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See the 
NEW 
TAPE-RITER 


with finger-tip microphone control! 
















DICTATION 
QUICK AS THOUGHT! 


i PRESS TO RECORD 


2 PRESS TO START 
OR STOP 


3 PRESS TO RECAP 


This remarkable new microphone 
puts all controls at your fingertips. 
Three simple movements control 
all dictation, correction and 
listening back. 
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Here is a revolutionary develop- 
ment in dictating machine design. 

You can sit, stand, walk about— 
and still dictate. Or have the 
microphone right at your elbow 
and dictate whenever you feel like 
it. There is no need ever to touch 
the Tape-Riter during dictation; 
the microphone switches give you 
complete control, complete free- 
dom to concentrate. 

With the new Tape-Riter you can 
save up to 40°, of the time you spend 


MORE 
EFFICIENCY “i PLUS on paper-work , Increase your Sé€cre- 


tary’s output by up to 60%. These 
are facts you can hardly afford to 


FEATURES 


* Quick-change, time- ; gnore: 
saving tape cartridge | : 

* 30 minutes recording | 
on each tape f 

* Crystal-clear voice | 
reproduction 

* Forward/back- 
spacing footswitch for 
typists 

* Long-life tape can be ; 
used repeatedly 
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Write now for fuily illustrated leaflet to:— 


HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES LTD 


Room /4, 37/39 THURLOE ST., LONDON, S.W.7. Telephone: KNIGHTSBRIDGE 2511 
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To Inform.... . 


To Influence 


NEW COMMONWEALTH is not, in 
the accepted sense, a “popular” fort- 
nightly. It is not to be seen on the 
bookstalls and is, in fact, obtainable 
only by subscription. But its articles 
are so well informed and its news 
service so efficient that it is read by 
most business men with Common- 
wealth interests. 


OVERSEAS, both in the self-governing 
countries and the dependent terri- 
tories, “New Commonwealth”’ 
enjoys an even more comprehensive 
readership among Government, 
agricultural and industrial interests. 
Here, too, its advertisement pages 
are welcomed as news—by men who 
are actively interested in the latest 
products of British industry. 


NO OTHER JOURNAL shares “New 
Commonwealth’s’’ intensive concern 
with all Commonwealth development 
plans. As an advertising medium 
it effectively introduces British 
manufacturers to all important 
Commonwealth buyers and influences 
their decision. Should it not be on 
your list of periodicals, and on 
your advertising schedule? 


Why not write for 
specimen copies 


and rate cards? 


NEW 


TOTHILL PRESS LTD. 


33 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W.l 
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The new Mk. Ill Camera 
with 4: or 3” 
image orthicon 
tube... 


coe 


Sans 


The use of the new Marconi camera BD 687 
with 4%" or 3° image orthicon tube and the 
employment of better circuit techniques in 

























the camera channels have reduced to a oo eee 
negligible degree such faults as black halos, é. ee ped Ps a 
edge effects and electronic ghosts; whilst HW i 8 





= resolution, grey scale and signal-to-noise 
ratios are greatly improved. Ingenious design 





has led to simplicity of control and provided 
for fully remotely controlled applications. 
Besides the camera the channels BD 808/809 
comprise a Camera Control and Preview 
Monitor, Regulated Power Supply Unit 
and Focus Supply Unit. 


MARCONI 


Complete Broadcasting 
and Television Systems 


Marconi equipment has been installed in every one of the 
B BC Television transmitter stations and in the USA, 
South America; Canada, Italy and Thailand. 





From any viewpoint, 
your shipping savings start here 





Whether freight is shipped to or from the Mid-Continent U. S., it pays to specify via New Orleans. 
You can save from 66¢ to $5 a ton on inland freight rates alone, besides many other savings: 


Direct Savings in Money— 
e Lower rail, truck, and barge rates to or from 
entire Mid-Continent U. S. 


e The Port’s Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 pro- 
vides all the savings of a “free port.” 


Money Savings in Time— 


e Shorter inland transit time, with network of 
rail, air, truck and barge lines. Faster handling 
between inland carrier and ship. 


e Ample marginal wharfage and belt railroad 
mean no delaying “traffic jams.” 


e Nodelays due to weather—a year-round port. 


Money Savings in Convenience— 

e Complete handling equipment for all types 
of cargo. 

e Banking facilitiesin New Orleans and through- 
out Mid-Continent—“Bank where you buy.”’ 


e International House and International Trade 
Mart give unique aid to importers and exporters, 
domestic and foreign. 

e World-wide service by almost one hundred 
steamship lines. 


NEW ORLEANS 
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Which savings are most important to you? 
Write for detailed information to: 

LEWIS I. BOURGEOIS, Director of Commerce 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 

THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 

2 Canal St.. New Orleans, Louisiana, U. 8. A. 
New York Office, 17 Battery Place 
Washington Office, 739-40 Munsey Bidg.. 


Chicago Office, 111 W. Washington St. 
Bt. Louis Office, Railway Exch. Bldg., Suite D & E-2! 





Ship via —— —= ae 
PORT OF 


port of all-important savings 
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Because each member of the Ward Group of Companies can call on any of the others to supplement 
its knowledge and experience, the competence of the entire group is immeasurably increased. 
Here is a picture of interdependence with a real 


A Pp | C TUR E OF practical meaning. It is the modern interpretation of the 


4 picture Thos. W. Ward must have had in mind when he 


/ N DUS TR J A L started his business 75 year’ ago—a visualisation of closely 


integrated manufacturing resources and service departments united 


SE R V/ CE in the common task of helping in the development 


of industry and commerce. As the scope of the Ward Group’s activities 





has extended, so has its capacity for serving its many customers throughout the world. 


The T.W.W. Service Includes :- 


IRON AND STEEL « NON FERROUS METALS - PLANT & MACHINERY * TRACTORS & EARTH MOVING PLANT - FOUNDRY PLANT & 

SUPPLIES * CONTRACTORS’ PLANT & EQUIPMENT - EXCAVATORS & CRANES - INDUSTRIAL PLANT - STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 

CEMENT + GRANITE & FREESTONE - ROADSTONE & ROADMAKING + INDUSTRIAL DISMANTLING - RAILS & SIDINGS 

SHIPBREAKING + WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS - NUTS & BOLTS + PACKINGS & JOINTINGS - INSULATING MATERIALS 
FOOD PREPARING MACHINERY ~ FACTORY PLANNING & INSTALLATION 


THOS. W. WARD LTD. 


ALBION WORKS - SHEFFIELD 


AND LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GRAYS, WISHAW, PRESTON, BARROW, BRITON FERRY 


MIDDLESBROUGH, MILFORD HAVEN, INVERKEITHING ANTWERP, PARIS, BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, SYDNEY, AND STOCKHOLM tf 
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Mould Making. Our tool design staff and Compression, Transfer & Injection Moulding. 


cool room is equipped to design and make any With modern presses, from. 10 to 750 tons capacity, 

type of mould from a simple single cavity to a fitted with the latest pre-heating and control equipment, Se eS Ee 

omplicated multi-impression mould. we produce consistently high quality mouldings. We § Thermo-plastic Fabrications. We are fully equi 
also have modern injection moulding equipment. ped to from the smallest to the largest / belenitis 


Plastic Mouldings, Glass-Fibre Laminates, — ssnitsd'smninained in this deparamen. 
Thermo-Plastic Fabrications — 


We orrer you the services of a self-contained unit, including research and 
development laboratories, organised and equipped to design and manufacture 
economically any class of moulded or fabricated component. We specialjse 
in the design and manufacture of Radomes. 

If you are a user of plastics, if your product can be made in plastics, if 
you have a plastics problem—SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES or ask our 
representative to call. : 









AEROPLASTICS LTD 
HILLINGTON, GLASGOW ’Phone: HALFWAY 1683 


The Plastics Division of The Fairey Aviation Company Limited 


London Sales Office : PHOENIX CHAMBERS, 72 EDEN STREET, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. Telephone : Kingston 5989 L — sa — 

Members of: British Plastic Federation. Society of British Aircraft Constructors. Federation of British Industries. Glass-Fibre & Reinforced Plastics. s °= 
A.1.D. and A.R.B. approved. pioneers in high and low pressure Glass-fibre, Asbestos 

a and Paper Laminates, with our own impregnating plants, 
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mixed with iced 
water ok 
‘irs FRAWcE's Most FAMOUS PSA mee? 


APERITIF/ = 


Enquiries to 
the Sole Importers : 
{. R. Parkington & Co. Ltd., 161 New Bond St., W.1. 
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Costin 


% expenditure controlled 
* waste eliminated 
* current facts—not past history 


%* more detail in less time 


the very job for 


Costing may be only one process in accounting 
but it is always necessary wherever labour is 
employed and materials consumed. Hollerith 
takes the whole of accountancy in its stride—but 
costing is an admirable starting point for an 
enquiry, It costs nothing to find out what Hollerith 
might save you. 


THE BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LTD 


Head Office: 17 Park Lane - London + W.1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 8155 
Offices in principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea 
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ask the typist 


Who, after all, is more likely to know 
the pros and cons of typewriters than 
the girl who works with them? She may 
not be able to express herself in the 
language of the typewriter technician, 
but her ‘It’s a good machine in every 
way’ carries more weight than all the 
wordy technicalities. So when our type- 
writers pass the typist’s test—as they 
have been doing for many years and in 
many countries—we feel that a lot has 


been achieved. 


Imperial 








IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LTD LEICESTER & HULL 


CRCM 
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Your next 
production? 
Can Lustrex 
helpP 





se Lustrex*, popular polystyrene plastic by Monsanto, is really versatile. 
} You can make many different products in Lustrex—and because it is so 
economical you can make them very cheaply. You can make tool-handles, 
and packages for tools. You can make filing trays, and fittings for 
refrigerators and radios. In fact you can make almost anything—from 
instrument panels and picnic sets to camera spools and small cable drums 
—in Lustrex. 
Lustrex is light yet strong; it resists acids and alkalis; it does not 
shrink or become brittle. It is made in two grades — Lustrex for general 
purposes and Lustrex Toughened 1 for particularly tough purposes. 
Colour choice is almost unlimited. 
Lustrex is supplied only in production quantities for injection moulding— 


it is not yet available in sheet form. Write now for full details. 
*Repgistered Trade Mark. 


Lustrex is one of Monsanto's wide range of chemicals and plastics for 
industry. If you have an industrial problem which chemicals might 


help you to solve—get in touch with Monsanto today ! 
A 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY iV. har al ee) 


Monsanto Plastics Limited, go Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.r 
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Stand or Fall 


of make or break. General Giap’s army is poised at the approaches 
to Hanoi. M. Mendés-France’s deadline is next Tuesday ; he 
is pledged to resign the premiership of France if by that date he has 
not closed his hand upon a settlement that his fellow countrymen 
will accept. If he falls, much else will totter. France will have to 
take a swift decision whether to send conscripts to help withstand 
new Communist assaults. Siam will demand a special meeting of the 
United Nations Assembly to consider its growing jeopardy. The 
Indo-China war will inevitably be extended in time, and probably 
in space. It may be months before the nations again come as close 
to a settlement as they have come in recent weeks ; and in those 
months many fateful and irreversible things may happen. 
Yet, in these crucial days, the world has seen the French Prime 


[’ Indo-China, this weekend, affairs have at last reached a point 


Minister, sorely in need of his allies’ support at Geneva, forced to | 


plead openly for the return to the conference city of the American 
Secretary of State, who has himself been held back by fear that he 
would be confronted with an agreement his country could not 
approve ; while the British Foreign Secretary has had to shuttle 
between Geneva and Paris, still in the role of mediator, but this 
time between Britain’s allies. Even if one disregards all the shriller 
charges of appeasement and counter-charges of intransigence, the bare 
record of these jolts and jars among the western partners contrasts 
painfully with the soothing phrases about “intimate comradeship ” 
that head the barely-dry declaration issued from Washington. 

The plain fact is that at no time since the Geneva conference began 
has the West been agreed on the basic principles of a settlement in 
Indo-China. In the House of Commons this week, Sir Winston 
Churchill felt it necessary to defend the attempt made at Washington 
to express “ broad and simple principles likely to command the assent 
of vast communities.” Nobody should blame the President and the 
Prime Minister if their principles sometimes sound like platitudes. 
But what is in doubt is the relevance of the statements made at and 
after the Washington talks. What guidance for practical action do they 
offer at this moment, when the hinge of fate is groaning in Indo-China ? 

Dicta about the unwilling subjugation of formerly sovereign states 
are scarcely relevant to the case of the Vietnamese, so many of whom 
passed willingly under a new yoke before sovereignty was yielded 
to them. Talk of peaceful coexistence is equally futile in the face of a 
steadily advancing army. Little consolation is to be found in reminders 
of the existence of the United Nations, for its machinery for joint 
resistance to aggression is inapplicable to a primarily colonial revolt. 
Nor is this the worst of the matter. Not only have the western nations 
failed to find a common principle that can be applied to the Indo- 
Chinese problem ; they have failed even to find separate principles. 
It has been a depressing period for advocates of naked Realpolitik. 
Just as their textbooks advise, each of the major democracies has 
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pursued the policies that seemed best suited to its 
immediate national interests. The net result of these 
“ realistic ” courses of action has been a major military 
defeat, a sorry spectacle of disunity, and the jeopardising 
of each country’s individual objectives. 

To record these facts is neither crying over spilt milk 
nor indulging in vain academic argument. This week 
may be the last moment in which the western allies 
can decide to make an effective and united stand in 
South East Asia. It is, of course, theoretically possible 
that on July 2oth there will be a dramatic lifting of the 
veils of uncertainty, and that the world will see either 
that all hope of an Indo-Chinese settlement has 
vanished, or that a settlement satisfactory enough to 
all parties is within grasp. But what is far more prob- 
able is that the Communist terms available when M. 
Mendés-France’s deadline 
is crossed will look tempt- 
ingly attractive to many 
eyes in France, in Britain, 
and in Asia, worth exami- 
nation in the eyes of the 
French and British govern- 
ments, and alarmingly 
suspect in American eyes. 
By what touchstones can it 
be decided whether such 
terms should be flatly re- 
jected or probed a little 
deeper ? 

Now or never, all the 
loud talk about surrender 
on the one hand and 
intransigence on the other 
has to be repressed. 
Throughout the free 
nations, a conscious effort |} Isthmus 
should be made to recall |} : pe 
overriding common 
interests and to muster 
support for at least an 


essential minimum of 
@erms based upon simple jf = , ea NN 
principles. The most ||. = = = MALAYA 


elementary logic suggests 
that no settlement in Indo-China will be worthy 
of its mame unless it leaves the free world 
with a militarily defensible frontier and with a 
fair chance of promoting political stability to the 
rear of that front. There has been too much sterile 
argument between those who think only in terms of 
strategic lines, and those who claim that Communist 
encroachment can be checked only by economic and 
political progress. Both forms of defence are essential. 


For political stability, the minimum requirements 
are a firm stand on the integrity of Laos and-Cambodia, 
two states where the Communists are less strong than 
they are in Burma ; the exchange of individual Viet- 
namese placed in personal jeopardy by the redrawing of 
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the lines across their already divided country ; and 
machinery adequate to prevent the encouragement of 
further Communist guerrilla activity. From the 
strategic point of view, the bare minimum is the denial 
to Communist forces of southern Vietnam. Once that 
was in their hands, Laos and Cambodia, whose lines 
of communication run down the Mekong river, would 
be trapped ; Siam would be outflanked ; and Malaya 
would be only one jump away, as it was for the Japanese 
forces based in Cochin-China in 1941. 

Two further points need to be made. First, no 
settlement in Indo-China will, be stable if it is not 
accompanied by arrangements for joint defence in 
South East Asia ; the Communists have no valid objec- 
tion to this, for there have long been intimate military 
links between the Soviet Union, China and the Viet- 
‘minh. Second, the hard 
fact must be faced that an 
agreed division of Vietnam, 
however provisional, would 
be an ugly addition to the 
number of partitions that 
already mar the map of 
the world. But those who 
will denounce it, whether 
they are Communists, 
Vietnamese _ nationalists, 
French or American die- 
hards, can offer no alter- 
native other than total war 
or the eventual uncorking 
of the whole South-East 
Asia bottle. 

No conceivable scttle- 
ment in Indo-China w 1 be 
greeted with universal joy ; 
the task is to retrieve 
whatever can be retrieved 
after a decade of waste 
and error — for which 
France is by no means 
wholly responsible. But a 
settlement along the |ines 
here suggested would be 
morally, politically and 
militarily defensible. A so-called settlement that 
did not incorporate this essential minimum would 
be none of these things. It would neither pro- 
mote “peaceful coexistence” nor prevent further 
“enslavements.” It would’ be disastrous both 
in its effect on South-East Asia and in its repercussions 
for the alliance of the free nations. Better, indeed, that 
the Geneva conference should break up than that such 
a false and fatal “settlement ” should be reached. 1t is 
deeply to be regretted that Britain’s political leaders 
have failed, and failed again in Wednesday’s deba'<. 10 
make this clear to a Parliament and public ‘hat 


are still unaware of the real dangers of this critical 
moment. 
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Permanent Way? 


RB OYS play trains. Grown men have a superior 
, game ; they organise railways. Many of them are 
of the nostalgic school: there was nothing wrong with 
British railways in the days of the small “r” and the 
innual visit of the chairman of the NSEW to open the 
railwaymen’s flower show at Exe on Wye ; let com- 
petition thrive ; get back to 1921 and its 123 companies. 
Others are members of a modern school, revelling in 
chaffy concepts ; phrases like “ functional organisation ” 
“ financial control in its broader aspects” trip off 
their tongues, whereas a simple explanation of what 
needs to be done somehow sticks in their throats. 

he traditional school will find no encouragement 
at all in the railways reorganisation scheme* published 
this week. “Competition in the ordinary business 

ise between the railway regions is impracticable ” 
declare the Transport Commission. That is as true 
as the simple-minded notion that the nationalised rail- 
ways could be made to behave competitively under a 
Conservative government instead of bureaucratically 
under a Labour administration was false. But if not 
competition, what then ? The grand ideas of “co- 
ordination” of inland transport that informed the 
Transport Act of 1947 have been discarded. The com- 
mission is now intended to be primarily a railway own- 
ing and operating body.. The Transport Act of 1953 
told the commission to get rid of the bulk of its road 
haulage, abolished the Railway Executive, and called 
for a scheme of reorganisation for the railways. It is 
this scheme that the Minister of Transport has now 
commended to Parliament ; the final stage, after the 
comments of both Houses have been gathered, will be 
to table an order embodying the scheme, which will 
have to be approved by Lords and Commons. 

The Act gave the commission little guidance in the 
preparation of the scheme. There had to be certain 
regional authorities, endowed with unstated powers and 
responsible for gathering unspecified costs and statistics; 
the area authorities might be individuals or boards. The 
scheme gives a measure of precision to these require- 
ments, but not a lot. The six railway “ regions " remain, 
and they are not even to be re-christened “ railways.” 
‘hey are so big that they can only be worked if they are 
br roken up into smaller units or invigorated by “ 

finite méasure of management decentralisation within 
th hem,” To avoid a major upheaval, the commission 
have decided on the second alternative “ for the present 
ime.” They claim that the pushing out of manage- 
ment functions to the regions would have three princi- 
pil benefits: railway users would enjoy “a more direct 
‘ad rapid contact with the railways of an authoritative 
nature” ; the staff would lose their feeling of remote- 
ness from management ; supervision would be more 

lective and initiative from below encouraged. 


Cuil 9191. 
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But there is clearly no intention to test these advan- 
tages too far. The commission come inevitably to the 
conclusion that the area authorities must be boards, and 
not individuals. But they are not to be dangerous 
autonomous bodies capable of doing too many things 
for themselves. In five years the commission learned 
lessons that they will never forget: 


The experience of the commission between 1948 and 
1953 has shown how essential it is that the authority of 
the commission in the scheme of organisation should be 
absolute. The scheme should admit of no doubt on this 
point. The function of the commission is primarily to 
determine policy, but they must have the authority to 
ensure that their decisions are carried out. . . . The 
commission are strongly and unanimously of the opinion 
that they alone should appoint the persons who would 
constitute the area authorities. 


So the boards would consist of up to seven part-time 
members, one (or more) being a member of the com- 
mission, appointed for no more than two years. The 
boards would not be incorporated bodies and “for 
practical reasons their strength would have to be built 
up somewhat gradually.” They will have general 
responsibility for supervising the railway system in their 
areas, improving the service and effecting economies 
(though they can only make “ appropriate recommenda- 
tions” to the commission where matters of “ general 
policy ” are involved), providing figures that the com- 
mission want, exercising such powers that the com- 
mission devolve, securing local contact with railway 
users and looking after the staff. 

Delegation of this kind cannot do any harm ; but 
is it capable of doing a tremendous amount of good ? 
Already, the commission claim, they have devolved so 
much to the regional managers that they are left with 
“only the minimum powers” to fulfil their responsi- 
bilities and to ensure the best use of the resources of the 
railways. They retain the-responsibility for the design 
and manufacture of equipment, labour relations of “a 
major character,” charges, financial control, higher 
appointments, “the policies and principles to be 
adopted in railway operation,” the allocation of wagons, 
and commercial policy in general. With these powers 
reserved to the commission (where many of them must 
inevitably remain), live area boards spurred by a sense 
of fulfilment towards “ strong emulation” amongst 
themselves are a little difficult to imagine, and may 
be even more difficult to set up. 

But the experiment may be worth trying. Boards 
in general charge of the regions may produce effective 
decisions for their areas, stimulate commercial enter- 
prise, and tauten the driving spring of efficiency. But 
the big questions of policy and some matters of day-to- 
day working will not be for them ; the commission will 
form policy, yet it will also allocate wagons among 
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the regions and do business direct with large under- 
takings—thus straddling executive management and 
policy. Nor are the boards intended to be executive 
bodies concerned with day-to-day management ; that 
will be the job of the chief regional manager and he, 
though responsible to the area board, will also have 
to listen to the technical officers of the commission. 

With tactful care on all sides, this may be made to 
work. But one difficulty, surely, will be to find the 
precise weight of experience and personality that will 
keep the area boards in balance in this rather vague but 
evidently delicate counterpoise of commission, board, 
and manager. An unduly strong board might be even 
worse than a weak one. But the chances of a strong 
board are not perhaps very high, given the commis- 
sion’s power of appointment and its evident determin- 
ation to hold the whip hand. And a strong board might 
demand something more exciting than the power to 
sanction capital schemes costing up to £25,000 (the 
National Coal Board gives its divisional boards power 
to sanction schemes costing up to £250,000) or to 
make staff appointments up to £2,500 salary. 

But it would be unfair to criticise the scheme merely 
on the terms in which it is set down in the White Paper. 
Because it is described in guarded words, and because 
decentralisation turns out to be much more limited than 


Freedom of 


1S pound sterling continues to be very strong. 
Day by day the rate of exchange bumps against 
its upper limit ; month by month the reserves grow. 
Though the inflow of foreign funds has abated since 
the reduction in Bank rate two months ago, the world’s 
confidence in sterling is still high. It is clear that this 
strength should be put to some use. The reserves, it 
is true, are still very small for the task they have to 
perform, and will have to be built up still further. But 
to use the strength of the currency solely for piling up 
gold and dollars would be to play the miser’s role. 
Something more constructive and fruitful is generally 
expected. Indeed, there is a feeling that the oppor- 
tunity is at hand to take another long step back from 
the siege economy to more normal conditions. 

The expectation is that this step will take the form 
of making the pound sterling convertible. Discussions 
on this subject have now been going on for more than 
two years, and the Finance Ministers of the OEEC 
countries have assembled in London this week to carry 
them a stage further. Whether, after all this talk, the 
Finance Ministers (or anybody else, for that matter) are 
quite clear in their minds what convertibility means is 
very much more doubtful. Whether the British Govern- 
ment has yet made up its mind to take any decisive step 
is also by no means certain. In recent weeks the ten- 
dency in official quarters has been to see the future risks 
of a pledge to keep sterling convertible more clearly than 
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some misguided optimists had supposed, it by no means 
follows that its broad principles are wrong. The 
commission are by statute responsible for finance and 
for railway charges ; they cannot delegate these respon- 
sibilities. Nor in practice can they delegate wages and 
labour questions—if only because the unions would not 
let them. They can also defend their decision to retain 
a high degree of technical unification, imposed from 
the centre, by the claim that technical standardisation 
has produced useful economies. These plain facts 
circumscribe the scope for devolution of the commis- 
sion’s powers. But they also require from the 
commission a willingness to devolve what remains in a 
spirit of determined cheerfulness, not of grudging 
care. They call for the utmost objectivity in the 
selection of the area boards ; independence and ability 
must be sought even if they occasionally produce results 
that are awkward for the commission and even if 
criticism sometimes stings. If the commission are 
looking to the area authorities for “a very real and big 
contribution towards increasing the efficiency of the 
railway industry,” they will have to think big themselves. 
The scheme in outline suggests most clearly that the 
commission will be looking for subordinates. This is 
not the right emphasis. They should be looking for 
partners. 


Movement 


the immediate gains, and the present indications are 
that the course will be to persevere with the step-by- 
step relaxation of restrictions—which, as a later article 
shows, has already gone a long way—but not to give 
any formal pledges, or to’ make any spectacular dashes 
for freedom. 

Convertibility, however, is not the only thing that 
could be done with the present strength of sterling. 
Nor has it ever been clear why it should be thought 
to be the first and the most important. There is some- 
thing else that, on the highest grounds of public policy 
and of human rights—one could almost say of public 
morality—should come at the top of the list. This is 
to restore, and in full, the basic human freedom of 


‘movement. At present the British resident is still 


closely circumscribed in his personal movements. He 
can, it is true, use his money freely for travelling within 
the sterling area, without having to convince any official 
of the “ necessity ” of his journey. This is something— 
indeed, it is a great deal. But unfortunately most of 
the countries of the sterling area are a long way off. 
Nearer home, in Europe, the British resident is still 
limited, except in Scandinavia, to an expenditure of 
£50 a year (worth perhaps £16 in prewar purchasing 
power) without carry-forward from one year to the next. 
In the western hemisphere expenditure for private 


travel, except for business purposes, is not permitted 
at all. 
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This is a lamentable restriction on the freedom to 
move around, to go visiting, to poke noses into 
nexplored corners—in a word, to get to know the 
vorld. It has already gone on far too long, and the 
1c has come to stop it. It would presumably not be 
..ssible simply to abolish the controls on expenditure 
for private travel, which would open too large a loop- 
hole for the export of capital. But there is no very 
rent reason why the method that already applies 
susiness journeys should not be extended to private 
‘neys—that is, to permit expenditure up to a stated 
mum, say £8, per day for the number of days 
the applicant actually spends out of the country. 
|. as with business journeys, this facility should be 
vailable in every country of the world. 


* 


Against any such proposal there will of course be 
d the familiar argument that nobody but “ the 
rich’ wants to spend more than {50 a year for foreign 
-l, and that they should not be allowed to get their 
hands on any more of the nation’s scarce supply of 
foreign exchange than anybody else. 
| here are several answers to this. The first and most 
practical is that, if it is true that very few people want 
pend more than £50, then allowing them to do so 
would cost very little. To those who think that every 
thing should be forbidden (especially to the rich), 
except such activities as seem to the gentlemen in 
Whitehall to be in the public interest, this will not be 
a very strong argument. But to those who believe that 
the only sound principle for a free society is not to 
fo.bid people from doing what they want unless their 
activity would inflict real harm on somebody else, it will 
eem a very strong argument indeed. It is impossible to 
stimate at all closely what the increase in expenditure 
on foreign travel would be if the restrictions were 
removed. The total gross expenditure on travel to 
non-sterling countries in 1953 is put at £49 million. 
sut this includes business travel, and the private total 
must have been below £40 million. At a guess, it seems 
inlikely that the removal of restrictions would cost 
more than £10 million of foreign exchange. 
But the matter should not rest on practical consider- 
ations alone. Even if it be true (as it may well be) 
most foreign travellers do not want to spend more 
than £'§0, it is still wrong to put a limit on the minority 
who do want to spend more—since there cannot be 
iny real doubt that the country can afford it. Fifty 
pounds is not, nowadays, a large sum. Perhaps to many 
‘ople it sounds large in one lump. But there must be 
iny millions of people, even among those who rank 
t political purposes as “ the poor,” who spend more 
than that in a year on tobacco (which cost £76 million 
ot foreign exchange, mainly dollars, last year). Neitner 
the one form of expenditure nor the other is strictly 
necessary ; why should one be permitted without 
sumptuary limit and the other not ? Everybody spends 
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his money in a different way and nearly everybody has 
his particular favourite form of expenditure, for which 
he contrives to find what his friends and neighbours 
think an extravagant sum of money. This is freedom. 
For one man it will be his car or his motor-cycle, for 
another drink, for others books or photography or 
greyhound racing. On none of these does the law seek 
to set a limit of expenditure, although all of them in 
greater or less degree cost foreign exchange. Is private 
foreign travel less worthy than any of these ? 

We have gone a long way, in recent years, by income 
taxes, death duties, once-for-all Special Contributions 
and the like, to limit the amount of money that a man 
can dispose of. But he is still allowed to decide for 
himself what he shall do with what money remains to * 
him, and it is surely basic to free society that it should 
be so. It is time to insist that the principle should once 
again be applied to the freedom of movement. 

Even this is not quite the end of the matter. Not 


only has the individual citizen the right to spend his 


money on travel, instead of on gambling or drinking, 
if he wishes to do so, but it is also directly in the public 
interest that he should do so. It is a temptation to 
think of foreign travel chiefly in terms of the hurried 
two or three weeks of annual holiday. The cultural 
value of this should not be despised ; but neither should 
it be exaggerated. This is not, however, the sort of 
travel that is stopped (though for some people it may 
be abbreviated) by the restriction. It is the longer 
stays abroad that are now usually impossible and that 
it is most in the interests of public policy to encourage. 
Both before and after the main working years, both 
among the young and among the retired, there are many 
who have the time and inclination, and can find the 
means, to settle in foreign countries for extended 
periods in order, among other things, to get to know 
them. There are the writers and artists who want to 
live and work abroad. There are professional people 
and public servants who have extended periods of leave. 
There are students between courses. There are 
hundreds of other reasons which have, in all past times, 
led countless thousands of British men and women to 
live abroad for months and years at a time, to their own 
enjoyment, to the enrichment of the cultural heritage 
of the nation and to the mutual understanding of 
peoples. Is this sort of thing never to be permitted 
again? If we are to build up a real community of 
understanding among the nations, should not this 
cross-fertilisation of cultures be encouraged instead of 
prohibited ? And is it not high time, nine years after 
the end of the war, to insist on making a start ? 

Before any expensive promises are given to foreign 
traders and bankers, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should first consider what he can do to restore the 
rights of his owa patient peeple. He should consult 
his own deep concern for human values and for indi- 
vidual liberties, and put the restoration of the freedom 
of human movement at the very top of the list of things 
to be done with the new strength of sterling. 
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Africa’s Insane Root 


N EXT Thursday the House of Commons is to 

hold a debate about the situation in Kenya. This 
is a subject about which most members are as bewil- 
dered as they are uneasy. For Africa has presented no 
more baffling spectacle, no barbarity more difficult for 
the ordinary westerner to understand, than that of the 
Mau Mau movement. The emergency has now been 
dragging on for nearly two years ; and the actions, oaths 
and ceremonies of this mystic cult—which has attracted 
not only the passionate adherence of a few, but also the 
passive goodwill of the majority, of the most advanced 
tribe in Kenya—have grown steadily more horrible. 
The active terrorists, who have taken the so-called 
“platoon oath,” are committed to kill any enemy even 
if he be their father or brother, to cut out their victims’ 
eyes and to drink the fluid from their eyeballs. These 
are not people whom even Mr Fenner Brockway could 
quickly turn, through the liberal export of ballot boxes 
and other western appurtenances, into respectable 
Labour voters. It is not surprising (although it is also 
not excusable) that, as stories seeping through from the 
spot continually suggest, the counter-actions of forces 
drawn from settlers and loyal Africans have left some 
ugly stains and scars behind them. 


* 


How did this horror start, and where wiil it end ? 
Is the movement indigenous to the Kikuyu tribe or is it 
liable to spread like a bush fire across Africa ? Nobody 
can pretend to give a complete answer to these 
questions, but the House should pay careful attention 
next week to an expert’s recent assessment. It is con- 
tained in the report*, written specially for the Kenyan 
government, by Dr J. C. Carothers, a psychiatrist who 
has spent the greater part of his working life in Africa. 
If its analysis is broadly correct, and most of those with 
experience of African conditions believe that it is, it 
helps to point the way in which policy should go in 
East Africa. 

Dr Carothers’s most frightening conclusion is that 
the conditions that bred Mau Mau are not peculiar to 
the Kikuyu, that the break-up of tribalism carries these, 
or similar, risks with it everywhere in Africa. The 
hurried and unéven pace at which Africans are now 
absorbing western ideas makes them _ particularly 
susceptible to myths and movements that relieve them 
of the need for personal responsibility. In their early 
years most Africans are still brought up in the almost 
unaltered rituals of a tribal life in which the checks and 
balances are external, and the individual is not trained 
to take personal decisions. African children are pam- 
pered. African adolescents are thrown unprepared to 


+. The Psychology, of Mau Mau,” ‘by Dr La Carothers. 
Government Printer, Nairobi. 50 cents. 


earn their livings in a harsh and unfamiliar westerp 
world. As a result they tend to look back on the past as 
a time when they—and their tribe—could get their own 
way ; and any unfavourable outside event—such as the 
coming of the Europeans—is not seen for what it is, 
but as an evil force impinging on the magic tribal 
circle. ‘‘ The outsider,” says Dr Carothers, “has no 
rights and if he has inspired fear and hate the vilcst of 
behaviour is appropriate.” This basic attitude seems to 
persist even when the African has acquired the smatter- 
ings of a western civilisation. It is made far worse 
when, as with the Kikuyu, the women who bring up 
the children have hardly begun to share in any partial 
enlightenment, but cling dogmatically to the old 
superstitions. 


* 


Mau Mau, according to this analysis, is thus the 
product of a situation in some ways similar to that 
which led to witchcraft and devil-worship in Europe in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The break- 
down of tribal restraints, like the breakdown of the 
dominance of the medieval Church, has thrown an 
intolerable burden on individuals quite unused to with- 
standing such pressures. Retreat to the past was impos- 
sible ; advance to a Christian civilisation has either been 
thwarted or proved too difficult. The third solution was 
found—part religious, part political movement—in 
Mau Mau. In Dr Carothers’s words “ it arose from the 
development of an anxious conflictual situation in 
people who, from contact with an alien culture, had lost 
the supportive influences of their own culture, yet had 
not lost their magic modes of thinking. It arose from 
the exploitation of this situation by relatively sophisti- 
cated egoists.” Men like Jomo Kenyatta and his 
associates (who themselves had a quite irrational belief 
in their own Capacities) found it both tempting and easy 
to work up Kikuyan grievances into passionate hatreds. 
By giving a slight twist to many old ceremonies, which 
had begun to lose much of their original meaning, they 
were able to make schemes for their own advancement 
appear as movements that offered a new purpose and 
unity to a tribe that had lost its roots and bearings. 
Once they had sown the dragons’ teeth, perhaps even 
they were frightened at the whirlwind they reaped ; 
but it should not be assumed that this experience will 
be a lesson for Kenyattas of the future. 

Will there be Kenyattas in the future, or does the 
present emergency spell the beginning of the end of 
Kenya as both Europeans and western-trained Africans 
have known it ? Dr Carothers is plainly confident that 
the emergency will be overcome. He thinks there is 
nothing in the magic of Mau Mau which cannot be 
eliminated either by de-oathing or by demonstrating the 
cult’s failure to its victims. “The African,” he says, 
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“ choots up from.a sense of impotence to one of omni- 
porence and feels he has nothing more to learn.... The 
converse is equally true. When the power bubble is 
definitely pricked, this omnipotence collapses and gives 
place to aN Opposite conviction in which he sees himself 
acain as the impotent victim of an unkind world.” For 
this reason, Dr Carothers agrees with the widely held 
view that a breakdown in confidence may bring Mau 
Mau, aS an open resistance movement, to a stop before 
ne is really ready. The fact that the terrorists in 
Mount Kenya district recently came so near to 
irrender suggests that the settlers will be given a 
second chance; unfortunately, the local crassness, 
which—it is now clear—was partly responsible for pre- 
venting that surrender, suggests that they are in no 
mood to take advantage of it. 
if this is an accurate outline of the colony’s prospect, 
the crucial stage for policy in Kenya may not be now 
when the overriding aim must be to grind the rebellion 
to ashes as quickly as possible), but in the immediate 
aftermath of military victory. Kenya may then be faced 
with a situation in which the settlers will pretend to 
remember that “ toughness” pays ; when the Kikuyu 
tribe as a whole will be cowed but. smouldering with 
new resentments ; and when African politicians will be 
temporarily too frightened to yield to the normally easy 
temptation to irresponsibility. It is quite possible that 
a year or so from now Kenya will appear to be enjoying 
peace, but will in fact be enjoying only an uneasy armis- 
tice between horrors. 


* 


Two conclusions for policy emerge. The first is that, 
after the possibly sudden end to the rebellion, the 
principal aim (more important even than punishment 
of the obscenely guilty) must be to counter the bitter- 
ness out of which a new movement could easily grow. 
There is no quick or simple recipe for this. The Gov- 
ernment is already moving in the direction Dr 
Carothers wishes it to go—of creating villages in the 
reserves to replace the present scattered smallholdings, 
and of raising the standards of Africans in town employ- 
ment so that eventually they will cease to need a pre- 
carious footing in country life. Perhaps even more 
important is the need to bring on the women as fast as 
the men, so that internal family conflicts—the most 
damaging of alk—can be eliminated as far as possible. 
Progress in all these fields is bound to be painfully slow. 
Meanwhile, there is the uneasy news that nearly 50,000 
Kikuyu are still herded in detention camps. The 
chaotic conditions in the reserves. suggest that many of 
these people will be unable to rejoin their families when 
they are released ; the activists may well be gaining 
leadership over the passive supporters:of Mau Mau in 
the camps themselves ; and the hard core of future 
movements may be germinating here, under the 
authorities’ own noses, among people who have never 
been forced to surrender to overwhelming strength in 
the field. Ina military sense the policy of detention 
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camps is no doubt necessary ; but it contains the seeds 
of terrible future trouble, unless the screening can be 
finished and the camps cleared in the next few months. 

The second principal conclusion touches more criti- 
cally on the white population: If the unavoidable 
experiment of creating an African civilisation is to have 
a chance of success, the Europeans in Africa must 
practise what they preach. Many settlers will not like 
Dr Carothers’s remarks on this score. He says, for 
example, “ if the general white population of this colony 
cannot practise Christian principles in their dealings 
with their fellow men, both white and black, the 
missionaries might as well pack up their bags and go.” 
That is frank talk. It applies with quite as much truth 
to the field of politics, where for years the Europeans 
have given a demonstration of irresponsibility which 
Africans have sometimes, and not surprisingly, copied. 
Unless leading African politicians are given an increas- 
ing opportunity to secure positions of responsibility in 
the new multi-racial government, it is quite certain that 
the most ambitious of them will resort instead to playing 
with fire, as Kenyatta did. 

Settlers often complain that a higher standard of 
conduct is asked of them than their critics would be 
prepared to accept in comparable circumstances. Of 
course it is. That is the price they have to pay for living 
in this otherwise pleasant part of the world. They also 
fear that the doctrine of multi-racial government— 
which was reinforced this week by Mr Blundell’s 
decision to form a United Country party which, it is 
hoped, members of all races will eventually join—may 
lead some day to the swamping of white legislators by 
black ones. Of course it may. The alternative lies 
between running this risk and blocking advancement to 
politically-minded Africans in a way that will inevitably 
drive them back to making mischief in the reserves. 
The alternative is between a policy that should allow 
the settlers to preserve their present rights in Kenya 
for another fifty years (nobody can tell what will happen 
after that), and a policy that will inevitably lead to 
another outbreak of Mau Mau violence even after the 
present horror is defeated. The settlers must make up 
their minds which alternative they will choose. 
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Notes of the 


Week 





No West German Army Yet 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL and Mr Dulles lost no time in 
S revealing to their respective parliaments the result of 
the Anglo-American study group’s intensive week of work. 
The political part of the Bonn conventions has now been 
divorced from the EDC Treaty ; and Mr Dulles has stated 
that if the French Assembly adjourns in August without 
ratifying the EDC, the French government will, as a first 
step, be asked to join in bringing the revised conventions 
into force. In their new form, the Bonn conventions will not 
specifically give Germany the right to rearm, for the simple 
reason that all references to rearmament are cut out. In 
effect, therefore, full German sovereignty and rearmament 
have both been postponed. This is still not properly grasped 
in Germany, and when it is, trouble may be expected. Not 
that the Germans—except for the professional soldiers— 
are eager to set up an army ; but they emphatically demand 
sovereignty, and it cannot be said that they will have it until 
they have Wehrhoheit, or the right to do what they wish in 
the matter of defence. Dr Adenauer is ready to accept the 
Bonn conventions for the sake of speed, but his coalition 
partners do not all agree, and the Social-Democrat leaders 
have always objected to the extra-territorial rights that the 
allies retain. When the limitations still imposed by the 
revised treaty are realised, Dr Adenauer may.receive more 
criticism than congratulations—while the news that the 
crucial rearmament question has been postponed will be 
welcomed in Paris. 

It is certain that Dr Adenauer will be pressed 
to make use of the most important new right that will be 
granted him by the Bonn conventions—that of negotiating 
directly with Moscow. That he is worried about this pro- 
spect of the demands that will be made on him may be 
seen from his latest broadcast. In this, he felt obliged to 
reply to a statement that “ people say your policy has now 
run into a blind alley and that German foreign policy ought 
to be entirely remodelled.” 


Tails are Wagging 


T% ANGLO-AMERICAN agreement about Germany has 
come as a great relief to Mr Attlee, whose principal 
concern now is not so much to secure peaceful co-existence 
with Russia as to maintain it with Mr Bevan. If France does 
not ratify EDC the Government’s new alternative policy 
may now be nominally supported by a united Labour 
Party—although with the rider that “postponement of 


German rearmament for the time being ” will be taken by 
the Bevanites to read “postponement for as long as 
possible.” Unfortunately, Mr Attlee is likely to find it con- 
venient to support this reading. His speech in the dcbate 
this week was that of a man who is being wagged by his 
own political tail, and who will soon be packing his bags 
for an unwilling visit to Communist China. 


* 


Meanwhile Sir Winston is faced by a rather similar show 
of irresponsibility on his own side of the floor. He followed 
a long string of other Government spokesmen this week in 
yet another—and heavily stage-managed—appeal at a private 
Tory meeting, designed to secure the silence of the back- 
bench Tories who have revolted against the proposed with- 
drawal from Suez. He was singularly unsuccessful. 
The rebels have announced that they will vote agains: any 
agreement that involves the complete evacuation of fig iting 
troops, and one of them, Major Legge-Bourke, has resigned 
from the party. With Labour in favour of an agreement 
with Egypt, the Government should not be troubled by the 
loss of the rebels’ votes, but it can still be greatly em- 
barrassed by their speeches. There is no excuse for this 
revolt. The rebels know perfectly well that the military 
experts have been saying for months that the Suez base is 
no longer of strategic value and is, in fact, pinning down the 
men needed to form a strategic reserve. Experts are not 
infallible, even when unanimous, but the rebels have never 
shown any military insight comparable to their well- 
developed sense of public relations. 

What should cause the Government most concern, how- 
ever, is not so much the rebels’ present activity as their 
evident intention to keep their group in being even when 
the Suez issue is settled. For a certain type of Tory the 
Suez evacuation will be the last straw, the culmination of 
a long series of “ scuttles.” The “ Waterhouse group ” 1as 
therefore indicated that it will remain as a rallying point for 
all who still have a sneaking feeling that Kipling was right. 
The Government is lucky that the rebels have so far failed to 
find a leader of any national prominence ; if they did ‘hey 
might be able to paralyse Tory foreign policy as effectively 
as the Bevanites have hamstrung Labour’s. 


Anglo-Egyptian Relations 


TT. manifestations of the pig-headed side of John Bull 
are inopportune at a moment when Colonel Nasser '8 
making obvious attempts to show a more co-operative 
attitude. They represent feelings that few British citizens 
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harbour in 1954, but that all Egyptians think to be eternally - 


typical of Britain 5 the chief comfort that they give is there- 
fore to Colonel Nasser’s British-baiting critics. 

In several respects Anglo-Egyptian relations have in the 
last week or two been restored to a reasonable level. The 
British Treasury has this month released {10 million from 
Evvor’s sterling balances held in London, as it was due to 


do under the agreement of 1951 at some date during the 
current year~ Colonel Nasser’s government, faithful to the 
yerb2| statements its members had made, has at once 
responded by lifting all restrictions on imports from the 
ster!z area. Colonel Nasser has also just agreed on a new 
ie-un with western oil companies, the implications of which 


rant of all, perhaps, is the fact that the Nasser govern- 

is used its influence to cause “ incidents ” to dwindle 

ing in the Canal Zone. The British as well as the 
Egyptians stand to gain if an era of complexes and posturing 
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German Socialist Tactics 


py tisH Bevanites have for long doggedly persisted in 

B ming that the German Social-Democrats -shared 

pposition to German Tearmament. This is an illu- 
sion which should be finally dispelled by Herr Ollenhauer’s 
broadcast last weekend. ‘Though the Socialist leader in 
other respects only confused the issue after Dr Adenauer, 
a week previously, had clarified it, he once again made it 
plain enough that he is not against a German army, but 
only against. the European Defenee Community. It is small 
wonder that the British Labour opponents of a revived 
Wehrmacht find it hard to grasp that the German SPD 
objects bitterly to the one form of German rearmament that 
offers safeguards against a revival of nationalist militarism. 
The answer lies basically in the determination of the 
Socialist leaders to build up a patriotic party, and come 
to power as champions of German unity and sovereignty. 
The most formidable criticism of the EDC that the Socialists 
bring forward is that it would destroy any chance of an 
agreement with the Soviet Union to reunite the Soviet zone 
with the Federal Republic. Like Mr Molotov, though for 
different reasons, Herr Ollenhauer argues that the western 
“policy of strength” is blocking German reunion. 

‘he German Socialists’ alternative to the EDC has always 
xceedingly nebulous. Hitherto it has been proposed 
that Germany should have an army which would somehow 
be innocuous because Germany would become a member 
United Nations. Now Herr Ollenhauer has squared 
ccle by declaring in one and the same breath that 
cted a national army and advocated a coalition force. 
Ollenhauer seems to have ignored the fact that Dr 

‘et had just pointed out that any alternative to the 

whether called “coalition army” or anything else, 

a German national army which would demand full 
eyu.'ty. The contradictions in Herr Ollenhauer’s speech, 
anc ‘us new declaration of solidarity with France, suggest 
that the Socialist leader is simply trying to make political 
Cap.al out of the bad impression made both in Germany 
anc in France -by Dr Adenauer’s blunt warning. These 
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opportunist tactics make the German Socialists bad guides 
for British Labour, and umreliable allies for French 
opponents of the EDC. 


Hopes in Paris 


HE announcement of the Anglo-American proposal to 

grant Germany a measure of sovereignty at an early date 
did not greatly disturb the mood of Paris on the Fourteenth 
of July. Indeed, the first French reactions were surpris- 
ingly balanced, in contrast to the lively emotion provoked 
by Dr Adenauer’s recent broadcast and by the setting 
up of the Anglo-American study group. The new plan 
was viewed in Paris for the moment as half ultimatum, half 
reprieve. As an ultimatum it satisfied the faithful French 
supporters of EDC. But the adversaries of the treaty, who 
had expected considerably stronger threats, received the 
first news from London and Washington with a sigh of 
relief ; the alternative did not look as menacing as it had 
been painted. They were particularly pleased with the fact 
that, whatever happens, France will not be bypassed in 
the negotiations, that its agreement will be sought by its 
allies. 

Nor are the French greatly concerned by the time factor. 
True, Sir Winston Churchill said firmly that this matter 
cannot hang in the air indefinitely, and Mr Dulles asked 
for an answer about EDC before the French Assembly 
adjourns. But the time-limit had really been set by the 
French government itself ; it was implicit in M. Mendés- 
France’s own calendar. He had bound himself, if he 
gets over the Indo-Chinese hurdle without tumbling, to 
present his economic programme and then pass on swiftly 
to European affairs. If the National Assembly tackles the 
economic problems as soon as the results of Geneva are 
known, the debate on European defence could begin in the 
early days of August. | 

All this is obviously conditional on the survival of 
M. Mendés-France, and the government, with only a few 
days left to get a settlement, is naturally enough concen- 
trating on Indo-China. Mr Dulles’s visit and the decision 
to send Mr Bedell Smith to Geneva were greeted as most 
welcome gifts for France’s national day. It is held that they 
will considerably strengthen the French hand in the last 
stage of the negotiations, and much praise is lavished on 
Mr Eden for his vital part in bringing about an American 
change of mind. Time is running terribly short, but there 
is a feeling in Paris that M. Mendés-France may still 
beat the clock. 


Ashamed but Unpaired 


HE squalid struggle over MPs’ pay has left behind it the 
worst possible impressions in the public mind—a 
Government that was more anxious to avoid the appearance 
of a salary increase than the fact of it, an Opposition that 
magnified a minor piece of shabbiness into a major 
national issue for purely personal reasons, and the 
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revelation that MPs are questioned about deductible 
“expenses ” by the Inland Revenue less closely than are 
ordinary people. It will be intolerable if it is also to leave 
behind it a permanent interference with the smooth working 
of the House, in the shape of a continued ban on pairing. 

Labour MPs now recognise that they made a mistake 
when they imposed this ban ; their constituents have com- 
plained that this battle over pay has been the only one 
in which they have been willing to attack the Govern- 
ment with all means in their power. To counter this criti- 
cism they are continuing the ban after the settlement of the 
pay claim—apparently in the hope that it will now be con- 
nected with a debate on old age pensions which they are 
holding on a Supply Day next week. The party leaders 
are too frightened to oppose this senseless subterfuge, and 
their Whips actually welcome the affair. It gives them an 
opportunity of persuading the party that all future pairing 
arrangements should need their sanction. This would 
help party discipline; but it would not help British 
democracy. 

There is a much wider issue here than that of the con- 
venience of a few Tory MPs and Ministers. The machinery 
of the House—and of British Government—is based on 
the theory that an MP need not attend at all times when 
the House is sitting. Since few days pass without a vote 
being taken on some matter of Government business, 
however obscure, there are only two ways MPs could ever 
be freed—by pairing or by absentee voting. The latter 
system works overseas but would be alien to so intimate 
an assembly as the Commons ; nor is it really necessary, 
since a vote of confidence can always be foreseen in advance 
and a Government defeat on a minor issue—say in com- 
mittee on a Bill—can usually be reversed later. Pairing is 
much the more sensible and convenient way of ensuring 
MPs a reasonable degree of freedom. It is also a good thing 
that, except for invalids or ministers away on Government 
business, pairing should be a purely personal arrangement 
between the two MPs concerned. An MP knows that if he 
behaves priggishly, boorishly or unfairly, he will find it 
difficult to persuade anyone to pair with him. Good 
manners and fair play are not such obvious political virtues 
that this small sanction can be thrown away, to save the face 
of men who are now ashamed of their reaction in a squabble 
which they should devoutly wish to be forgotten. 


Developers’ Charter ? 


«“ HIS Bill is not a charter for the landlord, it is a charter 

for the developer.” This was Mr~ Macmillan’s 
description of the Town and Country Planning Bill, which 
was given its third reading in the Commons this week after 
considerable emendations in committee. Landlords will 
certainly agree with him. Development charges have been 
abolished and no alternative levy will be put in their place ; 
in this respect development will be stimulated. But the 
Government still wishes to preserve a strong system of 
public control over land use; and, in the absence of a 
betterment levy, it believes that the only way to make 
planning easy is to keep compensation cheap. It has done 
this by tying compensation for both planning restrictions 
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and compulsory acquisition to the 1947 scale of development 
values. Even Labour members recognised that this arrange. 
ment will, to quote Mr Irvine, work out “ iniquitously 
unfairly as between different owners of property.” 

The question that was not raised in the debate was 
whether this unfairness will ultimately be of benefit to town 
planning. At present, planning proposals are invariably 
met by a horde of objections that have to be carefully 
sifted at public inquiries. In most cases there is no real 
planning issue at stake, but simply the objector’s natural 
wish to get the market price for his land. Farmers fight 
local authority schemes “in the interests of national food 
production,” and sometimes win their case; they rarely 
find it necessary to strike this patriotic attitude in opposition 
to schemes for private development, since private developers 
buy them off. This shadow-boxing makes for illogica! and 
shortsighted planning decisions. The difficulties can also 
be seen in the unwelcome reappearance of ribbon develop- 
ment. If effective town planning entails economic injustice 
it is bound to suffer ; the real planners in the House of 
Commons this week should have marshalled on the 
landlords’ side. 


Training Technicians 


Wo new steps have been taken to increase the supply of 

trained technologists that Britain so badly needs. The 
background to each has clearly been a decorous battle 
between those who recognise this need and those who 
harbour an unreasonable fear that an increase in the 
technologist’s amour propre might impair British traditions 
of university education. 

First, the Treasury is to spend more money on expanding 
higher technological education outside London. - In a 
guarded statement to the House of Commons this week 
Mr Butler announced that these developments will take 
place at institutions—principally in Glasgow, Manchester, 
Leeds and Birmingham—already in receipt of recurrent 
grants on the recommendation of the University Grants 
Committee. He also stated that, to avoid “ dispersal 
of effort,” there will be no increase in the number of 
university institutions concerned with technical educa- 
tion ; in particular there will be no change in the status 
of Bradford Technical College. These are dubious decisions. 
It is important that the University Grants Committee’s <is- 
like of the American habit of “ debasing the currency,” by 
calling almost any institution that deals with’ higher educa- 
tion a university, should not be allowed to get in the way 
of measures that might help to increase the numbers of 
technologists in Britain. Moreover, there is a case [of 
arguing that the training effort should be dispersed ; Brita'n’s 
need for an increase in the numbers of adequately trained 
technologists is at present greater than its need for 20 
increase in the quality of training for the top few. 

The second new measure, however, represents a de! cat 
for traditional attitudes. The Ministry of Education as 
approved the establishment of a new body called the A::0- 
ciated Examining Board, which will examine pupils for ‘he 
General Certificate of Education—in attempted parity of 
esteem with the eight existing examining boards. The “cw 
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board will set its own pipers in all suitects that are studied 
in any secondary school, but will give is papers in 
‘raditional subjects a special practical slaiit (presumably 
making its. French commercial) and will aiso provide papers 
in a wide range of technical subjects such as laundrywork 
and lithography. This venture is partly due to political 
pressure to please parents whose children have failed to win 
places to grammar schools—many of the pupils taking the 
new board’s examinations will be those who stay on at 
secondary modern schools to the age of 16. But the 
versities have no real cause for complaint, since they 
i not accept the new board’s certificate as an entrance 
ilification unless they are satisfied with it. The board 
ld also be able to bring some order into the early 
lies of those who are going on to higher technical educa- 
outside the universities; .and the prospect of a 
certificate will give an incentive in a field where an incentive 
is urgently needed. 


More Arms for Siam 


HE American decision this week to give extra military 
T assistance in order to increase the size of the Siamese 
armed forces raises some interesting problems. Not least 
is the paradoxical fact that it may weaken rather than 
strengthen the Siamese regime. At present that regime has 
attained a certain stability through the delicate balance of 
support on which its various members can call; some 
depend on personal loyalties in the army, others on other 
branches of the services, particularly the militarised police, 
If this balance is to be upset through the expansion of one 
branch at the expense of others, it will undoubtedly set in 
motion a new chain of complex political intrigue in Bangkok. 

Another serious problem is how much to spend on 
improving the equipment of existing forces and how much 
on enlarging them. In general the Siamese forces exist 
primarily for maintaining internal order and their equip- 
ment is poor. If they are now to be trained to defend their 
frontiers against whatever dangers may threaten from Indo- 
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China, the first priority is certainly quality rather than 
quantity. As matters stand, Siam could in effect be 
defended only with the aid of foreign troops, and it would 
be some time before any substantial improvement could 
be achieved in the equipment, training and fighting quali- 
ties of its own forces. 

It was against this background that the Siamese ambas- 
sador in Washington, Mr Pote Sarasin, called on President 
Eisenhower at the beginning of this month, and spoke of 
doubling the country’s armed forces. At present, they total 
about 72,000, with 55,000 in the army, 12,000 in the navy 
and 5,000 in the air force. The police, numbering some 
40,000, is semi-military and also serves as a border patrol. 
The ambassador suggested a United States programme of 
military aid costing $400 million over a three-year period. 
That would be a steep rise from approximately $160 million 
worth of American military assistance in the past four years. 
It is not known exactly how far the Americans are now 
prepared to go. But this seems bound to depend both on the 
outcome at Geneva and on the development of a South-East 
Asia Treaty Organisation. 


East-West Trade in Hand 


R THORNEYCROFT’S statement on Tuesday about his 
discussion with Mr Stassen, the aim of which was 
the revision of the strategic controls on exports to the 
Soviet bloc, revealed the difficulty he is still facing. But it 
is a snare of his own devising, for he should have known 
better than to have promised Parliament results within two 
to three months. Revision of the control lists, which 
necessitates bringing fifteen other nations round to an agreed 
point of view, cannot be done swiftly. 

It is not surprising that the differences between the 

British and American points of view are wide, for the two 
countries approach the problem from opposite viewpoints. 
The Americans, understandably, begin by asking “ what 
controls do we need to énsure security ?,” while the British, 
though not unmindful of the security aspect, tend to ask 
“* what trade are we losing by these controls ?” Both points 
of view are reasonable ; but in the present circumstances, 
when no one can possibly say that there is no political 
danger, it would be highly unwise not to play for safety. 
Moreover, as The Economist has frequently argued, the 
outlook for any substantial and lasting increase in east-west 
trade is not promising. However, the argument advanced 
by Mr Thorneycroft “that a shorter list [of restrictions] 
combined with tighter enforcement is likely to prove more 
effective ” is unexceptionable. 
_ Why there should be any dispute on the question of 
timing is hard to imagine. Here Mr Stassen is obviously 
in the right. To let the releases out in dribs and drabs 
would not only be to forgo the undeniable political value 
of the West’s initiative, but would also cause inevitable 
friction among the free nations, each country imagining 
that others were being specially favoured. And surely no 
one contemplates announcing major concessions to the 
Communist bloc before any settlement has been reached in 
the Far East? To throw away the bargaining power ef 
trade would leave the West with no cards in its hand except 
those of naked force. 
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Vague Chinese Visitors 


N the closing stages of the visit to Britain of the Chinese 

trade delegation, the tone of the mission was regrettably 
lowered. In yielding to the temptation to make propaganda 
points at his press conference last Tuesday, Mr Tsao 
Chung-shu, who led the delegation, jeopardised the success 
of an otherwise well-conceived and smoothly conducted 
tour. The five British host organisations were in no way 
to blame. Indeed, they might well take umbrage at the 
ungracious behaviour of their guests, who not only let their 
hosts down at an earlier conference arranged for them, but 
deliberately sought out their own particular friends, in spite 
of a previous assurance to the contrary. 

Among Mr Tsao’s tendentious remarks was a claim that 
Sino-British trade could “reach a volume of {80 to 
#100 million sterling in the coming year.” As in the case 
of the Russian “ offer” to the visiting British businessmen 
in Moscow last January, few people noticed that there was 
a proviso: “ once trade relations between China and Britain 
are normalised.” This, in Communist parlance, means a 
unilateral scrapping of the free world’s security export 
controls. The Chinese “estimate” is, in fact, quite 
meaningless, even as a mere academic exercise in economic 
forecasting. As the questions at the press conference— 
albeit only obliquely answered—revealed, China’s capacity 
to pay for larger imports depends on a highly problematical 
expansion of its narrow range of exports. It is not by 
coincidence that a study of China’s foreign trade carrying 
a superficially authoritative air has been published this week 
by an organisation sympathetic to the Chinese point of view. 
It, too, arrives at an optimistic conclusion ; but on closer 
study, the assumptions on which it is based are seen to be 
so nebulous that the estimate of potential trade cannot be 
taken seriously. The study assumes, for example, without 
a shadow of evidence, that such Chinese exports as rice, 
wheat, soya beans and tungsten are capable of rapid expan- 
sion ; that Britain will get the bulk of all China’s increased 
orders ; and that China will be willing to abandon its 
planned policy of directing the greater portion of its foreign 
trade to other Communist countries. Moreover, the vital 
question of yprice is scarcely considered in the analysis. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the false note on which Mr 
Tsao’s tour ended, some good may yet emerge. At least 
it has been proved to the Chinese that British industry 
has the capacity to meet their requirements. It has, more- 
over, the desire to serve both old and new customers ; but 
it demands a minimum of good behaviour and plain dealing, 


Disposal of a Corpse 


HE Ministry of Materials is to be finally disbanded in 
mid-August ; and, now that food rationing has ended, 
many people (including most Conservative backbenchers) 
see no reason why the Ministry of Food should not follow 
it. The Ministry of Food still performs a variety of func- 
tions, but most of them could conveniently be handled by 
other departments. The Board of Trade could look after 
commodity agreements, the remaining measure of scrutiny 
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over the import programme, and the remaining long-term 
contracts with overseas suppliers, Responsibility for welfare 
foods and for the Food and Drugs Acts could go ‘0 the 
Ministry of Health, and that for slaughterhouse legis!ation 
to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

There remains however the crucial function of administer. 
ing farm price guarantees in free market conditions, 
Excluding welfare payments, the subsidies now hand/ed by 
the Ministry of Food total about £240 million a year. {heir 
basic purpose is to support the prices received by British 
farmers, although there is a “ consumer element” in some 
of the payments that cannot be precisely distinguished. 
Their administration is a highly complicated business ; a 
fair balance has to be struck between the varying interests 
of producers, consumers, and the distributive trades, 
Moreover, the present arrangements are clearly experimental 
and adjustments will be necessary. Their high cost must 
somehow be considerably reduced, and their administration 
simplified. Nobody wants to keep an unnecessary Ministry 
in being ; but these delicate tasks should not now be handed 
to the Minister of Agriculture who, both by habit and 
political necessity, can never be the consumers’ champion 
and must always be the producers’ friend. 


Increasing One’s Pension 


T the end of last year 938,000 old-age pensions bad to 
A be supplemented by national assistance, to bring their 
récipients’ total income up to subsistence level. The latest 
report of the Ministry of National Insurance (Cmd 9159, 
4s. 6d.) accompanies this statistic with some information 
about the number of people who were able to supple- 
ment their pensions in another way—by deferring their 
retirement. This information may have some bearing on 
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the age of 70 (for a man) and 65 (for a woman), people 
are given a retirement pension whether or not they continue 
working. Thus, the maximum number of increments that 
can be earned is ten, and in the middle of last year it 
became possible for the first time since the insurance scheme 
came into force in 1948 for people to have earned the full 
ten increments. 

The diagram on page 184 shows how many increments 
were earned by people awarded pensions in the third quarter 
of 1953. About half the men and three-quarters of the 
insured women received no increment at all. On the other 
hand, 11 per cent of the men received the full ten. If 
allowance is made for the increase in the increment to 1s. 6d. 
in 1951, this would give them a pension of 44s. 6d., and 
a possible 31s. 6d. for their wives. This is well above the 
Assistance Board’s rate of 35s. for a single person and 59s. 
for a married couple even if rent is taken into account. The 
average number of increments earned was six ; at the higher 
rate of the 1951 Act, this would give a married couple 69s., 
which is just about equal to the Assistance Board’s estimate 
of subsistence including rent. The great majority of the 
existing body of pensioners have not had the chance of in- 
creasing their pensions in this way. But the increments 
scheme may enable future pensioners to dispense with 
national assistance, provided the cost of living does not 
increase much more. At the same time it furthers the 
Government’s policy of encouraging a longer working life. 


Conservatives and Constituencies 


AST weekend Lord Woolton, in his capacity as chairman 
L of the Conservative Party, issued a sharp statement in 
defence of the redistribution of parliamentary seats that has 
been proposed by the Boundary Commissioners. The 
principal importance of this statement is that it seems to 
confirm the belief that the Conservatives will try to bring 
these proposals into effect, despite Labour’s opposition to 
them. Among other points, Lord Woolton declared that 
the Conservatives have made a careful analysis of the com- 
missioners’ proposals for England and that this has shown 
how “ utterly fantastic is the Labour Party’s suggestion that 
the proposals will cost them twenty seats.” 

If anybody has suggested that the proposals would cause 
Labour to lose twenty seats to the Conservatives at the next 
general election—thus implying that they would increase 
the Conservatives’ majority by forty—he has indeed been 
fantastic. But there is no evidence that the Labour Party 
has done so ; on the contrary, its principal concern has been 
‘o claim that-it is opposing the proposals for much more 
lofty reasons than those of party disadvantage. It is possible 
that some of the confusing public comment on this issue has 
been caused by widespread misquotation of a passage in The 
Economist of June 12th. In this, after deliberate and very 
necessary warnings about how tentative any estimates must 
be, it was suggested that 


If each individual elector voted in exactly the same way 
as he did in the general election of 1951, the proposed new 
boundaries should increase the Conservatives’ majority by 
at least ten; they might increase it by twenty. 


it still seems reasonable to suppose that this estimate should 
not be far wrong; although—as the commissianers’ pro- 
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posals for London and Lancashire, which were published in 
the middle of last month, did not hit Labour as hard as 
might have been expected—the lower figure may now be 
nearer the truth than the higher one. If the changes pro- 
posed in the boundaries of existing constituencies have the 
net effect of swinging three or four seats from Labour to 
the Conservatives—which seems a possible outcome—then 
they would increase the Tories’ majority by six or eight ; 
in addition, the proposals for totally abolishing some seats 
and creating new ones (which, so far, would lead to a recom- 
mended net increase of five constituencies) should bring 
some small additional advantage to the Tories. 

However imprecise these calculations—and imprecision is 
inevitable—there can be no doubt that the advantage will be 
on the Tories’ side. It is a pity that Lord Woolton’s state- 
ment last week, instead of setting out to refute arguments 
that had never seriously been put forward, did not admit 
this. There is no allegation of impropriety in this con- 
troversy ; but there is reason to question whether the 
inconveniences and anomalies caused by the present system 
of boundary revision do not outweigh its supposed demo- 
cratic advantages. 


Outburst at Jerusalem 


ENERAL BENNIKE once told the Security Council that 
Jerusalem was a po-vder keg, and the unhappy events 
at the turn of the month showed that his metaphor was apt. 
During the night of June 30th, and again next day, the 
heaviest firing heard since 1949 was exchanged for several 
hours, and there were casualties on both sides of the line. 
Blame for starting trouble is less easy to apportion in 
Jerusalem than elsewhere on the Arab-Israel frontier ; even 
an eye-witness can seldom be sure who fired first unless 
he actually sees what stops the bullet. Each side says that 
the other opened fire. The irrefutable facts are that UN 
cease-fire orders were given and ignored, either because 
they were wilfully unheard when blood was up, or because 
soldiers were in a position to flout them with impunity. 
General Bennike has now made some reasonable recom- 
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mendacions for better supervision of frontier guards by 
their superiors ; for undertakings to refrain from retali- 
atory fire; for clear orders forbidding sniping ; and for 
disciplinary action against offenders. These recommenda- 
tions were declared unacceptable by Israel because they 
were not addressed to Jordan only. Such an attitude 
suggests that any strengthening of General Bennike’s team 
by adding to its numbers and apparatus will have to be 
inaugurated without giving either side a chance to refuse it. 
Either the many nations who voted for a frontier in Pales- 
tine, or the three western powers who in 1950 declared that 
that frontier must not be forcibly changed, or both, must 
take the onus of strengthening the security arrangements. 
Both Israeli and Arab governments will, as a matter of 
course, violently protest at any change. But more super- 
vision and quieter nights would be welcome to many a 
private citizen on both sides of the line. 


Georgian Iconoclasts 


T still seems true that no prophet is sure of honour in 
his own country, at least not posthumously. Until last 
year Soviet Georgia was known chiefly as the birthplace of 
“ the greatest figure in world history,” Joseph Vissarionovich 
Djugashvili, and Georgian books were full of the heroic 
youthful exploits of the man whom the world learnt to 
know as Stalin. But there is to be no more hero-worship 
in this Caucasian republic. At a recent meeting of Georgian 
writers a “false interpretation of history” was deplored. 
In many books “ not the people, but rulers and lords stood 
at the centre and their figures were idealised.” 
The language is scarcely Aesopian. Few people will have 
_ any doubt which “ cult” is now being attacked. As if to 
drive the point home, one speaker referred to the harmful 
idolatry which had reigned in the Georgian republic not 
so long ago. Too many lyrical books look like calendars of 
saints, he argued, and too much bad verse gets by because it 
is interspersed with compliments. Thus “ Georgia’s 
glorious son,” who in Moscow is being transferred from 


mausoleum to pantheon, is also to be deprived of his native 
incense and icons. 


Clearing the Attic 


HE report of the Grigg committee on departmental 
a § records* has given the public a fascinating glimpse 
into Whitehall’s unsorted attic. The Public Record Office 
has documents dating back to before the Norman conquest, 
which stretch along 200,000 feet, or 40 miles, of shelves ; 
and Government departments have on their hands 600,000 
feet, or 120 miles, more, which are waiting to be moved 
to their permanent resting place. Every day the typewriters 
of Whitehall hammer out a new clutch of papers, to make 
the confusion worse confounded. 

The two criteria that determine which documents should 
be preserved—administrative need and historical value— 


 * Cmd, 9163, 3s, 
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have become inextricably muddled. The mess.of ope: ative 
acts and agreements has made the process of selection as 
complicated a process as it could be, and has removed {rom 
those responsible for preservation of documents a p:oper 
oversight of them. In effect the Record Office has become 
the servant of the departments, which can select, store and 
remove documents at will. Usually, the actual work of 
destruction falls to juniors, whose work is unlike!y to 
be checked. And departments are not the best bodi:s to 
judge their own efficiency. The committee says. for 
example, that “the department that seemed best satisfied 
. . . has in its possession unsorted papers going back to 
the eighteenth century.” 

The committee calls for an entirely new system of s:lc 
tion. It says that after five years the departments should 
themselves prune the documents in accordance with their 
departmental needs ; after twenty-five years the Record 
Office and specially designated record officers within the 
departments should go through the remainder with an 
eye almost exclusively on their historical worth. {he 
authority of the Record Office should be enhanced and it 
should be placed under a responsible minister ; indignant 
historians can then have questions addressed to him and he 
can chase after departmental offenders more readily than 
can the Master of the Rolls. The report also recommends 
that all papers (including Cabinet papers) should be avail- 
able to the public after a lapse of fifty years. Those who 
write the history of the mid-twentieth century will have a 
surfeit of documents to study ; Whitehall owes it to them 
not to burn too much wheat, while so much chaff is plainly 
being preserved. 
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_ asbestos cat 


Only an inhabitant of the lower regions could possibly have any use for an Asbestos Cat. But if our export 
department received an order for one, they would scarcely turn a hair. Seriously, the uses of Asbestos in | 
industry are growing at a fantastic rate. 

Apart from its first great natural property, the fibrous structure of asbestos renders it easily adaptable to 

many uses, often in combination with other materials. It can be spun, woven and moulded. We, ourselves, 

turn it into many products. Amongst these are Caposite and Caposil, both Preformed and Plastie heat 

insulations, also Capasco Moulded Brake Linings and Asbestolux Incombustible Building Board. It is 

available as yarn or cloth, as mattresses for locomotive boilers and also has its uses in those transports of 

delight, the jet liners. 


Asbestos may solve some problem that’s proving a bit of a headache in your branch of industry. If you 
think so, consult the people who know best about Asbestos... 


4 u THE CAPE ASBESTOS CO. LTD., 114-116 Park St., London, W.1. CROsvenor 6022 
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, Written with the authority of Australia’s oldest and largest 
ona te joint-stock bank, it offers those who wish to start a new enter- 
prise in that young but growing country a short account of the 
framework of business organization throughout the Common- 
wealth of Australia. It also affords some knowledge of the 
problems and conditions which would be met. 


If you are interested in establishing a business in Australia, obtain 


a@ free copy of this book from: 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—2? Threadneedle St. E.C2—D. J, M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN WEW SOUTH WALES WITS LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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* Creation ef Man’ by Michelangelo 


Life is a privilege 


Life is a dream, a jest, a burden, we have been told; it has even been called ‘a long 
headache in a noisy street’. It can be all these things; and it can be more. Life, for 
anyene, is first of all an opportunity; to dream if we wish, or to create; to plod along, 
or te soar; to complain, or to serve. 

The lives of organisations can be as various as those of individuals. Some follew placidly 
in the steps of centuries; others must ceaselessly advance if they are to survive at all. 
But in the industrial world of to-day, there is no such choice of philesophy: each 
industry must constantly be seeking new methods, new tasks, and new markets. 

Life is a guess, a trial, a challenge. 


Life is a privilege. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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Muzzle for the Watchdog ? 


HE Select Committee that the Government proposes 
FE should be set up by the House of Commons to report 
riodically upon the affairs of the nationalised industries 
| be a considerably less powerful body than that proposed 
yut a year ago by another Select Committee. Its purpose 

il be to examine the reports and accounts of the state- 
wned industries and obtain further information about their 

current ” policy and practice, not their “ general ” policy 
; the Select Committee suggested. It will not be allowed 
(o investigate matters for which the Minister is answerable 
to the House already, matters settled by collective bargain- 
inz or established formal machinery, or day to day adminis- 
tration. It will not have power to appoint sub-committees ; 

for the proposed power to “ send for persons, papers or 
records,” the Government feel that the committee should 
n email seek its information from the industry’s chairman 
or a representative appointed by him. Lastly, it will not 
ive on its staff “ an officer of the status of the Comptroller 

id Auditor General,” though it will have liaison officers 
from the Ministries concerned. 

This watchdog, therefore, will have a bark but no bite. 
Most of the limitations on its powers are sensible enough: 
the proposal for a powerful new “efficiency auditor” in 
particular, was probably ill-conceived. It is not easy to feel 
that this Select Committee will be any lasting solution to 
the problem of public accountability in these industries. On 
the other hand, some of the industries might reply that they 
are at present not exactly starved of scrutiny. Internal com- 
mittees are examining the organisation of the National Coal 
Board and the British Electricity Board ; London Transport 
is being investigated by an independent committee ; and last 
week the Minister of Fuel and Power announced that he 
also had appointed one, with the task of inquiring into 
the organisation and efficiency of the electricity supply 
industry in England and Wales. This seems to be the first 
of the periodical “ stock-takings ” that were originally pro- 
posed by Mr Herbert Morrison ; though possibly the sweep- 
ing developments that may change the technology of power 
generation in the next twenty years might in any case 
require some forward thinking about possible strains on 
the existing organisation. 


Cuckoo in the Nest 


AST week’s annual conference of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, which hit the headlines because it 
rejected Mr Bevan and Bevanism by such large majorities, 
-arried the seeds of a cautionary tale. The conference 
passed a resolution which “ considered that the time was 
opportune for holding conferences and discussion on the 
possibility of establishing trade union unity.” This resolu- 
ion sounded so innocuous that the mineworkers’ robust and 
sensible president, Mr Ernest Jones, was apparently at first 
deceived about its real nature. It was only after they had 
voted for it that some members realised that they had 
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committed their union to considering reaffiliation with the 
communist World Federation of Trade Unions. The 
hidden hand behind the resolution was that of the British 
Communist Party. 

In the latest issue of its periodical, World Review, the 
Communist Party has obligingly disclosed where the hidden 
hand is striking. It lists the unions that have passed resolu- 
tions taken out of the communist programme in the first six 
months of this year. According to this source, 14 unions, 
headed by the Amalgamated Engineering Union, and with a 
total membership of just under two million, had by June 
20th gone on record in favour of “ international trade union 
unity”; 15 unions had adopted resolutions opposing 
German rearmament ; and over four million trade unionists 
(from more understandable motives) had asked for increased 
pay. In addition, 18 unions had called for the banning of 
the hydrogen bomb ; 12 unions for the abolition or reduc- 
tion of the call-up ; 9 unions for a reduction in armaments 
or international disarmament ; 15 unions were “ for ” East- 
West trade ; and 11 unions were “ against ” colonial oppres- 
sion. The equivalent table that it published last year, says 
World Review, “ was of extreme practical value to all those 
actively engaged in the trade union movement.” This year, 
it should also be of value to any members who like to know 
whose tools they sometimes are. 


Troublesome Factory Act 


We cannot affirm—as we see strikes amongst masons, 
carpenters, and seamen—that the Factory Act is the cause 
of the strikes of the factory labourers. We believe, how- 
ever, that it promotes and exasperates them. It proceeds 
on the principle that labour can be regulated by inter- 
ference extraneous to the master and men, and encourages 
such interference. The agitators only wished to do that 
to a greater extent by their own means they had before 
obtained by means of the Factory Act—a control over the 
hours of working, and, in some degree, over the amount 
of wages. They failed from want of power, not from 
acting on a principle which the framers and extenders of 
Factory Acts can pronounce erroneous. .: . It is erroneous 
to suppose that .. . knowledge in the workmen will prevent 
strikes. Something more effectual than mere teaching is 
needed to make such injurious proceedings cease here as 
they are unknown in America ; and we should suppose that 
one of the most effectual measures would be to leave 
factories to be regulated, like the growing of corn and 
the supplying of the people with food and raiment, to 
the full and fair operation of the principles which regulate 
capital and wages, and by abolishing Factory Acts and 
dismissing Factory Inspectors. The strikes gave the 
Inspectors an opportunity of showing the utility of their 
offices. They have done nothing useful. There is nothing 
said of their having exercised the smallest beneficial 
influence over either masters or men. They did not appear 
that we recollect at all on the scene. . . . The meagreness 
of the present report of the Inspectors, when such an 
interesting event has occurred in their especial depart- 
ment, and their satisfaction with the well-working of the 
Act, because a slackness of trade has permitted its provi- 
sions to be carried into effect, is, for us, a confirmation 
of the opinion we have long entertained, that the Act, 
and all which belongs to it, is not of the least benefit 
either to the factories or to society at large. It only 
causes trouble, cost, restraint, and punishment. 


The Economist 


July 15, 1854 
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The Cost of Quiet 


Sir—The article in your issue of July 
3rd, dealing with the noise of jet aircraft 
was entitled “ The Cost of Quiet.” If a 
similar article had been written by a 
member of the agricultural community or 
a householder it would have been entitled 
“The Cost of Noise.” The full disturb- 
ance created by this nuisance is not, I 
think, generally appreciated. Apart 
from the nervous disturbance, almost 
approaching physical pain, which is 
caused on certain occasions, there is also 
the depreciation of property values, the 
interference with work due to difficulties 
of communication, and some degree of 
danger in the use of agricultural 
machines due to the occasional impos- 
sibility of knowing whether the machine 
is running or not. 

The question which the politicians and 
the civil servants, duly influenced by 
public opinion, have to solve is on whose 
shoulders these liabilities should lie. The 
Earl of Selkirk said in the House of Lords 
on June 29th that “there is a conflict 
here between individual right and 
national interest, and we cannot pretend 
there is not.” In consequence of the 
new Order in Council the owners of 
properties adjacent to manufacturing air- 
fields are paying not only their due 
amount of the cost of defence through 
taxation but are also suffering a serious 
capital levy, together with the forfeiture 
of the peaceful enjoyment of their 
property with no legal right of redress. 

Your proposal that the public should 
be left with the right to sue for damages 
is, as far as it goes, an excellent one, but 
it has a disadvantage inasmuch as not 
many people have the means to take the 
risk of suing wealthy aircraft companies. 

I have good reason for believing that 
by the building of test houses 95 per cent 
silence can be obtained. This is 
admittedly an expensive operation, but 
it is more than probable that the total 
sum involved would be less than the 
aggregate losses in value of property 
caused by the noise. 

So far as the incidence of the cost is 
concerned, apparatus installed dy an air- 
craft manufacturing company with the 
aim of reducing noise would doubtless 
qualify for the higher depreciation allow- 
ance sanctioned for precision equipment. 
On this assumption, and under existing 
tax laws, £100,000 spent on such equip- 
ment would reduce the company’s tax 
bill by more t#M £40,000 over a five year 
period. It ‘could therefore spend 
£100,000 every five years in this way at 
an effective net charge to itself of less 
then £12,000 a year. The country as a 
whole would meet the remaining cost 
through the reduction in its tax revenue. 


It may set this figure in perspective 
to observe that over the last five years 
the undistributed net profits of the three 
leading British aircraft manufacturing 
companies have averaged nearly one and 
a half million pounds each per year.— 
Yours faithfully, F. H. Du BouLay 
Cranleigh, Surrey 


Warnings to. France 


Str—Your enthusiasm for EDC should 
not have led you astray on the facts. It 
was not Dr Adenauer who pointed out 
in a broadcast that a European policy 
without or against France was impos- 
sible. It was Herr Ollenhauer.—Yours 
faithfully, ROBERT BOOTHBY 
House of Commons 

[Sir Robert Boothby is wrong. The state- 
ment was made by Dr Adenauer and echoed 
by Herr Ollenhauer. Here at least is a point 
on which they seem to agree with each other, 
as well as with German military experts.— 
EpDITor.} 


Spotlight on Defeat 


Str—I greatly appreciated the wit of the 
reviewer of my book “ Assignment to 
Catastrophe” in your issue of July 3rd. 
I plead guilty to two slips; but when 
your reviewer says that I must be the 
only man who ever heard Sir Winston 
Churchill say that we were capable of 
beating the Germans single-handed, it is 
he who is mistaken. Not only did he 
say so to me but he said so often in 
public. What other meaning can be 
placed: on his declaration of June 17, 
1940, when we were fighting alone, “ we 
shall fight on uncénquerable until the 
curse of Hitler is lifted from the brow 
of mankind. We are sure that in the 
end all will come right.” And nothing 
can have been more emphatic than his 
statement to the House of Commons on 
June 18th, “ but I can assure them that 
our professional advisers of the three 
services unitedly advise that we should 
carry on the war and that there are good 
and reasonable hopes of ‘final victory.” 
We were certainly single-handed then. 
And on February 9, 1941, “one of our 
difficulties is to convince some of those 
neutral countries in Europe that we are 
going to win.... Give us the tools 
and we will finish the job.” 

I was both flattered and amused that, 
having described me as highly intelli- 
gent, your reviewer should quote my 
own comparison of intelligence “to 
over-bright headlights.” I feel I should 
have said something about tail lights 
also, which enable the backseat driver 
to comment brightly on traffic that has 
been overtaken and passed.—Yours 


faithfully, E. L. Spears 
London, S.W.1 
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{Sir Winston Churchill often said th). 
British would fight to the last and that he 
had confidence in ultimate victory—wo.\4 
any statesman tell his country that it would 
fight on until it was defeated? Bur thi< 
is not at all the same as saying that Brit.) 
was capable of beating the Germans sinw!-. 
handed. In the speech of June 18th, trom 
which Sir Edward quotes, Sir Winston 4): 
said that already Britain could count on 
four dominions in the fight, and he alwys 
counted on America’s coming in in :) 
end.—Ep1!rTor.]} 


c 


The Measure of Private 
Saving 


Sir—You rightly point out the signi- 
ficant increase in private saving which 
has occurred over the past two and a 
half years ; and you argue that this trend 
has been as much the result as the cause 
of the disappearance of inflation. “The 
resuscitation of personal thrift is, in the 
last analysis, a reflection of renewed con- 
fidence in the value of money.” A closer 
analysis of the national income statistics, 
however, does not seem to give un- 
equivocal support for your conclusion. 


Consider first the (realised) ratio of 
personal saving to disposable money 
income over the years 1948 to 1953. In 
the first three years this ratio tended to 
be around one and a half per cent; in 
1951 it doubled to about three per cent 
and jumped up to nearly seven per cent 
in 1952, since when it seems to have 
remained at this level. The interesting 
thing is that whereas in 1949 and 1950 
retail prices weré reasonably stable, being 
in each of these years not more than 
three or four per cent higher than in the 
previous one, in 1951 and the first half 
of 1952 they were rising very rapidly, 
becoming stable again in 1953. Thus 
it appears that the upward shift in the 
“propensity to save” occurred when 
prices were rising- and not when they 
were stable, and at a time when real in- 
comes (i.e., the increase, in money 
incomes deflated by retail prices were 
constant rather than increasing. 

Part of the explanation may lie in the 
development of personal incomes over 
the period. Disposable money income 
rose considerably during 1951 and 1952 
as a result of widespread wage increases; 
and it might be that, despite the fact that 
money incomes barely kept pace with 
retail prices, people were “misled” by 
the increase and did not rapidly adjust 
their expenditure accordingly. The 
slump in some consumer goods industries 
at the beginning of 1952 is clearly rele- 
vant here. Of course it still has to be 
explained why consumers did not eventu- 
ally (say in 1953) adjust their expenditure 
to their incomes to restore the earlier 
relationship. The answer may lie in the 
fact that as a consequence of tax reduc- 
tions in the 1953 budget they were able 
to increase real consumption considerably 
without reducing the proportion of their 
income saved. Another part of the ex- 
planation may possibly be found in 4 
change in the distribution of aggregat¢ 
money income.—Yours faithfully, 
Cardiff G. W. Maynard 
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A 


7 years 


under the sea” 


N 1939 an under-water fisherman 
J lost his Rolex Oyster in deep 

water off the coast of Greece. He 
could see it clearly in a crevice be- 
tween two rocks, but could not 
each it. 

In 1946 he returned to Greece and 
took up under-water fishing again. 
Being lent a self-contained breathing 
.pparatus, he thought of his long-lost 
watch. With the new equipment he 
was able to swim down to the sea 
floor. A short search of the weeds 
covering the rocks disclosed the 
watch in the same crevice where he 
had last seen it 7 years before. After 
a little attention, it kept as perfect 
time as it had always done. 

What a tribute this story is to the 
superb accuracy of the Rolex move- 
ment! And how well it demonstrates 
the perfect protection given to this 
movement by the waterproof Oyster 


case, 





*This is a true story taken from a letter 
written to Rolex by Mr. D. F. Pawson. The 
original letter may be inspected at the 
offices of the Rolex Watch Company, 18, rue 
du Marché, Geneva, Switzerland. 


‘HE ROLEX OYSTER PERPETUAL, a meticu- 
‘ously aceurate watch whose movement és 
protected by the waterproof Oyster case and 
self-wound by the silent Perpetual “rotor” mech- 
anism. By keeping the watch fully wound 4 
ensures @n even tension on the mainapring and 
gives the movement a constant accuracy rarely 
btainable in a hand-wound watch. 


* * he 


THE ROLEX OYSTER PERPETUAL DATEJUST, 
the highest achievement in watchmaking. The 
Datejust is absolutely waterproof in its Oyster 
case and self-wound by the unique Perpetual 

rotor” mechanism. And it tells the date, clearly 


ard automatically, in @ neat window cus in the 


“ The Rolex Red Seal signifies that the Oyster Perpetual fully wound auto- 
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“...I came upon it in the same crevice where I had last seen it seven years before...” 


THE ANATOMY 
OF TIME 


A fascinating, illustrated book, 
recording man’s deep preoccupa- 
The smooth-running, silent, self- | tion with Time measurement, 
winding “rotor” keeps the Role | from the earliest recorded device 


: it-sec F of thi 
3 watch to which it is attached has been matically, if the watch is worn for ee ae oe oan 
3 awarded an Official Timing Certificate as little ag 6-8 hours a day. This Re to ‘th Rolex Watch 
Y by a Swiss. Government Testing constantly even tension on the | COPY, write 6 holex 





Bs fi Station, and has earned the proud title mainspring makes for still greater Co. Ltd., on personal or business 
4 of Chronometer. accuracy. 


ROLEX 


A landmark in the history of 


Time measurement 






=, { = ROLEX Chronometer — 
; ! Official Timepiece of Panagra Airlines 


5 
E 


ex Watch Company Ltd. (H. Wilsdorf, Governing Director), Geneva, Switzerland, and 1 Green Street, 
Mayfair, London, W.1, and The American Rolex Watch Corporation, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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does surprising things IN SUCH SURPRISING PLACES 


pare) 








STARCH IN ADHESIVES 


Starch is the basis of a versatile range of adhesives which can 
be given a wide variety of special qualities to make them suit- 
able for particular purposes: qualities such as quick or slow 
setting, great or small initial tack, resistance to moisture, harm- 
lessness to colour, and the like. The sealing of cardboard packs 
is one of the many very large-scale uses of starch-based 
adhesives. Feculose Company Limited, one of the companies in 
the Industrial Division of Brown & Polson, have developed 
special water-resistant adhesives with great success to solve 











CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


en 

i 
When you read in these advertise- 
ments how starch products are 
helping other industries you may 
see new possibilities of turning them 

| to account in your own business. We 

E 

Ww 





shall be glad to discuss them with you. 


packaging problems connected with export to humid tropical 
countries. Brown & Polson Industrial Division produce 200,000 
tons of starch products a year: more than 400 products, which 
are helping more than 80 different industries to reduce pro- 
duction costs, to make better products, or even to make 
products that.could not otherwise be made at all. We have spent 
more than 100 years in building up this large and varied 
business. We have learned a lot about the industrial uses of 
starch products, and our advice is frecly at your disposal. 


FECULOSE COMPANY LIMITED 


IN THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


Brown & Polson 





0 STRAND, LONDON, w.c.2 
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The Economics of Migration 


MIGRATION AND ECONOMIC 

GROWTH: A Study of Great Britain and 
Atlantic Economy. 

By Brinley Thomas. 


Cambridge University Press. 387 pages. 
42s 

N the period between 1815 and the 
| 1920s some fifty to sixty million people 
migrated from Europe. One might 
reasonably suppose that we now knew 
all about the causes and the consequences 
of this extraordinary episode. But it is 
clear from Professor Thomas’s book that 
several of the central questions are still 
open. Why did the emigrants leave ? 
To what extent were they expelled from 
Europe by a series of Malthusian crises ? 
To what extent were they drawn out by 


a series of development booms in the, 


United States ? 

Mr Thomas identifies four great waves 
of immigration from Europe into the 
United States between the 1840s and 
1914, and he shows the ways in which 
each of these stimulated investment in 
American railways and building, and 
accelerated the introduction of automatic 
machines capable of employing large 
amounts of unskilled labour. In Europe, 
on the other hand, there was a falling off 
of investment during these periods of 
intensified migration. Thus there were 
fluctuations in economic. activity with a 
span of roughly twenty years in both 
Europe and the United. States, but they 
tended to be compensating. This built-in 
stabiliser was, Mr ‘Thomas argues, 
one of the basic conditions of inter- 
national equilibrium before 1914. He 
analyses the reasons why such shifts of 
labour have dwindled, and has particu- 
larly interesting things to say about the 
effect of changes in the American social 
structure on the willingness of America 
to receive immigrants. 

The idea that the fluctuations in 
domestic investment in England tended 
to offset those in the regions of recent 
settlement is, of course, not new, though 
it has not previously been worked out in 
such detail nor applied to so wide an area. 
Were Mr Thomas departs most widely 
irom previous interpretations is in his 
discussion of the causes of the great 


bursts of emigration. It has usually been- 


thought that these bursts were mainly 
determined by an increase in American 
economic activity, that is, by the pull 
rather than the push. But Mr Thomas 
Suggests that they may have been very 
considerably influenced by the cycle of 
births in Europe, that is, by periodic 
increases in population _ pressure. 


Malthusian crises and expulsions of 
population assume in his pages a new 


role, and the investment booms in 
America become in some measure a con- 
sequence rather than a prime cause of 
the great waves of emigration. 

Mr Thomas’s conclusions in part 
derive from a very wide range of statis- 
tics and are in part illustrated by them. 
A large part of the work is devoted to 
correlation analysis of the relevant data, 
which are conveniently collected in an 
extremely comprehensive appendix. To 
this analysis Mr -Thomas has brought 
considerable ingenuity and some 
credulity. When applied to a period of 
imperfect statistics like the century 
before 1914 this sort of analysis is a very 
slippery tool. It is useful in suggesting 
possible connections between events, but 
by itself it is not enough to convince the 
reader that the connections suggested 
were the important ones ; we need to be 
shown a mechanism which can plausibly 
be supposed to have had the suggested 
effects. The trouble about this book is 
that Mr Thomas does not go behind and 
beyond his correlations. The book has 
an abundance of statistics and a number 
of stimulating if sometimes rather im- 
precise generalisations ; what it lacks is 
an adequate middle-ground of careful 
and detailed explanation, linking the 
facts with the ideas. When the reader 
attempts to fill the gap he may run into 
difficulties. For instance, while it is clear 
from the figures that Mr Thomas gives 
that the fluctuations in emigration are 
related to fluctuations in the birth-rate, it 
is not at all self-evident that the birth- 
rate is the causal factor. Emigration 
affects the birth-rate and, since most 
migrants tended to be young, may have 
affected it severely. 

This book is weakest just where works 
by economists are normally strong, in 
rigour of logic and lucidity of presenfa- 
tion. It is strongest where historical 
works by economists are sometimes 
weak: it deals with problems of major 
importance ; its approach is fresh ; and 
it ranges widely both in posing penetrat- 
ing questions and suggesting illuminat- 
ing answers. It is therefore a book well 
worth reading ; it has the merits as well 
as some of the defects of a pioneer. 


Pledge Redeemed 


THE TRANSFER OF POWER IN 
INDIA. 
By E. W. R. Lumby. 
Allen and Unwin. 274 pages. 18s. 
F all Britons are glad that India and 
Pakistan are independent, a minority 
is critical of the manner in which inde- 
pendence was granted. These urge that 
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the holocaust in the Punjab could have 
been avoided if Lord Mountbatten had 
insisted that British administrators 
should remain in charge for a year until 
the new governments of East and West 
Punjab could be organised. A few 
argue that the corruption and inefficiency 
that has to some extent admittedly in- 
creased since August 15, 1947, demon- 
strate that Britain should have continued 
its educative task for another fifteen 
years or so before handing over. Such 
criticisms are unrealistic to anyone who 
lived through the mounting tension of 
1945-47. Mr Lumby’s quietly pitched 
analysis, objective and often shrewd in 
comment, brings out what was plain to 
every British official on the spot: the 
administrative machine was crumbling 
in their hands. No British civil servants 
had been recruited during the war, 
while the civil, police, and military ser- 
vices had vastly increased in numbers 
and were therefore largely Indianised. 
Repeated British pledges of independence 
as soon as the war was won had created 
a state of mind in which tired British 
Officials were expecting to hand over and 
in which Indian officials tended—some 
unconsciously, others consciously—to 
disregard British authority. 


It might have been possible to reverse 
the set of the machine for another 
fifteen years of British rule if the British 
Government had been prepared to 
reason away its pledges; to dismiss 
Indian, and recruit British, officials in 
thousands ; to put down a rebellion be- 
side which that of 1857 would ‘have been 
child’s play ; and thereafter to’ maintain 
an army of occupation of some 50,000 
British troops. But it is a reasonable 
certainty that the British electorate 
would have thrown out any party that 
offered a programme so out of keeping 
with postwar sentiments. . The reality 
was that the British were in the impos- 
sible position of being responsible de 
jure for law and order without having 
the power de facto to enforce it. The 
only solution was to hand over responsi- 
bility as quickly as possible to those who 
were ready to shoulder it. In the 
venomous Congress-Muslim League 
atmosphere, any attempt to retain con- 
trol over the disputed Punjab would 
have aroused the worst suspicions of 
British sincerity, while the actual experi- 
ence of the universally abused Punjab 
Boundary Force shows that the masses 
felt that their safety lay in seeking pro- 
tection not from the British, who were 
obviously on their way out, but from the 
Hindu or Muslim authorities, to whom 
the future belonged. 


Mr Lumby suggests that the reaction 
of Asian peoples to Western rule passes 
through three stages: a nationalist 
renaissance among the intelligentsia ; 
followed, as Western industrialism and 
doctrines of social democracy spread, by 
a demand for radical changes in the 
economic and social structures that 
foreign rulers are unable to carry out ; 
and, thirdly, if the demands of 
nationalism and reform are unsatisfied, 


-by the emergence of Communism. He 


argues that Britain’s timely transfer of 
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power has given a vast sub-continent 
the chance to solve its problems demo- 
cratically. Mr Lumby has written an 
admirable study that is likely to remain 
the standard work on the subject until 
the official archives are opened. 


The Town Hall’s Problems 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

By W. A. Robson. (Revised edition.) 
Allen and Unwin. 404 pages. 25s. 


~HIS study of certain aspects of local 
government, which was first pub- 
lished in 1931, has been altered to take 
account of postwar developments. Pro- 
fessor Robson deals at length with the 
structural problems of local government 
and more briefly with its cultural possi- 
bilities, the evolution of the local govern- 
ment service, and the sinister propensi- 
ties of the district auditor. 

A prologue, “Local Government in 
Crisis,” carries the history of local 
government up to the current year. Its 
title indicates the author’s attitude to 
recent events. He deplores the removal 
by the Labour Government of many 
functions from local authorities, which 
is in contrast with that party’s earlier 
belief in expanding the scope of local 
government. There were several causes 
for these transfers. Mr _ Robson 
emphasises particularly the structural 
inadequacies of the present local govern- 
ment system, but also important was the 
passion among Labour supporters for 
equalising (as far as possible) the local 
standards and costs of the main services. 
This desire leads naturally to either 
central management or stringent central 
control. The administrative cost and 
waste of this policy and its destructive 
effect on local democracy have been 
largely overlooked—and seemingly by 
the Conservatives as well as Labour. 
The author might have treated this trend 
more fully. 

Mr Robson gives a competent account 
of the sorry history of the attempts to 
reform local governments since 1945. 
He includes a just castigation of Mr 
Bevan, who as Minister of Health would 
neither admit his own responsibility in 
the matter (until he was about to leave 
office) nor allow the Local Government 
Boundary Commission to function 
effectively. Mr Robson ends with some 
gloomy reflections on the _ political 
prospects for obtaining reform. Since 
his book went to press, however, Mr 
Macmillan has made the outlook a little 
brighter. 


Prisoner of the Russians 


I SURVIVED. 
By Godfrey Lias. 
Evans. 224 pages. 12s. 6d. 


oo book relates the experiences in 
the Soviet Union of a young 
Austrian prisoner-of-war, who returned 
to his country at the end of 1952 after 
ten years of captivity and attempts to 
escape from it. Pepi, as he is called, was 
taken prisoner at Stalingrad in January, 
1943. He escaped from his prison camp 


at Christmas, 1944, and in order to move 
west with the advancing Russian columns 
he and a friend took the extraordinary 
step of joining a horse transport unit of 
the Red Army. They were able to do 
this as they both spoke good enough 
Ukrainian and Russian to pose as 
Ukrainians ; they obtained the necessary 
personal documents from a Jewish black 
marketeer.. In this way they reached 
Berlin where they absconded from the 
Soviet Army in July, 1945. 

Here the story would have ended if a 
pure mischance had not led to their 
arrest by the Russians as they made their 
way across the Soviet zone. Pepi spent 
the next seven years in forced labour 
camps in the Soviet Union. He was 
finally repatriated as a result of an 
amnesty granted at the request of the 
Austrian President. 

Harrowing though many of Pepi’s 
experiences were, Mr Lias has told his 
story in a light and very readable way. 
The book gives many-~ interesting 
glimpses of the seamy side of life in the 
Soviet Union, though it must be said 
that the occasional generalisations about 
Soviet politics are not convincing. 

The most enlightening as well as. the 


most lurid passages in the book describe , 


Pepi’s experiences after he had received 
a sentence of 6§ years’ penal labour for 
alleged felony. In the penal camp to 
which he was then sent, he entered a 
grim world of thieves and cut-throats, 
the habits and morals of which make a 
mockery of any communist claim to have 
organised a society less disposed to 
encourage crime than the societies of the 
west. Here he came in touch with 
members of different semi-secret under- 
world gangs, who seem to have been at 
odds both with the Soviet authority and 
with each other. Pepi tells us in par- 
ticular of the Black Cats, a kind of Robin 
Hood organisation which often dis- 
tributed the proceeds of their robberies 
to the poor. But, understandably 
enough, Pepi is able to give only enough 
details of these gangs to whet the reader’s 
appetite. 

If it is read as a story of escape and 
endurance, one’s interest in this book 
does not flag. But as a picture of even 
one aspect of the Soviet Union it is 
inevitably disappointing. 


The Long View 


ECONOMIC CHANGE, 
By Simon Kuznets. 
Heinemann. 341 pages. 15s. 


Cy the field of belles lettres, 

the word “ essay ” has travelled a 
very long way from its primary mean- 
ing. An essay may be: virtually a 
chapter in a projected book, a reprinted 
lecture or broadcast, a dehydrated 
volume—almost anything, indeed, short 
enough to be read at a sitting or too 
short to be bound between separate 
covers. Whatever its form, it is -far 


_ likelier to be a considered and completed 


statement than the tentative exploration, 


the probing venture, that its name 
implies, 
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Dr Kuznets, with his formidable 
reputation for handling and ana), sing 
masses of intractable statistical Matter 
is one of the last writers from whom, at 
first blush, one would expect a volume 
of essays in the real sense ; and indeed 
the most substantial item in this book — 
the “Relation between Capital Goods 
and Finished Products in the Business 
Cycle,” originally printed in the co\!ec. 
tion of “ Economic Essays in Hono: of 
Wesley Clair Mitchell” in 1934, has 
nothing exploratory about it. I: is , 
finished judgment, and a masterly one 
on someone else’s exploration. Esc. 
where, however, and particularly in the 
later papers reflecting his shift of 
interest “from business cycles to 
national income to economic growth,” 
Dr Kuznets appears as a true essayist 
as much suggestive as informative. ask- 
ing more questions than he answers, 
opening up vistas, ventilating unceriain- 
ties. In “ National Income and Indus- 
trial Structures,” “ National Income and 
Economic Welfare,” and “ International 
Income Levels,” he attempts to put the 
Statistician’s quantitative comparisons in 
a true social perspective, making a 
proper and realistic allowance for the 
differences between a fully developed 
market economy and one in which the 
bulk of economic activity remains out- 
side the market, and between those 
elements of the supposedly “net” 
national product that truly enter into 
the standard of living and those (such 
as the transport of workers) that should 
properly be regarded as costs incurred 
in maintaining that standard. 

These three essays bubble with 
enough ideas and suggestive possibilities 
to occupy several practical research 
workers for a lifetime. “ Retardation of 
Industrial Growth,” an earlier’ paper, 
sets out and partially verifies a hypo- 
thesis concerning the time-sequences of 
development, which the reader is left 
to link up for himself with the article 
on “ Schumpeter’s Business Cycles ” or, 
for that matter, with the work of Dr 
W. W. Rostow. The last two essays, 
dealing with more general long-term 
trends and notably with the international 
réle of the United States, both end with 
a plea for a moral philosophy. 
“Economic Change” has the more 
power to stimulate because its tenta:ive 
generalisations, its effervescence of 
ideas, are the work of an author who 
knows so thoroughly the long stony 
road from hypothesis to proof. 


Northern University 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS: 7h 
First Half-Century. 
By A. N. Shimmin. 
Cambridge University Press. 245 pars. 


21s. 
S Bing University of Leeds had its oricin 
in a small social organisation, founded 
in 1849, known as the Conversation C1115, 
which in the early ’seventies, arising © ¥t 
of a proposal for a Leeds educatic 2! 
council, was instrumental in the for - 
tion of the Yorkshire Board of Educat... 
To this board came a suggestion mc 
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by James Kitson (later Lord Airedale), a 
Lecds engineer, for a central college for 
West Riding of Yorkshire whose 
se should be the technical training 
sung manufacturers and science 
ors, This led to the formulation in 
of a scheme for a college of science, 
known as the Yorkshire College of 
ce, with four endowed chairs and 
rriculum comprising mathematics, 
.ecring, chemistry, mining, geology, 
.c:allurgy and experimental philosophy. 
lespite a relatively small response to 
, public appeal for funds the college was 
ypened in 1874 for the reception of 
ents of fifteen years of age and up- 
wards. On the opening day only one 
‘nt was registered and 24 was the 
full-time and part-time for the first 
session, rising to 80 full-time the follow- 
ing vear. A notable accession of strength 
C in 1884 by amalgamation with the 
School of Medicine. This, founded in 
1821, had won a high reputation in its 
field and later proved a great asset to the 
new university. 
hut of these small beginnings has 
developed the great university of today, 
with its academic staff of over 600 and 
over 3,000 full-time students, and with 
in annual income that has grown from 
£3,000 in 1874-75 to £34,000 in 1903-4 
ind in 19§2-§3 to nearly £1,200,000. The 
buildings have been greatly extended and 
now include the great Brotherton Library 
ind Parkinson Hall, while plans for the 
ture visualise a further expansion 
which would create a great university 
irter penetrating to the very heart of 
city. 
(hese are but items of the story— 
-inating to all who have shared in its 
struggles, triumphs and defeats—which 
has been set out by Professor Shimmin 
1s a labour of love with masterly skill and 
precision in the sifting and interpretation 
of the records. His book will be 
welcomed by all who know Leeds, and, 
despite its inevitably heavy weighting 
with local detail, may also be commended 
to all interested in the development of 
higher education. 


Shorter Notices 


INTRODUCTION A L’ANALYSE 
MACRO - ECONOMIQUE: Ll: Les 
Origines. 

Jean-Claude Antoine. 
Presses Universitaires de France. 290 
eges, 1,000 francs. 


his book, the first volume of a massive 
survey of macro-economic theory, deals 
with the history of its development from 
> first long-neglected origins among the 
*cnteenth-century mercantilists down to 
‘General Theory.” It is, in @ sense, 

1 by-product of World War II, of the 
eniorced intellectual isolation of France 
which cut off French economic thought, 
ver @ crucial five-year period, from the 
rcvoluuonary developments initiated by 
Keynes. Discovering, when the frontiers 
were reopened, a whole mew science of 
*onomics, the author set out to explore, 
‘o bring himself up to date, and—after 
woat must have been a really superhuman 
ciort of digestion—to embody what he had 
‘araed in @ comprehensive survey, which 





should spare other French - speaking 
students a similarly exhausing experience, 
and should, at the same time, li the 
new economics with those elements in the 
old that contain the seeds of its develop- 
ment. The result is a valuable work of 
reference, having no equally all-embracing 
counterpart in any language; but it is a 
work which, when one begins to consider 
its audience, appears to fall between two 
stools. It is, once the first few chapters 
are passed, exceedingly stiff, making free 
use of advanced mathematics and deploying 
the terminologies of successive schools with 
confident virtuosity but very little mutual 
translation. Those well equipped to read 
it are likely to be professionals themselves 
and to need it comparatively little ; those 
to whom it could be most useful are likely 
to be just plain stumped. Its ideal reader 
is probably an honours man carly in his 
final year. For the limited class it deserves 
to rank as a standard. 


* 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS 1952. 

By Richard P. Stebbins. 

New York: Council of Foreign Relations ; 
London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 492 pages. 36s. 


The theme of this latest volume of the 
annual survey of “ The United States in 
World Affairs,” competently and carefully 
a by Mr Stebbins with the research 
staff of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
is the contrast between the Soviet strategy 
of world conquest and the American or 
Western strategy of anti-communist defence. 
To Mr Stebbins the salient characteristic 
of international affairs in the year 1952 was 
the continued tension and deadlock between 
the hostile forces of East and West—in 
Germany, in Western Europe and in the 
Asian-Arab world—and the growing fear 
of total war as the armaments available to 
both sides increased in quantity and 
destructive power. 

Mr Stebbins is particularly concerned to 
show how the interests of the West suffered 
throughout 1952 as a result of the tendency 
of American policy makers to concentrate 
attention on the purely military threat from 
the USSR, thus neglecting the equally vital 
non-military aspects of Soviet strategy—the 
= economic, diplomatic and psycho- 
ogical measures aimed at exploiting the 
latent weaknesses of the West. The most 
important question emerging from this 
study of the East-West conflict in 1952 is 
how, without resort to general war and 
without a genuine change in Soviet policy, 
an international settlement is to be obtained. 
It should provide a vital theme for the next 
volume of the survey. 


Books Received 


THe EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH YEAR 
Book, 1953-54. 
Edited by R. S. Russell. Newman Neame. 
453 pages. 45s. 


The second edition of this year book 
presents a great deal of information about 
the Commonwealth in a convenient form. 
For each country it is possible to look up 
such facts and figures as its constitution, 
population, religions, education, budget, 
trade and communications, Figures are 
mainly for 1951 or 1952. About a quarter 
of the book is given over to a useful survey 
of the raw materials of the Commonwealth 
showing the Commonwealth share in world 
production of each commodity and balance 
of trade in it. ' 
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MANAGEMENT OF AGRIC)JLTURB AND Foop 
IN THE GERMAN-OCCUPIED AND OTHER 
AREAS OF Fortress Europe: A Study in 
Military Government. 

By Karl Brandt, in collaboration with Otto 
Schiller and Franz Ahigrimm. Stanford 
University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 741 pages. 80s. 


This vast survey describes in detail the 
agricultural and economic implications of 
the German conquest of Europe. The 
subject matter is discussed under the lhiead- 
ings of the different countries and arcas 
under German occupation. 


Tue Frurr ANNuAL, 1953-54: Year-Book 
and Directory of the World’s Fruit Trade. 
Edited by H. F. Tysser. British-Continental 
Trade Press, 532 pages. {1. 


Year Boox or Lasour Statistics 1953. 
International Labour Office, Geneva. 375 
pages. £1 10s. paperbound. £1 Ilé6e. 
clothbound. 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE PROBLEM OF 
ASSESSMENT | SCALES. 

Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants. 

98 pages. 20s. 


BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR, 1954. 
Edited by John Armitage. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 678 pages. 365 
illustrations. 3 guineas. : 


Dicest or Statistics, Northern Ireland: 
No. 1. March, 1954, 

Belfast: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 
59 pages. 5s. 


This is the first of an official digest of 
statistics for Northern Ireland prepared on 
the lines of the Monthly Digest. It will be 
published once or twice a year. 


Boron STEELS: Production and Use. 
OEEC, Paris. 140 pages. 


L. T. C. ROLT 


Wainterstoke 


“Tt was a brilliant idea of 
Mr. Rolt’s to tell the story of 
the Industrial Revolution 
through the biography of an 
imaginary town.” 

NORMAN NICHOLSON (Observer). 


“This work postulates a town 
in the Midlands and diffuses 
through it the whole history of 
England. 


*< Fictionalised history is, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, 
productive of fallacy ; either by 
the subordination of fact to the 
requirements of the plot, or by 
over-simplification, or by gross 
partisanship on the side of the 
hero. But Winterstoke is the 
hundredth case.” GUY RAMSEY 
(Daily Telegraph). 
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GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 


* 


Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 
to your nearest branch. 

HEAD OFFICE:—2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 

LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 


Telegrams: Nonfermet, Telex, London 
Cables: Nonfermet, London 


143 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 
Telephone: Blackfriars 3641 


LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 41 WATER STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 - Telephone: Central 6471 


98 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C2 
Telephone: Douglas 5433 
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NATIONAL {RUST 483 ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated with limited liability under The National Bank Act of the U.S.A 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1954. 
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RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in Banks ...........ccesseeeeenerees $1,307,405,929.1} 
United States Government Securities and 
Securities Guaranteed by the Government...... 1,904,890,364.35 | 
| Federal Agency Securities....i....-..-seceeeneeseseenee 162,958,636.46 | 
| State, County and Municipal Securities ............ 565,351,090.06 | 
Other Becwrities os iki Ak hie aes 120,935,29 
| Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the United 
| States Government or its AQENCIES 66 <.cene...0ees 1,189,255,987.48 
| Other Loans and Discounts .............6ceeeeeeeeeees 2,816,776,208.28 
| Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. ....-....-ceceeeeeeeenee 70,953,970.32 
| Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc....... 181,318,885.14 
| Accrued Interest and Other Resources............++. 43,017,452.31 
TOTAL: RESOURCES. <c.cssccceceunessiparseian $8,362,863 ,815.24 
LIABILITIES 
CRIDAE Secviiins edo cscntstbivia neat $150,000,000.00 
SPOS 6c. ky ea 200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits and Reserves 104,862,238.75 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. _ .......ceeeceeeeee $454,862,238.75 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses......ccc.scseseeesee 60,718,540.73 
Deposits {Sivings and Time °3918,262.738.72 f 7596034,667.08 
Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. ...............045 185,810,764.70 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, et. .....0.....sceceecees 65,437,603 .98 
TOTAL. LEABELITIES: scncscdssisccscdiccckcivens $8,362,863,815.24 





Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California , 


Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe 
Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation: Member Federal 
Reserve System. 


Bank of America 


(INTERNATIONAL) 
Home Office—New York, N.Y, 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1954. 


RESOURCES | 
Cash in Vault and in Banks .............sseceesceeeeee $32,637,340.96 
United States Government Obligations ............ 22,606,467 .34 
Cane STEN in 6c: i siescacconcepiscebbascdcalgecnies 758,876.92 
Smt aid: TCI ia ho Saisie eek ijecac deen pens 33,848,908.61 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc....... 45,746,703.04 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources.............++ 478,501.87 
TOTAL RESOURCES. 0.20. .sscescss iiboiesrasdi tei $136,076,798.74 
ed 
LIABILITIES 
GCOORL inessicvetoiwsccdduncaticas ie’ $10,000,000.00 
OI amis sis Ge Sicdncsesiestennbios 3,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ..........+.0«. 875,416.30 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS.  .0cisccidicesisece $13,875,416.30 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses ...........0...++« 600,000.00 
SINNED oasis ccksconsxcapertnatarciovasansaSeremelaanions 75, 179,346.38 
Liability for Letters of Credit, etc...............60+ 45,974,637.94 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. .....5......0c..0e0ss 447,398.12 
TOOT Ak, TAT wen tis esike cpp cen tesndcnnes 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Congress on the Middle Road 


Washington, DC 

) ARRING accidents this Congress will not need to delay 
B its departure much, if at all, beyond the habitual target 
date of July 31st, and the record it is leaving behind should 
supply arguments for everyone in ‘the forthcoming elections. 
Enough of President Eisenhower’s legislative programme 
will, it seems, have been enacted for him to be able to declare 
that the Republican party has passed his test of its worthi- 
ness to remain in power ; enough of it will have been dropped 
or postponed for the Democrats to be able to quote the 
President’s test in evidence against bis party. 

‘hose Democrats who want to demonstrate to the voters 
that they are more pro-Eisenhower than the Republicans can 
talk about foreign policy and trade and about the rights of 
the executive branch. Democrats did more than Republi- 

ins for the Administration’s foreign aid legislation in the 
House of Representatives ; a group of Democrats in the 
Senate carried the weight of the argument against the 
Bricker Amendment, which would have limited the Presi- 
dent’s discretion in conducting foreign policy, and supplied 
more than half of the votes against it; and Democratic 
Senators organised an impressive demonstration in favour 
of the President’s foreign trade policy after his own party 
had induced him to abandon it for this year. Moreover, 
during the televised hearings of the Senate’s Permanent 
Investigating Sub-committee which, as the New Yorker put 
it, was investigating itself like a monkey looking for fleas, 
it was frequently made to look as if the Democratic members 
were the sole supporters of the Administration. On the 
other hand: Republicans who wish to blame their opponents 
for obstructing the President’s programme: also have 
examples to offer: the votes in the Senate, cast predomi- 
nantly by Democrats, to make Hawaiian statehood depen- 
dent on the much more dubious proposition of statehood for 
Alaska, and to send the suggested amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley labour law back to committee. Democratic votes 
also denied a two-thirds majority to the constitutional 
amendment lowering the voting age to eighteen. 

"hose who support Mr Eisenhower’s conception of the 
Presidency are able to point out that, despite the “ well- 
dlicised diversions ” about which he has periodically com- 
plained, he has induced an evenly divided Congress to 
“velop a solid if unsensational body of legislation that meets 
his two criterias these are that the measures should be 
politically “in-the middle of the road” and that the men 
who take responsibility for them should be the regular 
leaders of the Republican party. The first condition, 
intended to sidetrack issues which have divided the country 
emotionally, has involved the abandonment of successive 
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items in the programme which developed naturally out of 
the positions taken by Republicans when in opposition, as 
well as the carrying out of detailed studies to see how 
existing policies could be improved without arousing deep 
feelings. The second condition, which the President con- 
siders essential if in future the Republicans are to be con- 
sidered seriously as a possible governing party, has prevented 
the Administration from working through ad hoc groups 
who support different sections of its programme—through, 
for instance, the Democratic leaders when trying to get 
permission to lower trade barriers further. 

The President’s detractors also derive arguments from 
these same criteria. They criticise as excessive his emphasis 
on the “middle of the road” in his legislative 
programme, on the ground that there is no standing 
room in the middle of some roads because of the 
traffic trying to pass in opposite directions. The 
Randall Commission’s report on foreign economic policy, 
for example, it is argued, shows that no compromise 
is to be found in Congress between those who want more 
protection and those who want freer trade. A more radical 
criticism of Mr Eisenhower comes from men like Mr Walter 
Lippmann and the Democratic Senator Fulbright, who 
regard as mistaken his emphasis on-a legislative programme 
which, while mildly “ progressive,” one of the two adjectives 
the President likes to use about it, can scarcely be con- 
sidered “dynamic,” which is the other. The President, 
they feel, should rather spend his energies on asserting 
the proper authority of the executive, clarifying foreign 
policy, and coming to grips with such threats to his 
Administration as the investigations of Senator McCarthy— 
behaving in fact more like a Prime Minister of Britain and 
less like a President of France. 


* 


Mr Eisenhower, however, is fully aware that his remark- 
able ability to_retain popular support is related to his 
appearance of being, unlike many of his predecessors, 
somewhat above the partisan battle. He has resolutely 
adhered to his principle of not replying to other individuals 
by name; his two specific appeals over the heads of 
Congress to the:people for support—against the Democrats’ 
attempt to bring about further large tax cuts and in favour 
of his farm policy—were fairly rapidly followed by voting 
successes on these measures in Congress. Although he 
has been unfortunate in some of the Republican committee 
chairmen in the House of Representatives, the skill and 
adroitness of the Speaker, Mr Martin, and the majority 
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leader, Mr Halleck, have brought considerable acceptance 
among Congressmen of the idea, once ridiculed by Senator 
McCarthy, that the November election will turn on the 
extent to which Congress has enacted the President’s pro- 
gramme. Mr Halleck in particular has employed pressures 
which are considered ruthless in Washington to induce 
Republicans to vote in a way contrary to their previously 
expressed convictions, setting the example himself by 
abandoning two years of opposition to the “ socialist ” 
principle of public housing. 

Apart from clearing the bulk of the Appropriations Bills 
hrough the House ahead of. schedule, Mr Halleck’s largest 
single feat to date has been what the President has called 
the “‘ great and sweeping victory,” in which the principle 
of flexible price supports for basic agricultural commodities 
has triumphed over that of high rigid supports, even 
though only in a modified form. Many of the Republicans 
who yielded to pressure on this question are lugubriously 
predicting serious trouble when they get home; their 
only hope, they maintain, is that general enthusiasm for 
the President and his programme will carry them through. 
Similarly the Democrats are relying heavily on the farm 
issue to pick up seats and are thus becoming more deeply 
committed to high rigid supports, which is hardly cheering 
for those optimists who have been hoping that the party 
of Mr Adlai Stevenson would become the party of brains 
and new ideas. 


* 


On present indications each side will have lost one of 
the issues with which it started the congressional session. 
While signs of economic recovery seem to preclude the 
Democrats from campaigning once again against Mr Herbert 
Hoover, on the slogan of “ yet another Republican depres- 
sion,” Republican orators can hardly now repeat the 
President’s triumphant assertion of last January that, in 
the field of foreign affairs, “‘ that precious intangible, the 
initiative, is ours.” 

At Geneva the United States has been on the periphery ; 
in the United Nations it seems as if it may shortly be on the 
defensive. While Mr Dulles confidently asserts that his 
diplomatic skill will make superfluous Senator Knowland’s 
drastic threat of an American withdrawal from the United 
Nations if Communist China is admitted, the mood in 
Congress is one of bewilderment and dismay—bewilder- 
ment at the gulf in moral judgment between the United 
States and Britain, which was revealed to many members 
for the first time by the visit of Sir Winston Churchill and 
Mr Eden, and dismay at the prospect that the normal 
American majority in the United Nations may disappear 
on this question of admitting China. 

The President undoubtedly spoke for Congress and the 
nation when he said that he did not see how any impartial 
country could vote for the acceptance of Communist China 
under present conditions. It is a long time since Americans 
felt so isolated and misunderstood. The feeling is shared 
by members of both parties, but neither has any intention 
of taking the blame if it can be helped. The Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr Nixon, is naturally trying to shift it on to the 
previous Administration, and its failure to check Com- 
munist expansion in the Far Es:t, but the Democrats 
are equally naturally determined not to be weighed down 
once again by this charge. 
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Second Thoughts on Foreign Aid 


O sooner had the House of Representatives give: the 
President practically all he had asked for in forcign 
aid authorisations than the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, spurred on by Senator Knowland, began to have 
second thoughts on the matter. By threatening to write into 
support from the United Nations should Communist China 
be admitted, and all military aid from France and lraly 
should they not ratify the European Defence Treaty imme- 
diately, the Senators forced the Administration to clarify its 
position on both these points. Once this concession had 
been secured, however, the committee had second thoughts 
again, this time about the wisdom of this attempt to circum- 
scribe future diplomacy by current legislation,, and the 
foreign aid Bill, as it appears on the Senate floor, is more 
satisfactory than seemed likely a few days ago. 

On the admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations, the Bill contains only a requirement, proposed by 
Mr Knowland himself as a substitute for his original amend- 
ment, that the President must report to Congress on the 
implications of such a development for the United States, 
should it occur. And on the European Defence Treaty the 
committee, after a special appeal from Mr Dulles, followed 
the House’s example in cutting off only future military aid, 
not the arms that have already been ordered and are on the 
way, should the pact not be ratified. The Senate committee 
also restored the various cuts and other changes, concerning 
loans, purchases of farm commodities and so on, made by 
the House, including the appropriation for buying aircraft 
in Britain. But the committee then applied a general cut 
of roughly ten per cent to all sections of the Bill except the 
technical aid and multilateral co-operation programmes. 
The total sum therefore recommended to the Senate is $3.1 
billion, instead of the $3.3 billion authorised by the House 
and the $3.4 billion requested by the President. 


Crops at Cross Purposes 


S the Senate prepared to wrestle with the President's 
farm programme, the July crop report, the first com- 
plete forecast of this year’s harvest prospects, demonstrated 
once again the overwhelming abundance which has been 
encouraged by the present system—backed up this year by 
an unnecessarily generous Nature. For good weather—the 
much-publicised droughts and floods, however severe, have 
only local and temporary effects, it appears—and the 
scarcity of insect pests have frustrated the Department of 
Agriculture’s desperate attempts to cut the output of farm 
products which end up in storage instead of stomachs. It 's 
already costing the taxpayer $700,000 a day to store these 
surpluses, the government owns outright nearly $3.5 billion 
worth of commodities and, if Congress grants the Presi- 
dent’s latest request for additional lending authority, there 
will be $10 billion tied up in price-supporting operations. 
As a result of Nature’s bounty, although slightly less land 
was planted this year than last, about a million acres more 
will be harvested and record yields are expected, so that 
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total output will be little, if at all, below last year’s. Strict 
controls on both planting and marketing have reduced 
acreages of wheat and cotton, although similar restrictions 
had little effect om maize acreages ; the majority of farmers 
d this grain to their livestock instead of selling it and thus 
oming subject to the penalties for overplanting. The 
y crop report proved what was already known, that 
mers, unwilling to leave their land uncultivated and 
profitable, had planted other cash crops, mainly oats, 
barley, sorghums and soya beans, on the acres that they were 
forced to take out of cotton and wheat. This means a great 
rease in the supply of feed grains, and will probably not 
only involve the government in additional direct price 
port operations, but may also eventually bring a glut of 
meat and thus a demand for price supports there too. 






HARVESTED ACREAGE OF CROPS 
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Nothing Congress does about farm legislation can have 
much effect next year, but the Secretary of Agriculture has 
already taken steps to prevent a recurrence of the present 
squeeze. The restrictions on wheat planting and marketing 
next season, on which farmers are to vote next week and 
which are certain to be followed again by curbs on cotton 
and maize, include cross-compliance, under which a farmer 
must keep to the acreage allotments set by the authorities 
for all the basic crops on his farm if he wants price support 
for any one of them ; and on the 2 million larger farms, land 
taken out of a restricted crop can be planted only to hay and 
pasture if price supports are wanted on other crops. These 
strict controls, which have never been applied before, may 
force the farmers to do as the government hopes, and take 
some 40 million acres out of cultivation altogether, but 
they will be the least fertile acres and total output is, there- 
tore, unlikely to fall proportionately. 


Poor State of Health 


J UST as Congress was being congratulated on the helpful 
way in which it was now dealing with the President’s 
legislative programme, it struck a blow at the heart of his 
heversvery vigorous health insurance scheme and almost 
certainly knocked it out of this session. Mr Eisen- 
hower is, however, determined to revive these proposals, 
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. which would encourage private insurance companies, by 


giving them federal guarantees against loss, to extend health 
coverage to people who are now either not qualified fort, 
or not able to afford it. Unfortunately this attempt to see 
that all Americans have adequate medical care without 
compulsory insurance pleases no one except the President 
and his advisers. It is too debilitated to satisfy trade 
unionists and other liberal groups, while to the American 
Medical Association it seems to be infected with the germ 
of “ socialised medicine,” a diagnosis which was confirmed 
by the insurance companies who are also fearful of govern- 
ment interference. The Bill was unenthusiastically approved, 
largely for the President’s sake, by both the congressional 
committees concerned, but when it came to debate in the 
House, with no organised support and two powerful lobbies 
working against it, it was quickly sent back to committee. 
There it is likely to stay, to the regret of the Republican 
leaders who had regarded it as a useful vote-getting measure 
for next November. 

The election prospects, even if not the health of the 
average American, will, however, be improved by another, 
less important section of the President’s welfare programme 
which has been authorised. This is an extension of the 1946 
Act under which the federal government already assists 
states to build hospitals and public health centres. Federal 
assistance will now be available for homes for the old and 
chronically diseased and disabled ; in all these categories 
there is a great need for more facilities. Both Houses of 
Congress have also approved a Bill which would provide 
increased federal aid to the states for vocational rehabilita- 
tion programmes for the disabled, and another Bill which 
is expected to pass would give the states more freedom in 
spending federal grants for public health purposes. 


Coal’s Future 


New York. 


IX years ago the American bituminous (soft) coal 
industry broke all records with an output of 631 million 
short tons ; by the end of last month production had fallen 
to an annual rate of about 370 million tons. Employment 
in the industry has fallen correspondingly from 442,000 in 
1948 to 215,000 in April of this year, and it is hardly 
surprising that the United Mineworkers Union has forgone 
its annual demands for higher wages and has joined the 
coal operators in a series of desperate appeals for govern- 
ment assistance. The President is meeting these by the 
appointment of a special committee to consider what can be 
done to lift coal out of the present depression. 


The severity of the decline in demand for coal since the 
turn of the year is, of course, partly due to the drop in 
industrial production in general. But of greater significance 
is the almost uninterrupted decline, throughout the last 
decade, in the purchases of coal for what were formerly the 
industry’s two best customers—the railways and space 
heating. By the adoption of the diesel-electric locomotive, 
the railways have cut their annual consumption of coal by 
ovet 100,000 tons; and in homes and offices the 
“ pushbutton ” convenience of heating with fuel oils and 
natural gas has displaced another 60 million tons of coal a 


_ year. A part of this market may be recaptured—by coal- 
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burning gas turbine locomotives on the railways, and by 
more automatic coal-burning appliances in the home—but 
it is in meeting what should be the growing demand of the 
electric utilities, the steel companies, and the smaller 
industrial users that coal has the best chance of competing 
successfully in the long run with residual fuel oil and 
natural gas. 

To achieve this success, however, coal prices must be 
competitive with those of other fuels. Already this year the 
delivered price of coal has gone down by some 25 cents a 
ton more thar the usual seasonal reduction, but the poor 
earnings of most coal companies have left them little margin 
to support more aggressive price competition, unless they 
can first cut costs—and cut them in spite of the spectacular 
wage increases won by the organised mineworkers since the 
war. Not only have miners’ wages risen faster than those of 
workers in competing fuel industries, but they also account 
for twice as large a share of total costs—over 50 per cent 
in most mines. 

Some mineowners have sought a solution in lower wage 
rates under non-union operation, but the tendency to break 
away from the union is not by any means a strong one and, 
if it gains greater momentum, it will be bitterly opposed by 
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the organised mineworkers. An alternative attempt to 
lower wage costs by strict interpretation of existing labour 
contracts has been met by a strike. Furthermore, the miners’ 
leader, the intransigent Mr Lewis, would rather have 
unemployment among miners than agree to any cut in their 
wage rates. It is therefore not on lower wages, but on the 
higher productivity of labour—at the coal face, in under- 
ground haulage, and in the transport of coal to preparation 
plants and consumers—that the industry is pinning its 
hopes. 

The key to higher productivity lies in the increased 
mechanisation of production. The progress that is being 
made in this direction and its potentialities for the future 
will be discussed in a later article. But fully mechanised 
mining will not of Atself solve the industry’s problems. In 
order to capture and hold new markets, coal must be 
tailor-made to the exact specifications of the customer, and 
must be delivered, as well as mined, at low cost. The first 
requirement, which means that coal is now, in effect, a 

carefully manufactured product, is being met by a rapid 
increase in mechanical processing ; in 1953, $3 per cent of 
all coal sold in*America was first mechanically cleaned, 
washed and sized. Over 80 per cent of all coal is still 
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delivered by rail, and any economies achieved in the mines 
have been more than offset by increased freight rates, but 
the disappearance of the coal-burning locomotive has 
also removed the railways’ chief bargaining point. The 
mines, no longer tied to the apron strings of the railways’ 
demand for coal, are now free to devise alternative 
methods of transport instead of the railway wagon, o: 10 
force a reduction in rail freight rates. Costs have been 
reduced to some extent by the increased use of rivers and 
canals, and by the employment of more and larger lorries 
for local deliveries over a wider area. | 

Perhaps the solution to the problem of high transpor: 
costs may lie, in the long run, im the preparation and usc 
of coal in pulverised, or powdered, form, a form which is 
in any case being favoured increasingly by large industria! 
consumers. Taking a leaf from its competitors’ book of 
transport advantages, such coal will move to market, like o il 
and natural gas, as a fluid through a pipeline, or alternativ el 
by an overland overhead conveyor belt ; plans for developing 
both methods are already in an advanced stage. 


* 


If the industry succeeds in cutting the cost of mining, 
processing and transporting coal, it can afford to be opti- 
mistic about the future, despite the severity of its present 
depression. And the longer the view taken, the better the 
prospects. The cost of finding oil in the United States 
is bound to continue to rise and, eyen if imports are 101 
arbitrarily restricted, fuel oil prices in the long run are 
likely to increase as are those of natural gas. As the com- 
petitive fuels become dearer, a number of new uses {or 
coal will become economic. There are already a wide 
variety which are physically possible: the production of 
synthetic liquid fuels ; the underground gasification of coal ; 
the development of the coal-burning gas turbine for loco- 
motives and power generators ; the growth of a chemical 
industry based on direct coal hydrogenation, instead of as 
a by-product of coke production ; and the multi-purpose 
method of coal carbonisation to produce liquid fuels, 
chemicals and a hot char residue suitable as a fuel for 
power generation. All of these new uses are believed to 
have a commercial future, but much more intensive 
research is first required. The coal industry spends on 
research less than an eighth of what the petroleum industry 
spends, and publicly financed research on coal, such as the 
work of the Bureau of Mines on synthetic liquid fuels and 
the underground gasification of coal, has recently been 
sharply curtailed. 

But despite the colourful appeal of the new uses, the 
biggest—and the most rapidly growing—market for coa! 
in the future will be without question in the generation 
of electricity. Coal, displaced from American homes }; 
convenient oil and natural gas, is returning in the form ©! 
the equally convenient kilowatt-hour, through air cond) 
tioners and heat pumps, washing machines, water heatc's 
clothes dryers and the entire range of electrical appliance: 
A parallel growth is expected in agriculture and industry 
And as cheap hydro-electric sites become harder to find. 
the proportion of thermal stations is rising rapidly. }y 
1965, according to the Edison Electric Institute, the —_ 
load for electricity will be double the present load, and 
of the new capacity installed to meet the increasing demand 
at least 90 per cent will be in the form of thermal stations. 
And although the Atomic Energy Commission must even- 
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tu ae reverse its role as the nation’s largest energy con- 


from the victim before one or more investigating com- 


mer, and become one of coal’s competitors, nuclear mittees. Yet so far only two of these stories have got as 


nergy a in the long run, appears more likely to supple- —_far ag the third instalment. One of them had a nappy last 


nt coal tham to supplant it. 


chapter six weeks ago, when perjury charges ugainst Mr 


But to attack new markets with these new technologies Val Lorwin, once employed by the State Department, wére 


producers must remain flexible. The negative dropped by the Department of Justice and the investigator 


,eproaches which they and thé unions are at present discharged for misrepresenting the case when obtaining 





inding—limitation of imports of fuel oil, the pro- the indictment. 
tion of imports of natural gas, or guaranteed govern- 
purchases of coal without regard to comparative 
osts—-are mere palliatives which will impede rather 
promote the necessary adaptation of the industry 
; changed environment. The advocates of restriction 
many and voluble but, in view of the more far-sighted 
vers of the industry, government assistance should be 
t only, if at all, in the form of larger appropriations for 
ch, or of an increase in the industry’s tax depletion 
ice to provide more money for mechanisation. 


There is no suggestion of irregularity in the second, 
more famous story, that of Dr Owen Lattimore, the Far 
Eastern expert who worked for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, although there would seem to have been some 
inefficiency in the Department of Justice. For the Court 
of Appeals has upheld Judge Youngdahl in dismissing the 
vital count in the indictment of Dr Lattimore, which 
charged that he lied in denying to a Senate committee 
that he had been “a sympathiser and promoter of Com- 
munism and Communist interests.” This, said the court, 
was too vague an accusation to be brought to trial ; Mr 
Youngdahl’s rejection of one of the other, less important, 
_ charges was upheld, but two were reinstated. The Depart- 

The Lattimore Serial ment of Justice has now to decide whether to appeal against 
this decision to the Supreme Court, to drop the case 
altogether, or to bring Dr Lattimore to trial on the remaining 

[ALS for perjury are the only logical endings to the counts. These are that he committed perjury in denying that 
McCarthy anti<Communist thrillers, which always take — he knew that various writers for the journal of the Institute 
me pattern: allegations by the Senator that a govern- were Communists, that he knew that a certain Chinese 
fficial or adviser is, or more often was, a Communist was a Communist, that a meeting with a former Soviet 
; Communist affiliations, followed by repeated denials | Ambassador had not taken place during the period of the 
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lazi-Soviet pact, and that he had handled correspondence . 


for one of the President’s assistants during the last war. 

Certainly these remaining counts, concerning mainly Dr 
Lattimore’s opinions or the accuracy of his memory, hardly 
seem substantial enough to justify reviving a bitter con- 
troversy and involving him in the strain and expense of a 
trial ; nor unfortunately is it likely that his acquittal on 
such charges would arouse enough interest to wipe out of 
the public mind Senator McCarthy’s original naming of 
Dr Lattimore as the “top Soviet espionage agent in the 
United States.” For over four years Dg Lattimore has 
been devoting all his energies to fighting these accusations, 
and he is fortunate that his employers, John Hopkins 
University, have stood by him ; he therefore still has an 
opportunity to resume a constructive career. Another of 
Senator McCarthy’s victims, Mr John Paton Davies, has 
no such certainty ; also a Far Eastern expert, but a per- 
manent State Department official, he has been repeatedly 
cleared by loyalty boards, but is now apparently once 
more under examination on suspicion of perjury. 


Lumber out of the Wood? 


HE strike, now in its fourth week, of well over half the 
100,000 lumber workers in the Pacific Northwest, 
which produces nearly all the country’s plywood and about 
a third of its softwood, seems to be doing more good than 
harm to all concerned, except the construction companies 
and other users of lumber who have been paying about 25 
per cent more than usual for their supplies. But even prices 
are now coming down, although they are still far above 
normal, as consumers realise that there is no immediate 
threat of a shortage. This is mainly because many small 
lumber companies in the Northwest have either come to a 
guick settlement with the strikers or employ non-union 
labour ; some are even said to be using men on strike from 
other companies to man a second shift. 

Such an opportunity of increasing sales is particularly 
welcome to these small firms, for they find it ever more 
difficult to survive in an industry which has a habitual 
pattern of boom and bust and has for some time been one 
of the least prosperous sections of the American economy. 
The strike came when the large lumber companies repeated 
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their last year’s refusal to raise wages. The two lumber- 
men’s trade unions, belonging respectively to the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of Industria] 
Organisations, had already united for the occasion in antici- 
pation of this refusal and they presented a joint demand for 
an increase of 12} cents an hour. The unions recognised 
that the continued decline in lumber prices made it 
genuinely difficult for the companies to pay higher wages, 
and argued that a strike was the solution for both sides, 
since it would push prices up, as it has indeed done, and 
make wage increases feasible. The strike came at a time 
when there would in any case have been holiday shut- 
downs, and seasonal stoppages of logging operations because 
of the danger of fire during dry weather. So it is hardly 
surprising that there has been little pressure for a general 
settlement of a strike that seems, to trade unions and lumber 
companies alike, to be offering them, temporarily at lcast, 
a way out of the wood of recession. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Nebraska voters will have the unique opportunity of 
choosing three United States Senators in the November 
elections, as a result of the death of both of the state’s 
Senators—Mr Griswold and Mr Butler—this year. How- 
ever, of the three vacancies, only one is for a full six-year 
term ; the other two are for the last four years of Senator 
Butler’s term, and for the last two months of Senator 
Griswold’s expiring term. In a traditionally Republican 
state, the Democrats hope to benefit from the confusion 
which this unusual situation has caused among the Republi- 
cans ; there are no fewer than eight contestants for the 
Republican nominations. 


* 


The government’s principal purchasing agency, the 
General Services Administration, is planning a three-year 
purchasing programme to acquire 200,000 flasks of domestic 
and Mexican mercury for the stockpile at a guaranteed 
price of $225 a flask of 76 pounds. The current shortage 
of mercury has pushed the price up to $280 a flask, from 
$186 at the beginning of the year, and the government is 
in effect putting a floor under the price; this should 
encourage the reopening of high-cost domestic mines and 
thus increase the supply for the open market. 


* 


According to a report from the Bureau of the Census, 
more than seven million persons were employed in govern- 
mental positions in 1953 and drew $23} billion in pay 
during the year. Of these civilian public employees, more 
were in local than in state or federal government service 
and more were in educational and national defence wor! 
than in any other public enterprise. Although federa 
employment declined last year, state and local employmc 
has continued to rise. 
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Congress is continuing the suspension of the import '°x 
of two cents a pound on copper, but the duty will be reim- 
posed if the price of copper falls below 24 cents a pou 
It is now about 30 cents a pound and imports of copp<r 
have been running at about 35 per cent of domes’: 
production, 
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The World Overseas 
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Indonesia Watches in the Wings 


-r‘HE course of events since the fall of Dien Bien Phu has 
| been watched very closely in Djakarta. It is not of 
course everyone who even knows where the Red River delta 

But those who do have been taking stock of their own 
situation in Indonesia itself. And for one reason or another 
they have mostly come to a tacit agreement on one thing ; 
Indonesia must stay strictly neutral. If it does’ anything, it 
will sign a non-agression pact with China. It will not, 
under any circumstances that can at present be foreseen, 
join a South East Asia Treaty Organisation (Seato). 

The reason for this is simple. The anti-Communists are 
both hushed and anti-western ; they are alarmed at the 
developments in Indo-China but cannot bring themselves 
to take any decisive action. The Communists, on the other 
hand, are patiently as well as jubilantly biding their time. 
An interesting illustration of their attitude emerged some 
weeks ago from reports published in a moderate and cer- 
tainly not pro-~Communist Socialist paper. A number of 
left-wing groups had got together to discuss the way the 
wind was blowing in Geneva. The Communists among 
them re-emphasised the fact that with the 30 votes which 
they command in parliament they could bring about the 
fall of the present government at any time they wished. 
As, however, this would undoubtedly bring a coalition of 
the right-wing Muslims—Masjoemi party—and Socialists to 
power, they preferred to use their influence to blackmail the 
present government into carrying out policies favourable to 
Communist aims. 

Indonesia is in fact much more likely to dance to the Com- 
munist tune than either India or Burma. Delhi’s policy of 
neutralism is well known for its idealism, whether or not 
this must be regarded as starry-eyed. Rangoon is now 
staunchly independent, but also frightened and wary of 
Chinese intentions, as the visit of Mr Chou En-lai has shown. 
There is little that is starry-eyed about Djakarta ; rather 
is it a centre of political intrigue, in which personal 
ambition and Communist tactics might at any time combine 
(o produce a dangerous explosion. The only solidly opti- 
mustic fact that can be weighed against the reality of this 
peril is that almost no one who knows the Indonesians 
seriously expects the worst to happen. Although under con- 
siderable Communist influence, their country is at present 
likely to jog along for some time, without going Communist. 

in politics, one of the biggest question marks hangs over 
the constantly deferred general election. Preparations are 
how going ahead more actively than they have in the 
past, and it seems that even the present government coali- 
tton—the Nationalists (PNI) and the Greater Indonesian 


party (PIR)—which fears a resounding defeat at the polls, 
may not feel able to postpone the contest much beyond 
1955. The Communists meanwhile have already had one 
ingenious trick exposed. With a largely illiterate electorate, 
party symbols for which people can vote have to be 
officially registered. Until the main opposition party, the 
Masjoemi, protested, the Communists had managed to get 
the hammer and sickle quietly registered not only as their 
own sign but also as a general emblem for anyone not 
associated with any particular party. 

In economics, the feature of the past year has been a 
worsening of the general position and a definite weakenirlg 


of the national currency, the rupiah. Since last August gold — 


and foreign exchange reserves have fallen from Rp 2,210 
million to Rp 1,540 million. Government borrowings from 
the central bank had risen from Rp 83 million to no less 
than Rp 2,797 million by May of this year. And while the 
statutory rate of exchange is still 32 rupiahs to the pound, 
the imposition in March of a tax levy of two-thirds on many 
forms of remittance into sterling has lowered the effective 
rate to §3 rupiahs to the pound. Similarly, as Mr Macindoe, 
the chairman of the Indonesia Association, has pointed out 
in London, “owing to inducements and other devices 
the effective rate of exchange, where the import trade (into 
Indonesia) is concerned, works out at anything from Rp 32 
to Rp 96 to the pound.” A further devaluation of the 
rupiah is expected in many quarters. 

One of the tragedies of the new Indonesia is its ineffici- 
ency.. Fortunately for the people who form the backbone 
of the country, the peasants, nothing could apparently 
matter less. Their islands are rich and their basic human 
needs are small. And in terms of modern Asian politics 
it is everything to be free. There has indeed been a great 
feeling of exhilaration since the winning of independence 
four years ago. But, having advanced on to the world stage 
in their own right, the Indonesians cannot avoid its common 
problems. One of these is how they are to pay their way 
with a rising standard of living. Another is how to do so 
without resorting to the totalitarian methods inherent in 
Communism. 

It is easy for anyone who knew the prosperity and order 
of the Netherlands East Indies in the old days before the 
war to decry the mess of the present day. But the current 
phase is an essential part of the proces; of transformation 
from colonial status to successful independence. Already a 
good deal has been learnt and it must be hoped that Indo- 
nesia will be granted the time and ability to complete the 
change, without falling prey to a politica! philosophy that 
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would, in the end, be a burden to the country and a menace 
‘o its neighbours. 

For the British, the most immediate practical result of 
all this is to threaten the gradual elimination of some {£150 
million worth of commercial investment. British and other 
foreign firms are being confronted with immense and, it 
would appear, increasing difficulties. Every kind of obstruc- 
tion is put in their way in respect of remittances abroad, 
entry permits for their own nationals, the employment of 
labour, the use of housing, the employment of Indonesians 
on their staffs, taxation, security, long-term planning and, 
not least, form-filling; the returns from one firm are 
recently reputed to have had to be dispatched in five wooden 
packing cases. 

For the West as a whole a country as strategically placed 
as Indonesia is bound to be important. Although it has 
lately dropped out of the headlines, it remains to haunt the 
planners in the shadows. The Indonesian government has 
just made the gesture of finally breaking the formal Union 
which remained with Holland. At least an element of luck 
looks like being needed if it is not in time to forge some 
kind of new link with the Communist empire. 


Nasser’s Deal in Oil 


Y a new agreement with foreign oil companies which 

Egypt’s junta’ signed on June 26th, Colonel Nasser 
has displayed that he has practical notions about how to 
turn an adverse tide in the affairs of an underdeveloped 
state. For nearly ten years, Egypt and several of its neigh- 
bours have offered the anomalous spectacle of statesmen 
fending off foreign proposals likely to contribute to new 
investment and greater freedom from want. Their motive 
has been fear of the snares that they think underlie any 
scheme that is simultaneously of advantage to the west. In 
refreshing contrast to certain predecessors, Colonel Nasser 
has seen that there is no future for Egypt if its statesmen 
simply coast in neutral gear. He has therefore cut the 
nationalist cackle and signed an agreement with four major 
western oil companies on the development of Egypt’s oil 
industry. Naturally, the four companies stand to benefit if 
all goes well, but so do the Egyptians. 

A point Egyptians do not readily comprehend is that 
their oil industry is not as tempting to the foreign investor 
as those of some of their neighbours. Oilfields in Egypt 
have proved difficult to find and are apt to be faulty when 
discovered. Production has over the last few years amounted 
to only about two-thirds of consumption ; the latter is 
rising and the former failing unless reinforced by new 
discoveries. The balance of consumption has to be bought 
out of foreign exchange resources that are in short supply. 
A logical government would have given every encourage- 
ment to anybody willing to finance prospection for, and 
exploitation of, new resources. 

But nationalists are not logical. Successive governments 
have for years set less store by increasing home production 
than by clipping the wings of the only people capable of 
doing this for them—the foreign oil companies. _Monu- 
ments to this phase of nationalist thinking are the anti- 
foreign Companies Law of 1947, a Mining Law of 1948 
that confined the exploitation of discoveries to Egyptian 
companies, and the imposition of arrangements about selling 
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prices that deterred any oil company from increasing its 
stake in Egypt by rendering the yield on its end-product 
a matter of chance. If in a country that is part-prodiicer, 
part-importer, oil companies are to plough profits into 
expansion of production, they must be allowed some 


which they have to import at prevailing world prices. 

In the name of nationalism, successive Egyptian gov ern- 
ments shut their eyes to this fact of life. Broadly speaking, 
they required the companies to sell certain oils, and notably 
kerosene, below a price based on economic value and known 
as the “ justified price ” ; in compensation, other oils were 
to be sold at a price above that level and any unbalance was 
to be adjusted out of a Price Stabilisation Fund to be 
furnished by the Egyptian Treasury. In fact, the very basis 
for assessing the justified price was often in dispute and 
more than one cabinet left the Stabilisation Fund in deficit 
over considerable periods, The oil companies were at times 
operating at a loss to produce Egypt’s import requirements. 
One of them—Jersey Standard—-cut its losses and puiled 
out in 1950 ; the others—notably Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields 
and Socony Vacuum—hung on in hopes of better times. 

Neguib’s revolution raised these hopes only to dash them. 
His team amended the Company Law and introduced a |aw 
designed to promote foreign investment ; early in 1953 it 
also introduced a new Mining Law that permitted non- 
Ezyptian oil companies to exploit discoveries. But it still 
hedged foreigners about with onerous deterrents to enter- 
prise. Illogically, at the same time as it proffered its new 
inducements, the Neguib government dealt new blows at 
the surviving foreign oil companies ; notably it repudiated a 
price agreement that they had reached with the Wafd in 
1951 and refused them the priority. rights to prospecting 
licences that they had been granted in 1948-49—in a word, 
denied them the fruits of some expensive pioneering. If the 
junta’s policy was to woo the foreign investor, it looked as 
if its right hand did not know what its left hand was up to. 
One or two small independent oil companies nibbled at new 
ventures, but their capacity for investment was a mere drop 
in the bucket of Egypt’s needs. 


Starting the Ball Rolling 


Colonel Nasser seems to have a realistic appreciation of 
the hard fact that if the cost of extensive development of 
the oil industry is to be met, no one is in a position to do it 
except the established oil companies. His virtue is that he 
has flouted prejudice in order to start the ball rolling. 

The advantages of last month’s new oil agreement are 
that it settles tariffs and pricing to the satisfaction of both 
parties, that it gives the old-established companies up-(o- 
date prospecting licences in parts of Sinai where they have 
already spent some {E4 million, and that it holds out 
promise for Egypt that they will in the next three years spend 
a further £E4} million on improving production, refining 
and workers’ welfare. It also holds out hope that the 
Treasury will by instalments make good the deficit in thc 
Price Stabilisation Fund. 

Contrary to oriental belief, an agreement on paper is ‘I 
progress in being. The oil companies know that their opers- 
tions are still dogged by prospects of frustration and delay ; 
their hard-earned experience suggests that, however willinz 
the junta, performance may lag behind intentions becaus¢ 
Egypt's administrative machine responds only creakingly ‘© 
any new demand put upon it. The companies are capabic 
of putting sustained effort into working the deal, but mat«'- 
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ing effort by the Egyptians will be necessary if it is to work 
out as both parties would wish. Whether Colonel Nasser 
can infuse the necessary continuity into Egyptian practice 
remains to be seem. If he can, he may entice other foreign 
investors into Egypt. 


First Steps in Federation 


HIS is the season of budgets in Central Africa. Each 

of the three territories comprising the new federation 
continues to have its private agonies ; but it was the first 
federal budget, which Mr MacIntyre, the Finance Minister, 
is now piloting through the federal legislature, that was 
awaited with special interest and anxiety. Not only has 
the Federal Government assumed responsibility for the 
general economic advancement of the new unit, which, 
among other things means that for the first time the main 
taxes are to be raised federally rather than territorially, but 
the Government stands more than most governments on its 
economic record. In the debates over federation the theme 
song of its proponents was an economic. one—that federa- 
tion would bring the territories prosperity which would be 
far harder to achieve in isolation. It was more than usually 
important, therefore, for the Federal Party to be able to 
report progress and to hold out prospects. 

The Government has passed both these tests. Mr 
MacIntyre’s budget provides solid enough proof of the 
advantages of centralisation. Most Europeans will be 
noticeably the better off for it. Federal company tax is to 
stand at 6s. 3d. ; even if territorial governments continue 
to levy the full impost allowed by law for their own 
purposes (20 per cent), this will still in most cases mean 
a lower rate of taxation than in pre-federation days. The 
same applies to income tax ; and allowances continue at 
a rate that is said to be necessary in a pioneering country, 
but which would seem utopian to the British tax-payer. A 
married man with two children, for example, pays no income 
tax at all until his income reaches £1,250 a year. But the 
most unexpected, and the most pleasant, relief comes in 
the extent to which Mr MacIntyre has been able to level 
out territorial tariffs as a first step towards building a 
customs union betwen the three territories. As a result 
the cost of spirits and tobacco for the Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia has tumbled—and the African has been offered 
his bread and circuses in the shape of a reduction in the 
price of native cigarettes to one penny a packet. 


Rival Power Schemes 


_ For the future, Sir Godfrey Huggins has announced a 
£70 million development plan—a utility model as develop- 
ment plans go, but one which, given moderately fair 
economic weather, will stretch the federation’s internal and 
external fund-raising powers to the limit. The federation’s 
‘uture rate of expansion is so much at the mercy of 
imponderables, such as the world price of copper, that 
in three years’ time the pattern for investment may appear 
cither over-ambitious or puny. But as a working model, 
the plan concentrates on the right things. Better transport 
1s still the federation’s first need ; the plan envisages spend- 
ing £30 million on it during the next three years, and the 
money will not be wasted. For the rest, it concentrates on 
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two things—better social services, schools and the like for 
which African demand now far outstrips any foreseeable 
supply ; and hydro-electric power for mines and industry. 

It is this last item which presents the federation with its 
first really thorny problem of territorial amour-propre. 
There are two hydro-electric schemes afoot ; the Kafue 
project in Northern Rhodesia and the Kariba project in 
Southern Rhodesia. Until a few months ago Sir Roy 
Welensky and the northerners thought their scheme was 
in the bag. Kafue could provide the power for the copper- 
belt by the time it was needed ; and the Southern Rhodesian 
government raised no objections, provided that its chances 
of raising funds through the central government were not 
prejudiced. But experts now say that Kariba can supply the 
power earlier than was previously expected, and since the 
two projects are now clearly in competition for federal funds 
Mr Garfield Todd, the new Southern Rhodesian Premier, 
felt justified in backing his horse strongly. Feelings indeed 
ran so high that the Federal Government has-imported two 
independent French experts to go into the whole position 
before deciding what to do. 

This quarrel is symptomatic of the sort of friction that is 
bound to develop during the settling-in period of federation. 
Contrary to what politicians in Britain said, the pressure 
point is not racial politics but the natural jealousy of the 
three territories. . This alignment is at present minimised 
by the strength of the federal party in the central legislature, 
and by the concentration there of all the most influential 
politicians of the ancien régime. The opposition—the 
Confederate party—was annihilated at the polls, only its 
leader, Mr Dendy Young, being elected to parliament. It 
has since committed near hara-kiri. Most of its leaders 
resigned early this summer in protest against the nationalist 
tendencies of the party’s hard core ; and Mr Dendy Young 
is now left as an uncomfortably isolated head of an increas- 
ingly ultramontane body. 


Badinage and Bustle 


Political interest has thus tended to swing from the centre 
to the wings, where new faces are to be seen and new 
names are being made in the territorial legislatures. These 
bodies are still very important. They have direct control 
over native policy ; and, in the wrong hands, could make 
life very difficult for the central government. Perhaps the 
most remarkable change occurred in Northern Rhodesia, 
where the young and relatively inexperienced Mr John 
Roberts has taken Sir Roy Welensky’s place as leader of 
the unofficials on the legislature, and immediately sub- 
stituted a policy of co-operation with the still powerful 
official element in the government for Sir Roy’s_ own 
peculiar mixture of badinage and bustle. 

In Southern Rhodesia, an important new figure has 
emerged in Mr Garfield Todd, who has stepped into Sir 
Godfrey Huggins’ shoes with more assurance than anyone 
would have believed possible a year ago. This ex- 
missionary, whose liberal reputation hides some practical 
common sense, has gained considerably in popular esteem 
from his firm handling of labour problems since he took 
office. He did not hesitate to.call out troops at the time 
of the African strike at Wankie collieries early this year ; 
he showed equal decisiveness in June, when he nipped the 
illegal and foolish European railway strike in the bud and 
deported its leader to England. The logic behind this 
firmness—apart from the crippling economic consequences 
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of a strike—is that Mr Todd believes that African progress 
can come only through discipline all round—and particu- 
larly from the Europeans. A committee is being set up 
this summer to sort out the vexed problem of African 
trade unions in Southern Rhodesia ; and it is consequently 
all the more important that, if, as is expected, they are 
legalised, they should not have an object lesson in irrespon- 
sibility from their white colleagues. 

In Mr Todd’s way, Southern Rhodesia is tackling 
African advancement sensibly. It believes in decent housing 
for Africans and proper economic conditions which will 
prevent shanty-town industrialisation ; it believes in better 
health and education. Its hesitancy about giving the 
Africans the vote is not all hypocrisy. Southern 
Rhodesia has a common roll, and Africans will increasingly 
make use of it. Federation may in fact have speeded up 
African emancipation rather than the reverse. In Nyasa- 
land, Mr Lyttelton has agreed to greater African repre- 
sentation in the legislature and a land settlement that has 
made the plantation owners writhe. On the copper-belt, 
African and European trade unionists still confront each 
other, but the balance is tipping in favour of the African 
demand for better jobs at a rate lower than the fantastically 
high European wages. 

The good sense of Central Africa is, in fact, all the 
more remarkable for the tantrums that are being thrown 
to East and South. How long, or whether, this will last is 
anyone’s guess. But the first steps taken by the federation 
indicate that its critics were wrong and its advocates were 
right—and not only in the economic sense. In the battle 
of ideas, the liberals of Central Africa are turning down 
Malanism flat. They may even be raising hopes of 
liberalism in South Africa more than anyone yet suspects. 
If that is the case, they are doing without fuss just what 
was hoped of them. 


The MRP in Limbo 


AST May the Mouvement Républicain Populaire 
(MRP) held its assizes in a mood of optimism and 
seemingly unbounded confidence ; last week-end its national 
council deliberated in gloom and bitterness. Two months 
ago the congress saw the party firmly entrenched in power, 
clinging to its monopoly in foreign affairs and, on the 
basis of a couple of victories in by-elections, it had high 
hopes of further success at the polls. Now the Christian 
Democrats have lost the Quai d’Orsay and have been 
thrown from the government into opposition. 
The MRP is not used to opposition, With the exception 
of a few odd weeks it has had seats in the cabinet through- 


~ out the life of the Fourth Republic. Still, after the victory 


of M. Mendés-France its leaders promised to play their 
new role constructively. Those who hoped for quick 
proofs of that determination, or who saw in the appoint- 
ment of M. Robert Schuman as rapporteur on foreign policy 
a search for a compromise with the new majority, must have 
been disappointed by last week’s meeting. Since the MRP’s 
conduct of foreign policy is now under fire its retrospective 
defence was only natural. But most of the council’s time 
was taken up with attacks on the “ myth of Mendés-France ” 
and by questioning the latter’s good faith. In fact the main 
reproach against the new premier—that he has put the 
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question of European defence into the backgrounj— 
sounded somewhat hypocritical in the mouth of Chris jan 
Democrats who had not refused to sit im successive go\ ern- 
ments which had not even dared to set a date (|. 
parliamentary debate on EDC. 

The MRP may well not have recovered as yet fro: 
unexpected setback or it may hope for a quick retu” 
office. But however long it has to stay in the purga: 
of opposition, the sudden fall from parliamentary grace 
clearly & profound shock. Though the voices clamourin 
for a change were drowned last week in the general ten 
of mourning and revenge, there is a malaise in the Chris: 
Democratic ranks which cannot be camouflaged | 
discipline and nearly unanimous resolutions. Indeed, ‘!:. 
were already signs of internal dissension even behind |! 
bright facade of two months ago ; there were the contrac 
tions between progressive activists and conservative elect rs, 
between the party’s left-wing social slogans and its richt- 
wing political alignments. 
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Drifting to the Right 


The MRP is a young party heir to an o!d tradition. U; 
to the last war the French Catholics had no political party 
of their own, though the conservative groups had the back- 
ing of the Church. But there were many Catholic groups 
(such as Le Sillon, a direct ancestor of MRP) trying to 
reconcile social reforms and the teachings of the Church. 
These progressive, anti-Munich groups as well as various 
Catholic youth and working-class movements were cemented 
together during the Resistance. After the liberation they 
emerged as a single party with wonderful opportunities. In 
fact, the opportunities proved probably too good for the 
purity of the new movement of progressive Catholicism. 
With the bulk of right-wing leaders discredited as 
collaborators, this new party, backed by the Church, 
inherited many conservative voters and with over five million 
votes became the strongest non-Communist political body of 
the Fourth Republic. True, the MRP lost much of this 
electoral ballast when De Gaulle’s Rally swept the country 
in 1947. Still, even, now it is electorally strongest in the 
traditionally conservative clerical districts. 

It has been the task of the leadership to bridge or «t 
least to conceal the growing gap between the reformist 
activists, the militants, and the conservative elector:! 
clientele. This has been made easier by the consitution 
of the party, by the strong representation of the parlia- 
mentary group in congresses and councils. But the 
reformists could not stop a steady drift rightward: 
There were many reasons for this drift in addition to 
polling strategy. The question of lay or religious educ2- 
tion, for example, divided the Christian Democrats from 
the traditional left. Even the uncompromising European 
policy of the MRP has tended to push it towards the righ’ 
But, above all, it decided to stay in office at a time whe! 
the governmental pendulum was swinging away from the 
left. With the Socialists in opposition, Christian Democra': 
found themselves serving under the conservative leadershi, 
of MM. Pinay and Laniel. 

To defend this position they used the argument prc- 
viously advanced by the Socialists that it was done ia ordc! 
to save the Republic and prevent the pendulum from 
swinging any further. Whatever the reasons for it 


presence, the MRP had to share the blame for errors 0! 


government policy. A paradoxical situation was reached 
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last yvear when Catholic trade unions struck against the 
decrees of a government in which MRP ministers were 
re sca The North African policy of the government 

also provoked the wrath of many supporters. The eminent 
Catholic writer, Frangois Mauriac, with all the passion of 
‘ove, charged the MRP ministers with having become 

. with power and with having North African blood 

, their fingers. 

\\. Mauriac’s strictures carried less weight than successes 
ny-elections. Yet these very successes strengthened 
than weakened the contradictions within the party 

and widened the gap between rank-and-file and the leader- 
ship: they were due chiefly to Gaullist losses, to the recovery 
by MRP of conservative voters disappointed with the 
failure of their Gaullist gamble. Thus the dilemma facing 
the heirs of progressive Le Sillon is greater than ever. 
After ten years of almost uninterrupted power, the MRP 
finds itself out, though nobody knows for how long. One 
should not expect the party to revise its European policy 
in opposition. But this temporary setback could prove of 


great value if it were to lead the Christian Democrat 
rs to decide whether there is room in France for a 
socially progressive Catholic movement. 


Encouraging Soviet Farmers 


‘OVIET agriculture is again in the limelight. In the 
> interval between spring sowing and harvesting the 
central committee of the party held a special session on 

ture and issued lengthy directives on the subject. A 
“i part of it is devoted to a catalogue of regional and 
general shortcomings as well as to practical recommendations 
for the farmers. The general conclusion seems to be that 
to step up agricultural output the treatment prescribed by 
Khrushchev must be continued and intensified. In other 
words, the order of the day for agriculture is still both more 
incentives and more conquest of virgin land. 

When Nikita Khrushchev launched his policy of incentives 
last September the emphasis was on vegetables, meat and 
dairy products. Now, however, the problem of grain is 
probably the most acute and incentives are to contribute to 
its solution. Compulsory grain deliveries by the farms are 
reduced, while quotas from farmers’ private plots are com- 
pletely cancelled. The government hopes that this loss will 
be more than compensated for by larger state purchases at 
higher prices. It still has faith that in spite of last year’s 
unsuccessful experiments the countryside will respond to 
money pulls. Itds now openly admitted that last year the 
suppl y of most agricultural-products fell far shért of expecta- 
tons. But the planners are convinced that the chief reason 
was ‘he lack of goods in the rural shops to tempt the peasants 
and that this can be remedied. 

‘ic main jump in grain output, however, is expected to 
come from the reclaimed land. The drive to extend the area 
under cultivation in Kazakhstan and Siberia is still in full 
but progress reports are somewhat mixed. On the 
One ind, 3.6 million hectares of virgin land have apparently 
alrca'y been brought under grain, though the plan foresaw 
©n'y 2.3 million hectares at this stage ; on the other hand, 
tere are alarming teports about the conditions in which 
Some of the pioneers have to live and work. The erection 
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of houses, vital in this cold climate, lags behind. schedule 
and newcomers do not always get the tools they need. 

The real test will come next year when about 20 million 
tons of additional grain should be provided from 13 million 
hectares of new land. Another reason for the government’s 
concern about any shortcomings likely to discourage pro- 
spective settlers is the apparent intention of the Kremlin to 
transform this emergency operation into a full scale colonisa- 
tion movement. The 140,000 who have already moved into 
the hitherto unexplored territories are only a vanguard. It 
is significant that to encourage collective farmers to migrate 
and settle down the state offers a free passage for the family 
and good credit for building a house, buying a cow. and 
soon. To emphasise that the 13 million hectares are merely 
a prelude the central committee has now asked all the 
authorities involved to present in three months’ time plans 
for the further reclamation of virgin and waste land, in 
particular in Northern Kazakhstan and Western Siberia 
(Khrushchev himself has just attended a special agricultural 
conference in Novosibirsk). New railway lines are also 
to be built to provide outlets for surplus grain. The planners 
Clearly visualise this area as the biggest Soviet granary of 
the future. 

These grandiose plans of expansion, however, are for 
tomorrow. Today the Kremlin is faced with the urgent 
tasks of rapidly improving the diet of the average Russian 
town-dweller and of getting the necessary agricultural raw 
materials for light industry. For the moment the situation 
is still critical, There are shortages of meat, vegetables, dairy 
products and grain, particularly fodder grain, indispensable 
for livestock breeding. To keep their pledge to the con- 
sumers, the new Soviet leaders will have to spur on the 
farmers to a tremendous effort in the next twelve months. 
The contribution of new land may prove of very great value, 
but much will depend on higher yields and larger supplies 
throughout the country. Will the planners be able to supply 
enough consumer goods to attract the peasants ? Will lesser 
burdens result in higher production ? 

All these are vital questions for the new regime and this 
is why the party keeps on prodding the countryside. This 
is the third time within ten months that trumpets are blown 
and new marching orders issued. And there is still a note 
of the utmost urgency in the appeal. The political future of 
post-Stalinist Russia will be greatly affected by the success 
or failure of Nikita Khrushchev’s policy of incentives and 
land conquest. ~ 


Indians in Ceylon 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BOMBAY 


N the seven years since India and Ceylon attained their 
I independence the dispute between them over the million 
people of Indian origin: in Ceylon has never stopped 
simmering ; and at the moment it is threatening to flare up 
into a blaze. Last week Sir John Kotelawala, the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon, complained of a Press interview by 
Mr Desai, the Indian High Commissioner, in which the 
latter accused the Ceylon government of “ dishonourable 
action” and said that unless it accepted amendments to 
the constitution concerning residents of Indian origin, the 
India-Ceylon agreement would be regarded as null and void. 
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Yet there has always been a theatrical quality about this 
quarrel ; Indians and Ceylonese remain brother democrats, 
brother Asians, in Western eyes sometimes brother 
neutralists. The melodramatic way in which Ceylonese 
ministers talk about getting rid of their Indians does not 
stop them from following a foreign policy largely, but 
not wholly, in sympathy wtih India’s, nor produce in them 
a fear that India will retaliate with anything stronger than 
persuasion. 

The dispute is a direct result of independence. Before 
independence Indians and Ceylonese alike were British 
subjects. Independence was granted to Ceylon, however, 
with no safeguards for its Indian population and the new 
government set out at once to get rid of as many Indians 
as possible ; to do so had long been. an objective of most 
politically conscious conservative Sinhalese. The Sinhalese 
constitute the majority of Ceylon’s populafion, and all its 
peasantry -and aristocracy, but their distaste for trade and 
for paid labour had left a gap that Indians had filled. The 
tea-plantations which provide Ceylon with two-thirds of its 
exports rest entirely on Indian labour, as do, for example, the 
Colombo docks ; and the shopkeepers and small importers- 
exporters are nearly all Indians: The population of Ceylon 
is, however, increasing at the record rate of 3} per cent per 
annum. ‘To the Sinhalese it seems that the simplest way to 
provide for this increase is to take over the Indians’ jobs, if 
not today, at least in years to come. They are also reluctant 
to leave the Indians the right to free education or to a share 
of the new land béing reclaimed: in the mosquito ridden 
interior: Moreover, the United National Party is anxious 
to disfranchisé the Indians, who are usually political 
opponents. 

The Ceylonese constitution prohibits direct discrimina- 
tion, The government’s approach was therefore, ingenious. 
It refused to take the obvious course of granting Ceylonese 
citizenship to all those resident in Ceylon in 1947 who 
wished for it ; this is roughly the definition Indians and 
Pakistanis are following for their citizenship. Instead two 
classes of citizens were created: citizens by birth and 
citizens by registration. Since most of the Indians now 
in Ceylon were born there, the Ceylon government 
could not accept the normal definition of citizenship by 
birth—that the person himself should have been born in 
the country. Under the Ceylon Citizenship Act either 
he and his father or his :ather and grandfather must have 
been born in Ceylon, and the onus of proof is qn the appli- 
cant ; this is no small task for an illiterate Indian labourer 
when birth records have in the past not been customary. 

Indians were, however, partly provided for by the Act for 
Citizenship by Registration, for Ceylon would like to keep 
the prosperous Indians, and also a core of necessary labour. 
One can become a citizen by registration if one can prove 
reasonable means of livelihood—not always an easy task 
for a plantation labourer on a weekly wage—if one can 
furnish proof of having lived continuously in Ceylon with 
one’s family for 7 years prior to January 1, 1946 (for 10 
years if single) and if one can prove intention during that 
period of becoming a permanent resident. India does not 
object to the definition in itself, but to the way the law is 
administered in practice. To prove an intent in retrospect 
is always difficult, and the law is being so strictly interpreted 
that of late three-quarters of the applications have been 
turned down. 

Of the million Indians in Ceylon, 150,000 have taken out 
Indian passports and of these 80,000 have already left. 
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Of the remaining $50,000, Mr Senanayake—when he was 
the Premier of Ceylon—guessed to Mr Nehru that 400,000 
might obtain Ceylonese citizenship, though it now looks as if 
the number might be lower, and at the present rate the pro- 
cess .will take several years. The rest Ceylon regards as 
Indian, India as stateless. India will not accept as citizens 
people who declare themselves Ceylonese ; it did, however, 
agree with Ceylon that the Ceylon government sight 
offer inducements so that people would ask for Indian citizen. 
ship. India had in mind such measures as permission for 
applicants to take their capital with them on retirement or a 
special provident fund for estate labourers with a rising scale 
as inducement to leave sooner for India. What Ceylon has in 
fact done is to talk of denial of employment, of rice rations, 
and of. free education, to non-Ceylonese. India does not 
accept these as inducements ; they are in fact rather feckless 
threats. Ceylon cannot do without Indian labour so long as 
Ceylonese labour has not filled the gap, and rice is plentiful 
off the ration. Finally, India has backed up its view that 
the stateless are not Indians by. prohibiting travel to India 
except on a visa, and visas can only be affixed to passports. 

Thus the ball has been neatly smashed back into Ceylon’s 
court. It cannot get rid of its Indians, for India will not take 
them unless they freely wish to come. All Ceylon can do if 
it will not absorb them is to mistreat them: patient though 
Indians are and disinterested though the Indian government 
officially is, for so small a country next to so large a country 
to do that might be foolish. 


Journal of Geneva—X 


O important developments took place during the tenth 

and eleventh weeks of the Geneva conference. In 
the absence of most of the chief protagonists the conference 
marked time and waited the outcome of the three sets of 
military talks between the Viet Minh and the Vietnamese, 
the Laotians and the Cambodians ; the first started on 
june 2nd, the second on Fuly 6th, and the third on Fuly 7th. 


Fuly 8th. Mr Molotov returned to Geneva. 
Fuly 9th. A restricted session on armistice arrangements. 


fuly toth. M. Mendés-France arrived and dined with 
Mr Molotov. 


fuly 11th. M. Mendés-France had a number of private 
meetings including one with the Viet Minh Foreign Minister, 
Mr Phan Van Dong. This was the first meeting between 
the chief French and Viet Minh representatives. 


July 12th.. Mr Eden and Mr Chou En-lai arrived and a 
number of private meetings were held. 

July 13th. After a series of private meetings M. Menceés- 
France and Mr Eden left for Paris to meet Mr Dulles. 
The first private meeting between the heads of the Vietnam 
and the Viet Minh delegations took place. 


fuly 14th. After further meetings in Paris with Mr 
Dulles, Mr Eden and M. Mendés-France returned to 
Geneva and Mr Eden immediately got in touch with Mr 
Molotov. After the three-power talks in Paris it was 
announced that Mr Dulles had explained “ the limitations 
which his government wished to observe with regard to ‘ie 
Indo-China talks at Geneva, but that Mr Bedell Smith 
would return to Geneva at an early date. 
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eehehel heh ghek ghee geet ge 
teeth phat gh et chet et et phe etet et she 
tak et geet A RRR ELE eRe e ict she 
tek ek shhh oh ck ck ck ch chek ch chek ok 


£2 okek reokaskt Ck ok nk B28 k at Ret ok e ais 3 


Gas burns clear and clean. It does not waste 
its substance in smoke. By the time the gas 
comes to your burners the smoke has been 
put to work by the Gas Industry in a hun- 
dred different ways, all of them beneficial, 
all of them contributing to keep down your 
fuel costs. Apart from fighting unhealthy 
smog, the filthiest and the most expensive 
blanket in all history, gas gives you a clear 








serene 


258-88 -Eoks 


answer to the question: What is the true 
cost of my fuel? Your bill is for fuel used. 
Gas needs no special equipment for hand- 
ling or storage, no replacement stocks, no 
extra labour to. look after these things. 
Delivery is continuous, of legally guaranteed 
calorific value. Clearly, there are advantages 
about gas that you should consider in your 
plans. 
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. Clear Guidance 


- your Area Gas Board you can 
bring the full resources of the Gas Industry 
to bear on your fuel problem. The Boards’ In- 
dustrial Gas Engineers are always available for 
consultation and their services are free. Get 
your secretary to fill in these details (or pin this 
advertisement to your letter heading) and send 
te your Area Gas Board or to the Gas Council, 
1 Grosvenor Piace, London, $.W.1. 


The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal. 
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designers 


for 


industry 


Industrial Designers and Managers of Design Departments may 
like to know that in the B.1.P. Group there is a department that can be considered complementary to 
their own organisation. In the development of a new product or the modernisation of a well-tried one, 
the thought may arise at some stage “ Can plastics help us here?” This is the point at which it is a 
good idea to consult our Product and Mould Design Service. Staffed with technicians and draughtsmen 
who are specialists in all sides of plastics and plastics moulding, it is in a strong position to help in a 


practical and unbiased way. 





The most comprehensive service in plastics 


BEETLE UREA AND MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS - BEETLE POLYESTER RESINS - BEETLE RESINS FOR 
THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWORKING AND FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES - MOULDING TOOLS AND PRESSES 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD., 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1l 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





How Convertible is Sterling? 


[= assembly of Finance Ministers of Western 
- Europe at Church House, Westminster, this week, 
under the chairmanship of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has rather ostentatiously shunned the desig- 
nation of a “convertibility” conference. This is to 
avoid giving the impression that any decisions upon 
moves to convertibility might quickly follow the London 
meeting. They will not do so. This is the first of a 
series of ministerial meetings organised by the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation to inquire 
into the effects that a possible move to convertibility 
would have upon the future of the European Payments 
Union and upon the code of trade liberalisation that has 
grown up under the egis of OEEC. This, therefore, is 
not a conference to achieve “ convertibility ” but one to 
discuss the hypothesis of convertibility. Finance Minis- 
ters and their retinues of experts do not, however, 
journey to London merely to consider the hypothetical 
consequences of forlorn chances. The fact that this 
“ Working Party of Ministers” has begun the formal 
onsultations that are due to be completed by Novem- 
ber Ist next for report to the full OEEC Council is yet 
another straw showing the direction of the strong wind 
now blowing the principal currencies of Western 
Europe towards convertibility. 

_ The talk is of a “collective approach ” to this goal, 
.¢. of a joint movement by the major European curren- 
cics. It is evident, however, that in this movement 
‘erling must combine the roles of spearhead and lynch- 
pi. Sterling is the currency in terms of which some- 
‘ng like half the world’s trade is transacted and in 
waich, therefore, appropriate working balances are 
maintained by banks and traders in every country in 
the world ; it is therefore upon sterling that the strains 
of -onvertibility will be concentrated. Many Continental 
Politicians and bankers may have been more vocal in 


c 





their support of the cause than any British spokesman, 
but even the Germans have been careful to point out 
that they will only move to convertibility for the 
Deutsche Mark five minutes after the step has been 
taken by London. 

Since the convertibility of sterling is the key to the 
whole problem, it will greatly help the discussion of 
what emerges from the London meeting—and of what 
later will be decided in Washington at the IMF meeting 
and in Geneva when the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade is reconsidered and re-written—to inquire 
how near to convertibility sterling has already 
approached afd whether, in fact, the present clamour 
may not be knocking at a door that is already ajar. 

The answer to this question does not lie merely in 
the facts of exchange control and the technical facilities 
that now exist for converting sterling, whether resident 
or non-resident, into other currencies. It lies also in 
the facts of import policy and, in particular, of the 
operation of import licencing and of discrimination 
against imports from dollar countries. Nowhere within 
the sterling area is exchange control the instrument 
of import policy. If imports have been licensed or 
are admissible under open general licences, any foreign 
exchange that is required for them is provided auto- 
matically. That is true not only of the United Kingdom 
but of the rest of the sterling area. The RSA countries 
have automatic access to the central pool of foreign 
exchange maintained by the Exchange Equalisation 
Account in payment for any imports they sanction. To 
that extent, therefore, the sterling balances of these 
countries are (and always have been) convertible. 

Judged, however, by thus test of freedom to import, 
the progress that has been made by sterling towards 
convertibility is still modest. It is true that about half 
the dollar goods that enter the United Kingdom come 
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in free of any import restrictions. Most of the staple 
commodities such as cotton, oil and grains are imported 
into the United Kingdom on open general licences, and 
even though they have to be paid for in dollars, they 
do not have to overcome any discriminatory hurdles. 
But the rest of Britain’s imports from the dollar countries 
remain much hampered by import licensing. There 
are many types of goods that Britons might wish to buy 
from the United States, goods ranging from motor cars 
to textiles, for which licences are still unobtainable. If, 
therefore, the British and Commonwealth concept of 
the collective approach te convertibility is one in which 
that objective is subordinated to the desire to maximise 
international trade, a great deal more remains to be 
done in dismantling the discriminatory restrictions on 
imports into the sterling area before genuine converti- 
bility of sterling is achieved. This is an issue on which 
the American delegation to the London talks will have 
spoken in very much the same terms as the Americans 
spoke during the Anglo-American financial negotiations 
of 1945. There is this to be said for their exhortations 
on nondiscrimination: it is only after a further dis- 
mantling of the existing restrictions that the real capacity 
of sterling to withstand the strains of convertibility, and 
to justify the present rate of exchange, can be assessed. 
So far as import policy is concerned, therefore, the gap 
that remains to be bridged before genuine convertibility 
is attained is still considerable—though it has been 
narrowing in recent months. 

The claim that convertibility is an all but accom- 
plished fact usually rests on the more technical and 
financiai aspects of the exercise, namely on the ability 
of holders of sterling to convert it into any other cur- 
rency, including dollars. In considering this problem 
two distinctions have to be made. The first is between 
sterling held by residents and non-residents of the 
sterling area, and the second between sterling that is 
the product of current and of capital transactions. 

The resident of the sterling area must still view con- 
vertibility as a distant and hazy prospect. He is still 
hemmed in by exchange control and is likely to remain 
so for a considerable time to come. He still has to 
resell to Exchange Control the foreign exchange pro- 
ceeds of his sales in most non-sterling countries. He 
is severely restricted as to the amount that he can take 
with him for travelling in non-sterling countries ; and, 
for his pleasure travel, the whole dollar world is still 
forbidden ground. If he emigrates, the amount of 
capital he can take with him is restricted. The resident 
who chooses to live in a non-sterling country will be 
fortunate if he succeeds in transferring to his foreign 
domicile—even if he has a substantial income in sterling 
—a larger part of that income than the derisory annual 
travel allowance. These restrictions on resident sterling 
are maintained in order to prevent the export of domestic 
capital. If all restrictions were taken off the travel 
allowances and if exporters did not have to offer their 
“ specified ” ourrencies to the Bank of England, the 
new freedom would provide wide gaps for the outflow 
of domestic funds, Some restrictions on the export of 
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capital must probably remain as part of the permanent 
structure of economic organisation in a country as 
heavily burdened by taxation as is the United Kingdom - 
the mechanism of exchange control as applyiny to 
current transactions is therefore likely to remain in being 
for a long time to come. It is true that the British 
resident can now buy dollar securities without paying 
any appreciable premium for the privilege. This, 
however, he can do only in so far as other residents are 
feeding the supply of these securities; any sudden rush 
into dollar securities by residents of the sterling area 
would cause a rapid resurgence of the premium at which 
these securities are quoted in the London market 


* 


The approach to convertibility for sterling held by 
non-residents has been much more impressive. {he 
great bulk of the sterling that flows into Ameri an 
hands has always been automatically conver: 
into dollars. And all other current © ster! 
acquired by non-residents is now, with very m 
exceptions, freely transferable throughout the : 
dollar world; but it cannot be transferred from 
a “transferable” to an American account. Trans!er- 
able sterling can, however, be converted 
dollars in free markets that function in many financial 
centres, though not in London. Through those markeis 
it has this week been convertible into dollars at a rate 
of around $2.763-77. Moreover, since the advance from 
strict bilateralism in Britain’s payments arrangemcuis 
and the reopening of free commodity trading over the 
whole world, there has been an inevitable loosening of 
exchange control and a loss of efficacy in its per- 
formance, The result has been that any non-resident 
acquiring current sterling—or even capital sterling— 
has been able to exchange it into any currency hic 
wanted, and in recent months he has been able to do 
so almost without loss. 

This de facto ability to convert is not, however, 
tantamount to formal convertibility. In the first place 
the facilities obtainable through these free markets in 
transferable and security sterling involve no bindinz 
commitments on the part of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. This is not convertibility of the kind thai 
confers direct access to the gold and dollar'reserve. The 
rates at which these free dealings in sterling have taken 
place have approached parity ; but if there were to 
increased pressure on transferable sterling, it wou! 
reflect itself in a widening discount and not in a drai 
—or, at least, not in any corresponding and direct dra‘ 
—upon the reserve. Secondly, since there is no offici 
commitment to convert such sterling into dollars, the: 
is no temptation for the non-dollar countries concerne. 
to regard their sterling balances as the equivalent 0: 
dollars and, therefore, to loosen their restrictions 00 
dollar imports on the confident assumption that the: 
will be able to use their sterling to pay for those imports 

It is sometimes suggested that the indignity of havin: 


sterling quoted and dealt in (even though at parity) 1" 
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these “hole and corner” markets could be removed 
hy rolerating a market in transferable sterling in London. 
Sh a move has sometimes been proposed as an 
“ ,dministrative” step towards convertibility. It 
would, however, be much more in the nature of a short- 
cut to complete convertibility—on the basis of a fluctuat- 
ing rate of exchange. A market in which transferable 
ing could be converted into dollars in London would 
imply freedom to move sterling from transferable to 
rican accounts. This would be tantamount to a 
ration of convertibility, though at rates that might 
well outside the present spread of official rates. 


e approach to the convertibility of non-resident 
sterling and the narrowing of the discount on transfer- 
able sterling have been considerably helped by the free- 
ing of staple commodity markets in Britain. In many 
of these markets both the resident and non-resident 
can now buy in sterling, irrespective of the currency in 
which the goods were originally bought. For commodi- 
ties with a substantial dollar content, and notably for 
grains and cotton, a general rule is that re-export of 

i's originally paid for in dollars can be made only 

ost paymeat.in dollars. But this rule is being 
radually relaxed ; a significant illustration of this trend 

en provided this week by the permission given 
var merchants to resell in terms of any currency 
r that may have cost dollars. Even where the 
“ dollar-for-dollar ” rule obtains, as in cotton and grains, 
the fact that imports for domestic consumption can be 
nade without reference to the country of origin and to 
he currency in which payment was made has involved 
considerable approach to the goal of convertibility. 
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Profits in 


F R the first time since The Economist began to 
nalyse company profits in 1908, the accounts of 
over a thousand companies have been received in a 
'e quarter and put through the statistical mill. The 
prolits and balance sheets of 1,007 companies, published 
in the quarter to June 3oth, are collated on pages 229 
id 230. Well over three-quarters of the 822 industrial 
inies caught in this sample drew up their accounts 
‘ter December 31, 1953, and these include most 

> leviathans of British industry and of international 
Their reports cover a year in which industrial 

tion rose by about 6 per cent, bringing with it 

| increase of over 9} per cent. in the combined trading 
Proits of the 1,007 companies. -This advance, from 
f uillion to £8054 million, tallies closely with the 
9 Per cent increase in profits reported by the 537 com- 
panics that issued their accounts in the previous quarter. 
This was part of the ground swell that sent the rising 
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If, for example, non-residents had excessive holdings of 
sterling and were thus led to buy sterling wheat and bid 
it to a premium, the result would be that the domestic 
buyer would concentrate his purchases on cheaper 
dollar wheat. The freeing of commodity trading has 
provided scope for commodity arbitrage through 
“cheap ” sterling, and it is largely through the func- 
tioning of these markets that world prices in staple 
commodities have become more closely integrated and 
that at the same time the discount on “ cheap ” sterling 
has virtually disappeared. It is, in fact, through the 
operation of these free commodity markets that the 
greatest progress towards effective convertibility of 
sterling has been achieved. 

But even when these several trends have been rated 
at their maximum worth, and when the weight has been 
given to the fact that sterling is now in comparatively 
short supply overseas and stands well in the free 
markets, it remains clear that, on the wider tests of what 
constitutes -convertibility, there is still a considerable 
gap between the de facto facilities that exist today for 
non-residents and convertibility de jure. And it is to 
the possible effects of de jure convertibility that the 
discussions at this week’s meeting have been addressed. 
The distinction between the two is still of fundamental 
significance. But it is also clear that a retreat from the 
“ administrative ” convertibility that exists today would 
be much more difficult and damaging to secure than 
would have been true two or three years ago, when the 
whole system had been much less fully developed, and 
when no such superstructure of confidence and hope had 
been erected upon it as that which has grown up in 
recent months. 


Prospect 


tide of equity values rolling along Throgmorton Street. 
Bigger dividends fed the current. In all, the 1,007 
companies paid out in net equity dividends nearly 
£94 million, compared with their previous year’s pay- 
ments of {80 million. An unknown portion, certainly 
well under £4 million, of the apparent increase of £14 
million, was due to the change in the standard rate of 
tax in the 1953 budget. In the previous year the interim 
dividends and a few of the early final payments bore 
the old 9s. 6d. rate. The companies, too, fed the current 
of Stock Exchange buying by investing more of their 
resources in quoted securities. As raw materials became 
more readily available and prices steadier, the task of 
providing working capital became less formidable both 
in fact and in prospect. The 1,007 companies still had 
to carry stocks worth over £1,508 million, but this figure 
was only £6 million higher than their commitments a 
year earlier ; the engineering and iron and steel groups 
alone added about £12} million to their stocks. They 
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were thus able with the help of ploughed back profits 
to reduce their bank overdrafts from £169 million to 
£155 million and to reinforce their cash balances, bring- 
ing them up from £544 million to £565 million. They 
were also able to add nearly £54 million to their holdings 
of gilt-edged securities (carrying the nominal value of 
the portfolios up to £173 million) and over £28 million 
to their portfolios of other quoted securities, bringing 
- the total up to £269 million. __ 

Greater liquidity, higher profits and a genuine feeling 
among many directors that the shareholder should have 
a fairer crack of the whip all contributed to the increase 
in dividends. Only among the rubber companies, whose 
profits inevitably fell sharply, were equity dividends 
smaller than in the previous year. But not all industrial 


PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION (/'000) 


Reports Published 


Reports Published 
April to july, 1953 to 
June, 1954 June, 1954 









1,007 Companies 


2,781 Companies 


Previous | Latest Previous | Latest 
Year | Year Year | Year 


sross trading profit .... .ceee | 735,062 |~ 805,676 | 1,523,351 | 1,577,312 








€ 
Ir m investments age 45,888 | 53,962 101,084 111,475 
Other current income.............. 997 | 1,061 1,989 | 2,195 
Non-recurring credits ....... ef 30,105 | 28,821 64,956 | 78,950 
Total income ......4.......08. 812,052 | 889,520 | 1,691,380 1,769,932 
Repairs and maintenance ......... i 5,137 9,063 9,982 
Depreciation. .... Sopa Rea N yee awe 153,042 243,950 | 270,637 
Income tax (excl. profits tax)....... 294,568 | 315,472 597,225 | 613,302 
Prete de isso shin oe ki 0p no 56,418 60,053 156,177 | 134,134 
Directors’ emoluments ............. 20,077 21,214 50,294 52,336 
Administrative charges, etc. ........ 8.202 | 8,371 26,672 | 28,477 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 39,593 37,841 99,601 88,824 
Pe eo eS owas 40s cee ck 12,443 | 13,638 22,367 23,213 
Minority share in profits ........... 11,570 12,536 19,140 19,565 
Profits retained by subsidiaries... ... 55,689 | 58,910] 106,483 107,248 
Debenture interest ................ 12,698 | 14,570 31,856 35,526 
Preference dividends............... 16,513 | 17,102 32,722 33,365 
Ordinary dividends................ 80,163 93,967] 166,081 | 194,254 
Revenue reserves, etc. ............. 54,936 72,062 113,973 | 137,204 
Brought in (parent company)....... 125,986 134,321 273,338 | 289,115 
Carried forward (parent company)... 134,321 139,926 289,115 | 310,980 
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ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEETS 
Published April-June 1954 ({£°000) 









1,007 Companies 1,007 Companies 


pacer nertonmenciomaas aan 


Previous | Latest Previous Latest 
Year Year Year Year 


Capital (Parent) Fixed Assets:— 
Companies) :— | Land, property | 
Debenture..... 814,180 | 348,174 and plant,.../| 2,443,307 | 2,734,938 
Preference..... 458,297 | 467,621 Less depreciation| 790,993 | 883,463 
Ordinary...... 885,075 |. 969,102 siacinainaninneileclintdepichintibcalcag 
Lett 1,652,314 | 1,851,475 


| 1,657,552 | 1,784,897 
Reserves and | 
Surplus :— 
Capital reserves) 711,446 | 679,794 


Revenueres. and Trade Invest- 


carry forward! 1,134,165 |-1,244,576 SHORES... ccccee 343,469 357,244 
Total Capital, | 
Reserves and | 
Surplus .......! 3,503,163 | 3,709,267 


IntangibleAssets, 160,793 | 98,155 
Outside Inter- 

ests in sub-| 

sidiaries ...... | $63,783 | 173,951 

Current Liabili- 


ties and Pro- Current Assets:- | 








visions:— Stocks ......... 1,502,359 | 1,508,644 
Bank overdrafts) Debtors. .......} 791,587 | 838,856 
and loans...| 169,261 155,206 | Gilt-edged secs..| 167,860 173,204 
Creditors, ete. ..} 1,225,126 | 1,257,528 |. Othermarketable | 
Future taxation] 226,757 | 245,862 investments ..| 240,739) 269,005 
Other prove. ..| 115,278 | 120,250] Cash........... 544,242 | 565,481 
| 1,736,417 | 1,778,846 3,246,787 | 3,355,190 
| 5,403,363 5,662,064 5,403, 5,662,064 
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groups shared in the rise in profits. The shipping 
engineering and electrical manufacturing groups 
reported declines in trading profits, while the profits of 
the tobacco, iron and steel, “ miscellaneous manu/actyy. 
ing” and oil companies hardly changed. The bigges 
advances, apart from those reported by the tea com. 
panies, came as expected—from the textile companies 
and from those other consumer trades whose earnings 
are well back along the road to recovery. Profits in the 
capital goods industries (with the notable exception of 
the building industry) merely held steady following q 
long period of unbroken advance. ' 
In outline that was the statistical reflection in the 
mirror. But, like Alice, the investor has to go through 
the looking glass. There he will see an orderly, and 
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PROFITS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRIES 


































(£°000) 
1,007 Companies 
Total Earning 
Income Ordinary ( * 
en a] ei 
Previous Latest | Previous 
Year 


Year |. Year 





Consumption Trades :— 

















ROOWEIAE fic t he vwskeoterneees A 
Clothing and footwear........... 2,260 495 
Entertainment......... 23 il 
Food and confectionery 24,554 4 
Hotels and restaurants. + 948 l 
Shops and stores.........:.0000. : 4,116 250 
WOMMONS iis 5 rcicn cens deeees 51,998 . 18,379 13 
Mab a 190,999 | 217,852 | 52,271 | 62,475 
Capital Industries :— 
DMR ce a es 30,133 | 34,419 6072} 119 
Mamet is sei se bi ca baee 69,264 68,524 14,864 | 17,752 
Brom andl G00. vec iecccrepnsves 17,231 18,185 | 4,850 | 5,924 
Shipbuilding ............ssc++0- 6,095 7.380} 1,671; 2.100 
OO lodsanwen 122,723 | 128,508 | 27,457 33,895 
General Industries :— | 
Chemicals and paint............. 78,532 96,726 15,405 | 22,737 
Electrical manufacturing......... 34,999 35,158 7,315 9,622 
Motors, cycles and aircraft ....... 30,783 41,234 eo 6,595 
Newspapers, paper and printing... 31,513 37,405 025 10,585 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ..... 60,415 61,403 13,914 15,175 
a a 
ici aks senna 271,926 | 51,226 | 64,714 
Utilities and Services = : 
Canals and docks ..........se00. 621 559 158 | 159 
Electricity supply.............06 2 368 42 | 153 
Dede Cp Mk WA, Cows as WERK een 1,065 873 | 471 
SNE ics twin cixcs se aaWenade 63,342 51,864 11,783 9,748 
Telegraph and telephone......... 365 1,529 33 421 
Trams and buses............0005 5, 6,238 1,441 | 1,453 
Warehousing . 2.6.66 cee decnuee 669 827 | Dr. 69 32 
WOR 5 5.5 icga ceases Cansens one a | 
WO oo eek oes cea pethanede 62,450 14,048 12,636 
Textiles ~~ 
CONN ini wh dagats warns th ealee’ 17,036 4552) 3,110 
Silk and rayom.........5...6.cess 7,566 870 1,721 
WON creiesG ye rudceneus tacks 5,358 1,508 1,654 
Other tertiles 25 666s io vis ceca 6,663 707 | 1,731 
We sis. ccbdrmicscakedentin 36423, 7,937, 8,202 
Fuel :— 
WO ss ceabCcnstieec ee eaiense 86 328 
OU is 6 Sivikig ed vie capa weumevisduas 119,778 127,649 84,787 | sD re 
POO i cas catcvnsesaaeece ss 128,518 | 35,227 | 35,904 
Plantations :— 
ON oa aaSeeeestissenane 6,289 909; 1,19 
TOR civbncveinsvasaseerekaeas 8,368 332 2,551 
WOE kok suc nkvikasae cats 14,657 2,241; 3,741 
Finance :— ; 
Finance and land ......,......4. 10,581 | 12,395} 98.586} 3,598 
WRU Fas as cvacendivivahucesbes 16,128 17,591 5,130 5,769 
seca esee——— 
vas cies i digpiciahba cue 28,986; 8,716, 9.077 
tn pie: 
gases dad 889,520 | 199,123 | 230,544 


* Includes amounts retained by subsidiaries attributable to parent company. 
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no: an incomprehensible, game of chess in progress. 
Tbe opening moves have been made to the accompani- 
ment of chairmen’s comments that profits in the current 
year will be “ satisfactory ”»—as good as those reported 
in 1953 or perhaps a little better. The end game cannot 
be exactly predicted but, at least, the danger of the 
White Knight of the American recession jogging across 
the board, knocking the pieces over, now seems more 
remote. Production so far this year has been running 
between 6 and 7 per cent higher than a year ago and 
it is a reasonable assumption that the trend in profits 
will follow in its wake. But the rate of increase in profits 
may begin to flatten out within the next twelve months. 
In the textile and consumer goods trades, the investor 
can expect the recovery in profits to continue, but a year 
from now it may not be so marked. In the capital goods 
industries, where production is high, he can expect 
profits at least as good ‘as those just reported ; but any 
sharp advance seems ruled out by the recent wage 
increases and by more competitive prices overseas. 
Within these broad categories there are, perhaps, some 
likely winners, including the building, paper, motor and 
aircraft groups. 

One question that the investor must ask himself is 
whether the first six months of 1955 will produce a 
spate of dividend increases to match those of this year. 
Recent dividend increases were both a reaction to the 
period of umdue restraint and a reflection of 
the greater feeling of confidence and stability. But 
even if that confidence tempts industry to tie no more 
than modest funds in additional holdings of stocks, 





Official Tail and Market Dog 


T HE pace in the gilt edged market has grown even hotter 
4A in this past week, and has actually diverted interest— 
in market discussion, if not in dealings—from the still boom- 
ing industrials. A succession of favourable influences has 
impelled this advance—the confident mood of the Chancellor 
in his pep talk to a Conservative gathering at the weekend, 
the spreading effects of official skill in the two conversion 
operations, and the evident progress of M. Mendés-France’s 
negotiations for a settlement in Indo-China. On Wednesday, 
too, the market drew lavish conclusions from a reduction 
of the rate of interest on tax reserve certificates, while on 
Thursday a new and potent stimulus came from the results 
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British industry may still be inclined to regard this 
year as an opportunity for fixed investment (requiring 
the support of profit retentions and liquid resources). 
The Chancellor’s investment allowances and lower 
interest rates may well encourage industry to take this 
view. Indeed, the present high rate of production in 
the iron and steel industry already suggests that capital 
investment has been given a high priority. The demise 
of EPL and the institution of investment allowances 
will leave the companies better off, but how much of 
that wealth will go into the pockets of the ordinary 
shareholder is a matter for conjecture. To this there 
may be a footnote: if another Labour government 
seemed in prospect a year hence, dividends would be 
liberally increased for fear of dividend limitation when 
it came into power. But then share prices would be 
falling, too. 

Naturally if earnings are high and seem likely to 
remain so, investors will be content with more modest 
yields, but shareholders must now consider how far the 
rise in equity values is a reflection of the actual increases 
in earnings and dividends, end how far it also discounts 
further increases. The slack season of dividend and 
profit announcements is now at hand and gives them 
the opportunity for re-assessment. The profits and 
dividends published in the next three months should 
be as good as those of recent months, but they may 
not be so stimulating to market values. A gentle climb 
in share values over this period is perhaps what the 
investor should hope for. He might be wrong if he 
counted on the giddy rise in prices continuing indefi- 
nitely at its recent pace. 


of the second conversion, the period for which had closed - 


two days before. 

The outcome of this operation is a worthy successor to 
last month’s cash-and-conversion issue of the 2 per cent 
1958-59 bonds. No less than £413 million, or over 
three-quarters, of the £535 million of 1% per cent 
Serial Funding Stock due next November was tendered for 
conversion, which means that in these past few weeks the 
authorities have dealt with the bulk of this year’s obligatory 
maturities and some 90 per cent of the £321 million of 
Defence Threes that were only optionally redeemable. 
Almost exactly two-thirds—actually £274 million—of the 
latest conversion applications were for the new 9-10 year 
stock, the 33 per cent Exchequer stock, 1963-64, which is 
of somewhat larger amount than had at first been expected. 
A substantial proportion of these applications certainly 
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came from the “ departments,” but it can be presumed that 
the large official purchases of Serial Funding stock in recent 
weeks have been comfortably offset by sales of other stocks 
at rising prices. The remaining third of the total conversion 
applications was for the new 45-50 year stock, 35 per cent 
Funding 1999-2004; the {£139 million thus subscribed 
much exceeded the first estimates. The preponderant 
part of this experimental issue has unquestionably been 
subscribed by official agencies, but its size suggests that 
some institutional investors have shown interest at the very 
outset, instead of waiting for the Government broker to 
offer it from official portfolios. It also seems reasonable to 
deduce that the behaviour of the market—especially in 
irredeemable stocks-—has induced the departments them- 
selves to take up a larger amount than they might at first 
have expected to do. 

The market, however, is now really trying to make the 
tail wag the dog—or, rather, it is assuming that that is 
what the authorities must try to do. But animals of this 
peculiar versatility dwell only in Daltonian circuses where 
whip-cracking and shouting bring them to heel. The fact 
that the authorities may hope to sell to highly specialised 
institutional investors a few tens of millions of 45-50 
year stock on a yield of around 3% per cent is no basis 
for arguing that they will soon be able to cope with the 
refinancing of over £1,900 million of callable 3} per cent 
War Loan that is widely held by the general public. Yet it 
is upon this dog-wagging hypothesis that most of the specu- 
lative buying of irredeemables is.now being based. War 
Loan has gained some 3 points in ten days and now stands 
at well over 90. The Electricity Authority and the Gas 
Council must be thankful, now, that they had to keep their 
places in the would-be borrowers’ queue. The gilt-edged 
prospect may be set fair, and in good times the speculative 
buyer invariably forgets the value of a date. But British 
weather is unpredictable ; and the speculators should be 
reminded that two years ago War Loan stood at under 73. 


World Bank’s Second Visit 


1TH the support of six of London’s foremost issuing 
houses, the International Bank steps out into a 
“bull” market to launch its second sterling issue— 
£5 million of 33 per cent stock 1969-74 at a participated 
issue price of {98 and a yield to redemption on the last 
date of £3 12s. 10d. per cent. The terms—15 to 20 years 
on a 34 per cent stock at a discount—are an almost exact 
replica of the~Bank’s previous sterling issue, the 1956-71 
issue of 1951. That stock has been a great success: issued 
at {£97 it now stands at a middle price of {99 and its 
redemption yield to the latest date is down to £3 11s. 7d. 
The difference between the two stocks is that whereas the 
1951 issue was made to yield about §s. per cent more than 
on a comparable gilt-edged stock, it is mow necessary to 
concede only 2s. 6d. 
The Bank deserves and will achieve success for its issue. 
It is non-trustee and not guaranteed by any government. 
But it is entirely satisfactory for the most careful investor 
ard a gift to those who are not liable to the standard rate of 
tax. It carries the great boon of exemption from tax 
deduction at source—not of course exemption from inclu- 
sion in the tax return of the British resident holder. But 
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non-resident investors and the charities will seek i out. 
The British Treasury does not now give that concession 
on its own stocks. Nothing but the Bretton Woods Agree. 
ments obtain it for this issue. 

The intention is that the proceeds of the issue shill be 
used to meet the needs of the Bank’s borrowers for sterling 
for the purchase of goods and services in the United 
Kingdom. -In other words it finances capital exports from 
the sterling area to non-sterling areas, perhaps a surpri:ingly 
timed operation when the British Government has re<ently 
agreed to make up to £60 million of its sterling subscrip. 
tions to the Bank available for lending in the Common- 
wealth and when the Federation of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland has recently turned to dollar sources for its first 
loan. That is a problem about which investors need not 
worry in assessing the loan. For them the main security 
is the 80 per cent uncalled capital of the bank which the 57 
member governments are bound to provide if necessary, 
and which is almost equal to an indirect guarantee by those 
governments. 


Freedom for Sugar Traders 


AW sugar has now joined the ranks of the “ dollar” 
R commodities that can be freely sold in London for 
payment either in sterling or the currency of the overseas 
buyer. Participants in the official market scheme are now 
also free to buy and hold stocks of refined sugar in any part 
of the world. The one remaining restriction is that foreign 
refined (but not raw) sugar originating in the dollar 
area must be sold for dollars. Presumably this restriction is 
designed to help the Ministry of Food to dispose of its stock 
of raw sugar via Britain’s export trade in refined. This 
latest extension of the convertibility of sterling will do 
much to restore freedom of trading in the “free” world 
market, and gives the London sugar trade the opportunity 
to re-establish itself fully as the centre of that market. The 
trade’s opportunities are enlarged and it can reopen a futures 
market in raw sugar. The dollar cost of the new facility 
— if indeed it does cost dollars—is considered to be amply 
compensated by the increased usefulness to foreigners of 
London’s commodity markets and of sterling as a means of 
payment. 

It is hoped to begin trading in futures before the end of 
this year, with March as the first delivery month. [he 
contract will probably be similar to its prewar counterpart, 
with cif London or Liverpool, for minimum lots of 50 tons, 
as the basis. The major anxiety concerns the huge official 
stock of raw sugar overhanging the market, but it is expected 
that arrangements for the orderly disposal of this stock will 
be announced fairly soon, Initially, the scope of the futures 
market must be much narrower than before the war, lot 
the Ministry will still be the sole buyer of Britain’s domestic 
requirements of imported sugar—about 2 million tons 4 
year. But the market should be broad enough to be sound. 
British refiners need about 650,000 tons of raw suga’ 4 
year for refining and re-export. Hence there should be 20 
ample spot stock, and the big international trade which 
British firms do outside these shores should ensure that the 
market will attract sufficient foreign support: Participants 
in the sugar market scheme will be able to arbitrage betwoca 
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London and New York. A futures market is also to be 
opened in Hamburg, trading in refined sugar, fob Hamburg 
or other Continental ports. 


But Less Freedom at Home 


MPoRTS of raw sugar for Britain’s domestic requirements 
| are unlikely to be returned to private hands before the 
middle of next year. Even then, the domestic trade will 


be far removed from a free market. The trade in imported 
sugar—and in home-produced as well—is heavily circum- 
scribed. Under the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement the 
Government guarantees a market in Britain for up to 


1.568,000 tons of Commonwealth sugar a year, at a fixed 
price which is now appreciably above the world price. 
A further quantity of up to 730,000 tons a year finds a 
market in Britain or in Canada under the benefit of Imperial 
preference. The Government is also a member of the 
International Sugar Agreement, which is designed to main- 
tain the world price within a range of 2.35 and 3.45 US 
cents a lb, fas Cuba, and limits the total movement of sugar 
under the Commonwealth Agreement. The Agriculture 
Act of 1947 guarantees the home producer of sugar beet a 
minimum price and a market for his crop. The Sugar 
Industry Acts of 1936 and 1942 regulate the home beet 
industry and the British Sugar Corporation, which processes 
home beet into raw sugar and refines over half its output 
of some 700,000 tons of raw sugar a year. A part of this 
legislation, the Sugar Refining Agreement between the 
Corporation and the other refiners, regulates the marketing 
of sugar for home consumption at agreed basic prices. 
Competition from imported refined sugar is also restricted 
by a “penal” rate of duty. The international agreements 
will certainly continue, and radical alterations in the 
domestic agreements are unlikely. 

The chief problem is to ensure that Commonwealth fixed 
price sugar and home production are fully taken up in 
competition with the cheaper sugar available on the world 
market. No system of deficiency payments appears to be 
possible in sugar ; it would be unacceptable to the Common- 
wealth producers and impracticable for the home beet 
industry. One of several possible solutions would be for the 
Ministry, or another department, to sell Commonwealth 
fixed price sugar to the trade at the world price, and to 
recover the loss from public funds or by increasing the 
import or excise duties. Either the consumer or the tax- 
payer must in the end foot the bill. For the home industry, 
the existing powers to ensure the disposal of the crop may 
be maintained ; and the effect on the Corporation’s income 
of a lower price for raw sugar may be dealt with under the 
present scheme, whereby the Government takes the benefit 
of any “surplus” or makes up any “deficit.” Some 
changes in the legislation, however, will almost certainly be 
Tequired, and may be announced in the autumn. 


First Half-Year’s Trade 


1 exports dropped by {11.2 million to {217.7 
‘million fob last month. Although June had 24 
Wwerking days, two fewer than in May, the drop still appears 
to be rather sharp, for exports in April, which also had 
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24 working days, were valued at {224.9 million. Never- 
theless, the average monthly value of exports in the second 
quarter, at {223.8 million, was almost equal to the first 
quarter’s average of {224.4 million. The improvement 
has thus just, and only just, been maintained. In the last 
three quarters the average monthly value of exports has 
been disturbingly stable, albeit high. In comparison with 
the first half of 1953, however, exports this year have been 
seven per cent higher—and imports one per cent lower. 

Imports in June were valued at {291.0 million cif 
including £7 million worth of aircraft received as a gift 
from Canada. Excluding that gift the figure of £284 
million was still £3.6 million higher than in May—a sub- 
stantial increase if allowance be made for the short month. 
After a long period of stability, the average monthly value 
of imports rose by about {11.0 million to £284.6 million 
in the second quarter.. In view of the steady growth in 
British industrial activity the rise might have been expected 
to occur earlier ; its gradualness owes much to terms of 
trade that can hardly remain so favourable. 

With re-exports almost unchanged at £8.8 million, the 
gross visible trade deficit in June rose sharply by £22 million 
to {64.5 million. The average deficit for the first half of 
1954, at £46.1 million, was still 28 per cent less than in the 
same period of 1953. Exports to North America in June fell 
by £2 million to £23.5 million ; shipments to the United 
States again rose slightly to £12.8 million but shipments 
to Canada fell by £2.2 million to {10.7 million. The 
monthly average of exports to North America in the second 
quarter was 10 per cent higher than in the first, but the 
average for the first half of the year was 12 per cent less 
than a year ago. 


Towards a Fuel Policy 


ERTAIN unwonted enthusiasts for economic planning 
from the Conservative back benches used the debate 
on the second reading of the Gas and Electricity (Borrow- 
ing Powers) Bill last week to ask the Government when it 
proposed to issue a White Paper on capital investment. 
They obtained no answer ; the Treasury took care to have 
no spokesmen on deck. Nor did they get from Mr Geoffrey 
Lloyd any inkling of the relation between the scale of capital 
expenditure that he envisaged for the nationalised fuel 
industries and the total amount of resources that the Gov- 
ernment expected might be devoted to investment in the 
British economy over the next few years. What they did get 
was an extremely significant outline of the Government’s 
policy for the future development of the fuel industries. 
The Minister estimated, at the outset, that between now 
and 1960 some {£450 million would be invested in the coal 
industry, £366 million in gas, and £1,440 million in electri- 
city. This massive investment in energy would supply a 
demand for electricity estimated to be by 1960 some §4 per 
cent higher than in 1953, and a demand for gas 16 per cent 
higher ; the Minister did not suggest how much more coal 
would be wanted or could be supplied by then. The two 
secondary fuel industries, however, would together require 
some 16 million tons extra. Mr Lloyd said that obviously 
the load on coal would have to be lightened. Construction 
of nuclear power stations of an advanced type would be 
undertaken before 1960, but it would be some time before 
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nuclear power base-load stations could make “a massive 
contribution.” Another fuel to lighten the load on coal was 
needed, the only possibility being oil. At one power station 
that is being built, Marchwood on Southampton Water, the 
Esso Petroleum Company would supply oil at a price that 
made the cost of generation from heavy fuel oil the same as 
from coal. Marchwood was, therefore, to be equipped for 
coal or oil firing ; and a number of other stations, which at 
the maximum could account for some 10-11 million tons of 
coal a year by 1958-59, might also be equipped for dual 
firing. The gas industry was to erect 13 or more plants for 
the complete gasification of fuel oil, which might save about 
400,000 tons of good carbonisation coals a year. 


Investment in Fuel 


F the £2,256 million that it is proposed to invest 
O in the nationalised fuel industries between now and 
i960, the Gas Council expects to borrow some {£274 
million from the public and the British Electricity Authority 
about £1,000. It is not clear how much of the £450 million 
to be invested in coal will be provided from the National 
Coal Board’s internal resources, but none of it, under the 
present system, would be raised by any public issue ; the 
Coal Board enjoys the power to obtain its new capital from 
temporary advances by the Minister of Fuel and Power that 
are later funded into long-term loans. The two secondary 
fuel industries’ public issues of stock are, of course, guaran- 
teed by the Treasury. 

The bill introduced last week will raise the Gas Council’s 
borrowing powers from £250 million to £450 million, and 
those of the British Electricity Authority from £700 million 
to £1,400 million. It comes only just in time for the two 
authorities. Authorisations issued by the Treasury this week 
for borrowing during the third quarter of this year would 
leave only £10 million of reserve borrowing power for gas, 
and £45 million for electricity within their existing legal 
limits. 


Hire Purchase Half Free 


HE Board of Trade’s decision to revoke all its statutory 
T instruments controlling hire purchase trading and 
leave that type of trading alone was no great surprise to hire 
purchase traders, though it took the Stock Exchange by 
surprise and lifted the shares of the companies most likely 
to be affected. Those were the radio shares and the shares 
of the hire purchase finance companies, and not the furni- 
ture and clothing trades engaged in hire purchase. The 
Board of Trade was in a difficulty. It has been controlling 
hire purchase by means of a statutory instrument which 
required minimum initial deposits of 33} per cent and maxi- 
mum contract lengths of 18 months (for bicycles the figures 
were 25 per cent and 12 months). This applied over a 
selected range of goods which did not include domestic 
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furniture, in which there is a large business. The recent 
case of Regina v. Proffitt legalised an extended hiring agree. 
ment on wireless sets with three options at its end: (1) [jf 
the order was rescinded the goods passed to the | 


hirer, 
(2) If control remained the customer could continue 
& pepper corn rent, or (3) The customer could continue 


at a rental including free maintenance, It therefore 





Company 


Finance Houses: 
UD. Tite CED) cs ac vec ews 121s. 3d. 5 
Olds Discount (5s.) ........+4. 27s. 6d. 30s. Od 
Mercantile Credit (£1) .......% 85s 
20s. 6d 


Bowmaker (5s.) 2. <.nc0s0eagae 20. 
Radio andT.V.: 

Comat Gs). .n ngh ts eiveneees 8s. 7d. 9s. Od 

Cale EK Gatto 32s, 9d. 35d. 1h. 

Js @ F:Geome Ga) sissies 22s. 6d. 26s. 9d 
Furniture, ete. (Self Financing): 

Gt. Universal (5s.) .......50- 84s. 83 
Clothing: 

Grattan Warehouses (5s.) ..... 51s. 14d. 51s 


became possible to make extended hiring agreements 
for longer periods and without the 334 per cent deposit. 
The Board of Trade must have realised that its contro! order 
was dead and that it must either devise a new statutory 
instrument or abandon control. 

Oddly control has been abandoned by the Board of Trade 
but not by the Treasury. The Treasury request to the banks 
of 1952 that they should cut their loans to hire purchase 
finance houses by 10 per cent and its instructions to the 
Capital Issues Committee not to allow them to raise new 
capital remain in force. The immediate consequences seem 
clear. Hire purchase sales pressure in the goods that have 
so far been controlled will tend to increase. Initial deposits 
will tend to fall from 33} per cent to 25 per cent and hiring 
agreements to be lengthened from 18 months to two years. 
But for the moment money will be relatively scarce for 
hire purchase finance and therefore dear. The opportunities 
for the swarm of small new finance companies which are 
uncontrolled because their capitals are under {50,000 
remain bright, until Treasury control is also withdrawn 
as ultimately it must be, 


Foreign Exchange Commissions Cut 


A appreciable cut in the cost of foreign exchange dealing 

in London will become effective from next Monday. 
For many years the authorised banks have, by agreemicat 
among themselves, charged a commission of th of one pet 
cent to their clients in respect of purchases or sales of foreign 
exchange. This commission was agreed, and its amount 
fixed, at the time when the authorised banks acted purely 
as agents for the Bank of England and when, therefore. the 
commission was their sole source of revenue from for-ig" 
exchange business. Since 1951, however, the authorised 
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«30 MBS -AWAY™® — The story of the R.A.F. Bomber 
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NO. 5 IN THE SERIES ON THE AVRO VULCAN 


Storm in\a Test Tube 


\ 





The first test flight of every newly-designed Avro aircraft is-made in a laboratory wind tunnel. 
The air, many times faster than a tornado, hurtles past an exact model of the aeroplane. 

A delicate balance, measuring the forces on the model to an accuracy of one ounce, shows 
designers how the new design will perform in actual flight. 

In addition, giant rigs are constructed so that complete full scale replicas of the aircraft systems 
can be tested and specimen components tortured to breaking point before flying trials begin. 
Inevitable snags are thus exposed and later modification avoided. 

Shown in the wind tunnel of our picture is a model of the Avro Vulcan, the world’s first 4-jet Delta 
Bomber. This-is the aircraft whose revolutionary planform best fulfils the needs of long-range, 

high altitude flight with heavy loads at near-sonic speeds. 

The success of the audacious new shape is a fine tribute to the pioneering genius of the Avro team: 
to the thinking of the designers and technicians; to the painstaking care of the model makers and 
those who use the models; to the know-how of the production engineers and the skill and 
enthusiasm of the men and women in the workshops; to the research engineers, specialists and test 
pilots. Thanks to these and a courageous and virile management, the Avro Vulcan is now in 
super-priority production for the Royal Air Force. 


Ay Roe & COMPANY LIMITED/ Manchester 


MEMBERS OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP / PIONEER ... AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 
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banks have been given the right to deal among themselves 
within the permissible spread of official rates, and during 
this period they have earned both the commission and their 
normal dealing turn. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
some undercutting should have taken place. It has come 
mainly from merchant and American banks that cater chiefly 
for large business and that havesbeen prepared to trim or 
waive their commission and depend for their profits on the 
dealing turn. The clearing banks, which must necessarily 
handle a large volume of small foreign exchange business 
for their ordinary customers, have become increasingly con- 
cerned at this competition. They have now reached an 
agreement with the object, and in the hope, of avoiding 
further rate-cutting. This agreement, to which all authorised 
banks subscribe, will limit the 4 per cent commission to 
jeals of £5,000 and under (subject to a special scale of 
charges for transactions under {100). The commission on 
larger deals, whatever their size, will be £6 §s., which is 
the 4 per cent on the limit of £5,000. The new arrange- 
ment provides an admirable illustration of the beneficial 
way in which competition can still operate. It should 
further serve to reinforce the position of the foreign 
exchange market in London. 


Building Society Argument 


“HERE is evidence of a sharp difference of view within the 
building society movement on the line that should 
be taken on mortgage charges. Rumour has it that the big 
brother of the movement, the Halifax Building Society, was 
alone at last week’s meeting of the Association’s Council in 
arguing for a reduction of mortgage rates. The next few 
weeks will show whether a united policy can be evolved or 
whether, in its absence, the Halifax will be ready to take 
independent action and the others. ready to hold firm in the 
face of it. If the Halifax cut its mortgage charges it would 
be obliged by the rules of the association to give at least a 
month’s notice before making any announcement, so the 
outcome of the argument may not be immediately apparent. 
Opinion in the movement, even among those who least 
welcome a reduction in mortgage rates, is that the Halifax 
is likely to make a move—conceivably a reduction of 4 per 
cent to 4 per cent—in mortgage charges. Such a reduction 
in its mortgage rates would imply no reduction in the rate of 
interest paid to shareholders in the Halifax Society since it 
now pays only 2} per cent net to shareholders. But it might 
force other societies which reduced their mortgage rates to 
cut their shareholders’ interest from 2} per cent net to 2} per 
cent. It is the responsibility of a mutual society to hold the 
balance fairly between borrowing and lending members, 
and if the present lowering of interest rates is a major trend, 
and not a flash in the pan, members are bound to recognise it 
as such. 

Not the least forceful part of the argument for reduction 
of the societies’ rates is that local authorities using money 
drawn from the Public Works Loans Board are now lending 
to house buyers at 4 per cent ; no current figures are avail- 
able, but there are indications that they have been doing an 
increased business since rates came down. The difficulty in 
which societies find themselves is slightly—but only slightly 
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—increased by the fact that the “ composite rate ” of income 
tax which the societies pay.on behalf of their members jg 
expected to work out this year a-few pence higher than lay 
year’s figure of 4s. rod. in the {. 


Manpower for the Boom 


T the end of May more people were at work in Britain 
A than ever before, and by the middle of June the rate 
of unemployment was down to I.1 per cent. Buoyant indus- 
trial output, and in particular the quickening of activity in 
engineering, was bringing about general shortages of labour 
in certain areas, and fairly acute shortages of skilled labour 
much more widely. 

The labour force in “ engineering, metal goods, and 
precision instruments ” was about 69,000 larger than a year 
before ; there were 50,000 more workers in the vehicle 
industries, and even the fairly stable labour force of metals 
manufacture was up by 4,000. Out of an increase of some 


NUMBERS IN CIVIL EMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands) 




















End End 
Industry or Service. May, May, 
1953 1954 
Mining and Quarrying ............ | 878 871 
Gas, Electricity and Water ........ 373 75 
Transport and Communication. .... 1,727 | 1,704 
Agriculture and Fishing .......... 1,082 1,064 
Number in Basic Industries ............ 4,060 4,014 
Chemicals and Allied Trades ....... 488 508 
Metal Manufacture: i. 6.5. 665 sss 551 | 959 
WORMS. se 65.5 Gs ceil eee | 1,123 1,175 
Engineering, Metal Goods and Pre- | 
cision Instruments ...........4. 2,559 2,628 
RORIION a i5 a was th wd ee deme 973 1,005 
Clothing (incl. footwear) .......... 695 700 
Food, Drink and Tobacco ......... | 859 875 
Other Manufactures ;.........0... 1,498 | 1,559 
Number in Manufacturing Industries | 8,746 | 8,999 
Building and Contracting ......... | 1,426 
Distributive Trades 2.2... 5; 66.8654 2,697 
Professional, Financial and Miscel- 
laneous Services ...........0.+ 3,985 
Public Administration ............ 1,508 
Total in Civil Employment ............ | 92,916 | 22,427 


*Cotton 300,000, Wool 215,000, Other Textiles 488,000 





212,000 in total civil employment since May, 1953, there 
fore, these metal-using industries had collected about 60 
per cent. Chemicals and allied trades had gained 20,000 
people ; the textile industries 30,000; food, drink and 
tobacco 14,000 ; and other manufacturing industries 61,000. 
But the basic industries, together, had a labour force 46,000 
smalier ; the building and contracting industries, pre- 
sumably because the weather this May was worse, had 
11,000 fewer workers ; and though the distributive trades 
had swollen by 35,000 people, there had been declines 
other service trades and in administration. 
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Tax Certificates’ Rate Cut 


ew series of Tax Reserve Certificates became avail- 
A able on Wednesday and issues of certificates of the 


third «ries ceased. The new certificates bear interest at the 
rate «| | per cent per annum tax free instead of the 1} per 
cent payable on certificates issued since 1952, but in all other 


the terms of issue are unchanged. Tax certificates 
me tendered within two years of their date of issue in 
payment of income tax, surtax, profits. tax, and land tax. 
This reduction marks another, and rather belated, adjust- 
ment of official rates to the big change that has occurred in 
the pattern of money rates and short bond yields in the past 
twelve months, 

[he rate on tax certificates, however, has never been 
hig! esponsive to market conditions, and only four 
different rates have obtained since the first issue was made 
in 1941. The rate then was I per cent ; it was reduced to 


} per cent as part of the Daltonian drive in 1946, and raised 
to 1} per cent im 19§2 after the increase in Bank rate to 
4 per cent. The interest has aiways been free of-tax. Partly 
because of the higher level of business profits and partly 
because of the delay in reducing the rate, the flow of money 


into tax certificates has recently been unusually large. In 
the current fiscal year, the Treasury’s net receipts under this 
head (up to July roth) have amounted to £142 million, com- 
pared with only £63 million in the similar period last year. 


Sterling for Egypt 


a. sensible steps taken by the British and Egyptian 
itherities will enable British exporters to trade on 
an equal footing again with their competitors in the Egyptian 


market. Britain has now released the {10 million from 
Egypt's blocked sterling balances to which Egypt is entitled 
each year under the Anglo-Egyptian financial agreement of 


1951. The Treasury is free to make the release at any 
time in the year, but it has normally done so early in the 
year. This year, however, the Egyptians’ request fo: early 
release was refused—obviously on political grounds. The 
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release now has presumably been made both as a gesture 
of conciliation and on grounds of realistic self-restraint. 


The Egyptian Government has responded to the. 


Treasury’s action by re-introducing facilities for imports 
from the sterling area. It had retaliated early in the year 
by restricting most sterling imports and imposing a total 
ban on many of them. Now a long list of goods has again 
been made eligible for imports against sterling. The con- 
sumer goods concerned may be imported against sterling 
held on “ import entitlement account ”—that is exchange 
that derives from the retained earnings of Egyptian exporters 
and that can subsequently be used by importers. This 
sterling stands at a small premium. For imports of 
machinery and goods made to order sterling will be supplied 
by the authorities at the official rate. The consumer goods 
expected to benefit most from the relaxations are vehicles 
and woollens. But there should be a considerable fillip to 
the whole British export trade to Egypt ; Britain has recently 
been losing ground substantially there, particularly to 
Germany. 


Standard Calls It Off 


HE merger talks between the Standard Motor Company 
and Rover that have been dragging on inconclusively 

for five months, now seem to have broken down completely. 
This week’s announcement is careful to point out that the 
merger had been regarded as a financial arrangement only, 
with the two companies retaining their separate identities 
and that both sides have come to the conclusion that “ the 
present moment is unsuitable to carry into effect a financial 
merger of the two concerns, but the possibility of such an 
operation will not be lost sight of.” One non-financial 
result, of course, would have been to strengthen the experi- 
ence of top management available to Standard since the sad 
and sudden retirement of Sir John Black. Forward planning 
in the motor industry calls for a specialised skill and judg- 
ment that is not easily replaceable. Standard’s output during 
June was running at the highest level yet reached by the 
factory—632 cars and tractors a day. But it takes perhaps 
four years to put a radically new model into production, 









TANKER FREIGHT INDICES 
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Too Many Tankers ? GROWTH OF oa 


8 ai nong freight rates this month are 

at their lowest level since the middle Deodweight '953 
of 1949. Over 150 tankers have been 
laid up ; others have been sold for break- 
ing up. This depression coincides with 
the fruition of an immense tanker build- 
‘ing programme which is likely to unload 
up to 13 million tons d.w. on to the 
market during the next few years. If 
all tankers over 25 years of age should 
be scrapped, the world fleet at the end 
of 1958, according to estimates by the 
Sun Oil Company shown in the second 
chart, may exceed 44 million tons, over 
40 per cent larger than the fleet in use 
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and Standard will soon have to consider the probable 
replacements for its modified Vanguard ‘and new Standard 
8 models that went on to the market last year. 


Buoyant Holiday Spending 


OLIDAY spending is now getting well into its stride ; 
H and so far it appears to be proceeding at a faster rate 
than last year. The increase of £50 million in the fiduciary 
issue made this week, the third of the year, has been made 
a fortnight earlier than usual. It raises that issue to the 
record level of £1,725 million, and brings the total increase 
since January to £150 million, compared with {£125 million 
last year. The active note circulation (which includes till 
money held by the commercial banks) is now, at £1,676 
million, £109 million above its level twelve months ago. 
This is a substantially bigger increase than the £82 million 
recorded in the previous twelve months, but a somewhat 
smaller one than the £117 million experienced in 1951-52. 

The rise in the level of the note issue above that of a year 
ago is primarily a reflection of bigger demands for currency 
in the second half of 1953, in the early spring of this year 
and in the last fortnight. The rise in the note issue in May 
and June together was only a little larger this year than last 
—{35 million against £31 million. The pattern of the in- 
crease was, however, markedly different. In 1953 the active 
circulation rose by £18 million in May and by {£13 million 
in June; this year it rose only fractionally in May and 
by fully £34 million in June. The evident cause of the diver- 
gence was the Coronation, which brought early holiday 
spending a month or so forward last year. 

By the beginning of July, 1953, this special influence was 
presumably weakening, yet the outflow of notes into circula- 
tion has been considerably greater in this past fortnight than 
it was in the corresponding weeks last year—{29 million, 
against {22 million. Retail prices-tave certainly been as 
stable in recent weeks as they were at this time last year,.so 
that it does appear that seasonal spending has been remark- 
ably unaffected by the unseasonal weather. 


Quiet Trading in Cotton Textiles 


HE cotton textile industry is undergoing a trying time. 

Business in the home and several export markets is 
quiet. The merchant converters—who built up large com- 
mitments to make sure of obtaining their requirements 
when delivery periods were long—are cutting down, and 
the flow of orders to the mills has fallen considerably in the 
past two months. So far this has not been reflected in the 
figures of output, for the mills generally have work on hand 
for two months or more. In May, the latest month for 
which figures are available, output of cotton, rayon and 
mixture cloths reached an average rate of 57.48 million 
linear yards a week, the highest since November, 1951, and 
output of all single yarns was high before the holidays began 
last month. But the holiday period will be a blessing to 
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some spinning mills, especially to the minority tha: has beeg 
forced to put a part of its output into stock, Holic!ays apart, 
the fact that orders are being received in lower volume thay 
current production should be a positive gain to the industry 
for it enables delivery dates to be ‘reduced. 

The reasons for the slackness of business appear to 
basically seasonal, although there is some apprehension 
about the outlook in September and beyond, when buying 
ought to pick up again. The current level of raw cotto, 
prices is distrusted here and. abroad, and it is usual fy 
fresh business to be delayed until the first estimate of the 
American cotton crop has been published early in August 
Buyers are also inclined to await the result of the Americay 





Administration’s efforts to introduce more flexible support fim X 
prices for cotton and other crops next season. In the home 
market, which now absorbs about two-thirds of Lancashire’; 9 

total output, sales of summer clothing have been handj. i é 
capped by the poor weather. In the export markets, sale hg 
to Australia have been satisfactory, but the industry is meet. j é 
ing increasing competition elsewhere, particularly in some ae 
Colonial markets where India now appears to be as strong Neo 


a competitor as Japan. The full force of the buyers’ market 
has been a long time coming. During the postwar inflation 
price was not all-important, and during the recovery from 
the 1951-52 recession delivery periods were often the 
decisive factor. In future the volume of goods sold abroad 
by Lancashire -will depend on its ability to be competitive 
on both price and delivery. 


The Banks’ Half Year 
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Ts mid-year balance sheets of the clearing banks, nearly 
all of which are now available, reveal a striking expar- 
sion of deposits—both by comparison with the figures for 
mid-1953 and with those for the May make-up. This 
trend has been common to all the “ Big Five” bank, 
though not to the northern institutions. Among the big 
banks, by far the largest movement is shown by Barclays, 
whose gross deposits have risen over the twelve months 
by almost £74 million, to £1,381 million, at which poiat 
they are only £7 million less than the deposits of the 
Midland Bank, which previously has always had a cleat 
lead. Among the northern banks, Williams Deacon's shows 
a moderate rise in deposits, the District a fractional om 
and Martins a small decline. Glyn Mills’s deposits are als f 
down. Advances experience among the big banks has beet wajO! 
more patchy: Lloyds Bank’s advances are {£10 million les en the 
than at mid-1953, but the other nine English clearing banks eee 
all show an increase, the biggest movement being tht 
£24.8 million rise achieved by the Midland. 

All the big banks, as expected, are carrying substantially 
larger investment portfolios than at this time last year, but 
their rise since the May make-up seems to have bee smilh 
which is rather surprising in view of the Governments 
cash-and-conversion operation of early June. Easily th 
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biggest rise over the year is that in Barclays portfolio, 
which has risen by over £50 million, thus absorbing the 
bulk of the big addition to deposits ; this bank’s advancs 
expanded only moderately, by £2i milion. The M: dland’s 
portfolio has risen by £40 million and, in view. of the recemt 
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Here comes 





your future 


Yes, your future. For she is one of the vital younger 
generation whose decisions can affect your business for 
years ahead. Keen and vigorous .... receptive to new 
ideas, she is forming buying habits today which may last 
for the rest of her life. 




















With its realistic approach to the problems of our time 
the Daily Mirror has gained the biggest daily sale on 
earth (it exceeds 4,600,000) and offers you the most 
powerful mass market coverage in the history of daily 
newspapers at the lowest square inch per thousand rate 
of all national dailies. 


But what is so vital to you as an advertiser is that the 
majority of its readers are young readers. By advertising 
tn the Daily Mirror you can make them your customers today 
»...nert month.... neat year. 
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The Bl ew TS 


Before new hearths and homes can Distributed & Serviced in U.K. by> 
arise, row upon row, Caterpillar earth- eee LEVERTON & CO. LTD., 
movers must get to work. On building a os “i ‘Sa -Weet — BOWMAKER 
sites up and down the country,where = (PLANT) LTD., Willenhall, Staffs. 

soon there will be houses, hospitals, London & South-East—FRED MYERS 
offices, schools and factories, you can ae peta: CO. 4 Tilney St. 
see the distinctive yellow of the ‘Cats’ nahn " Guasecnanit Sunnie 
(world-famous nickname for these EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. Rigby Street, 
world-famous machines)andhearthe Glasgow, E.1. 

powerful, purposeful throb of their 
engines. These are busy times for the 
‘Cats’, speedily doing the spadework 
for Britain’s building developments. 





The big concerns buy and sell at Measham: Government Depart- 
ments, Local and Police Authorities, firms with vast fleets of private 
cars and commercial vehicles. Big organisations have to think big ; 
and they have found over the years that Measham’s immediate 
market offers the most buyers, the widest selection of vehicles, and 
the best and fairest terms. One or a fleet—it’s Measham every time! 


MEASHAM MOTOR SALES ORGANISATION LTD. 
Measham, Burton-on-Trent 


SEND FOR 
DETAILS OF 
SPECIAL FLEET 
USER TERMS 
Branch Offices: London— 
368-370, Kensington High 
Street, W.14 (near O} ). 


*Phone: Western 9821. 
chester—30-34, Victoria 
*Phone: Blackfriars 
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*Phone: Milford 293. 
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SINCE MID-VICTORIAN TIMES 











“WHaT’s WRONG BETWEEN YOU aND SMYTHE, THAT YOU 
DON'T SPEAK ?” 

“Haw! Fact is, WE WERE BOTH WIVALS FoR THE HAND OF A 
CELEBWATED BEAUTY !—AND—WELL, I DON’T WANT TO BWAG, BUT 
1 cot THe BEST or rr.” 

“My pear Fettow, a THOUSAND concratvtations !” 

“THANKS AWFLY! WE BOTH PWOPOSED LAST WEEK, YoU 

KNOW, AND SHE ACCEPTED—-A—HIM /” 
[ Doubtless considering himself to be the most Fortunate and Generous of 
Mortals, our Young Gentleman thereupon gives further Proof of his 
Ifagnanimity by proffering one of his precious ““ THREE CASTLES ” 
Cigarettes—the Partaking of which is truly calculated to enhance the 
Enjoyment of any Singular Occasion, 


It’s always been 


eerie THE 
2) THREE CASTLES’ 
s—_ i | CIGARETTES 

20 for 3/11d. for The Quality 


Edinburgh, rich in ‘architecture and in 
the natural beauty of its sning, 


has 
been called the modern Athens. It has 

it rmongat which ws the mating ofGlayea 
v is the making r 
a distinguished Scotch Liqueur which has 
made many friends far beyond its borders 
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We do the lot 


Cabinets, colour-schemes, curtains 
or candelabra... anything you need to 
make your offices fit for a king-pin 
of ecommeree, Peter Catesby and 
his staff can do the whole job from first 
thoughts to final touches. They will 
plan, suggest, and develop your ideas, 
and supply everything that you agree is 
-wanted to make your surroundings 
come to life with a personality al! your 
own. It’s not just a knack; it’s more 
than a flair; a je ne sais quoi. 
A sort of mild ease of inspiration. 


Catesbys 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON - W.I « MUSEUM mm 
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tendency for the banks to venture a little longer in their 
investments, it is interesting to note that the Midland again 
records that over 90 per cent of its Government securities 
mature within 10 years. As expected, the figures as a 
whole show that the tendency for the banks to switch 
from call money into bills became more pronounced 
during the closing period of the half-year; call money is 
down both by comparison with May and with mid-1953, 
while the bill portfolios are substantially larger than in May 
but smaller than at June 1953. A sharp increase in the 
cash holding at the close of the half-year, however, makes 


an ephemeral distortion, so that it is impossible to gauge 
from these figures the precise underlying relationship 
between call money and bills. 


Change in Retail Trends 


HE generally high level of retail sales conceals an 
T unexpected shift in emphasis from clothing to more 
durable household goods. It did not become really notice- 
able until May, when the persistently cold weather began to 
take its effect on seasonal clothing sales. This trend has 
probably become more pronounced during the subsequent 
six weeks. Up to the end of May, food sales this year (the 
retail year beginning on February Ist) were on average 
two per cent higher than in the same period of 1953 and 
sales of other goods, 5 per cent higher. These average 
results conceal big increases in the sales of some categories 
of goods and a significant drop in others. In May itself, 
the independent shops reported a drop in all kinds of 
clothing and shoe sales compared with the previous May, 
and so did the department stores. This was somewhat 
offset by an increase of between 8 and 9 per cent in multiple 
shops’ clothing sales and by mixed results from the co- 

operatives. 

| During April, all these shops were doing a booming 
trade in clothes ; they were reporting sales increases of 12 
and 22 per cent on the previous year, led as usual by the 
multiples. The unexpectedness of the check to sales in 
May is reflected in the rise in the value of the clothing 
stocks held by the shops. At the end of the month there 
was 14 per cent more merchandise of all kinds on the 
shelves than there was a year before, while the comparable 
figure for April was only 9 per cent. Most of the increase 
was in clothing ; shoe stocks, for example, were up 20 per 
cent. 

_ To offset these results, there has been a steady growth 
in furniture sales and also those of household goods. The 
independent shops, which figure strongly in this kind of 
business, had a 12 per cent rise in their furniture sales in 
May, and the department stores one of 9 per cent. Hard- 
Ware sales were up between 7 per cent (the independents) 
and 12 per cent (the department stores). Radio and tele- 
vision sales could hardly hope to come near the pre- 
Coronation peak of May last year, and the drop in radio 
and electrical goods seems to have averaged 20 to 26 per 
cent. Bad weather on the one hand, and an expanding 
Tate of building on the other seem to be at the back of these 
changes, They soften temporarily the competition between 
department Stores and multiples for the dominant position 
m retail trade, for the stores sell much of the durable 
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household equipment, and earn on average a higher profit 
from it than they do from clothing sales that are made in 
direct competition with the multiples. 


Mild or Bitter? 


M ONTHLY figures of beer output so far this year do not 

seem to support the impression that the postwar 
fall in consumption had ended in 1953. For the first five 
months of this year, to the end of May, output has been 
9,024,000 bulk barrels, compared with 9,616,000 in the 
same period last year, a drop of $92,000 barrels, or 6 per 
cent. But these figures do not tell the whole story. There 
seems to have been an over-estimate of demand for the 
Christmas, 1953, trade, so that stocks were left over, and 
that brewing in January this year was lower than it would 
normally have been. The Siberian spell in the early months 
of the year, too, must have discouraged visits to the pub. 


TRENDS IN BEER SUPPLIES 
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Thirdly, output in May last year was inflated by prepara- 
tions for the Coronation ; all the draught beer and much 
of the bottled beer for the celebrations was probably brewed 
in May. 

This summer, again, bad weather will have affected 
demand for beer. But for that, the industry as a whole 
might have been able to look forward to a better figure for 
this June than for June last year : disappointing sales in 
the Coronation season left some beer in stock, so that June 
output last year was lower than it might nave been. What- 
ever the movement in total sales, the continuing trend to 
bottled beer, which sells at higher prices and is generally 
more remunerative than draught, may mean that total 
expenditure and profits on beer as a whole will be main- 
tained. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Matchwood Working Party set up in 1950 at the 
suggestion of the Board of Trade to investigate whether 
there are types of timber suitable for making matches 
available from soft currency sources, to replace the poplar 
and aspen now bought from Canada and Europe, has 
reported that there are not. 
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In the first quarter of this year, during two months of 
which the National Coal Board was paying increased wages 
estimated to cost it some {9 million a year, it showed a 
surplus of £754,461 after providing £3 million for tax and 
£,4,650,000 for interest due to the Minister of Fuel and 
Power. It was not until May that the board, stating that 
it could foresee a deficit of £17 million on the whole year, 


raised its prices by an average of nearly 5 per cent. 


* 


The directors of Hawker Siddeley have set all doubts at 
rest on the size of the ordinary dividend after the 100 per 
In their announcement explaining 


cent free scrip issue. 
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The directors of Pinchin Johnson, who a year ago reduced 
the ordinary dividend from 25 to 20 per cent, have noy 
restored the rate to 25 per cent. This restoration follows 
the recovery in gross profits (from {1,546,807 to {1 976,218) 
and in net profits (from £538,241 to £695,026). 
announcement, the 10s. ordinary shares gained 94. to 415, 


After this 


a 


Arrangements for the resumption of private trading in ray 
jute have been completed and import licences will be issued 


that the Treasury has consented to this issue, they announce 
that subject to the usual proviso of “unforeseen circum- 
stances” the final dividend on the new capital of 


£11,644,700 will be 73 per cent. On the old capital the full 
year’s rate would thus be equivalent to 21 per cent, com- 
pared with the dividend of 15 per cent paid in 1952-53. 
The belief that the scrip issue meant higher dividends has 
been amply justified.and after the news the {1 ordinary 


shares gained 3s. 74d. to 80s. 103d. 


* 


In the Table of equity share prices in The Economist 
last week the par value of the Dunlop units was acciden- 
tally given as £1. They are now quoted in the ros. form. 


shortly. The Jute Control’s remaining stock will be bought 
by the Dundee mills. The return to private trading in jute 
goods is still a long way off. 


* 


Considerable offers of Russian silver on the London 
market on Friday of last week led to a sharp drop in the price 
from 734d. per ounce to 724d. from the weekend. On 
Tuesday the price recovered by }d. The actual amount on 
offer cannot be estimated but the market complains of some 


clumsiness in the method. Lots of between 20 and 40 tons 
have come from various Continental centres, probably 
suggesting a much larger offering than in fact exists. The 
sensitiveness of the price was largely due to the fact that 


| Company Notes 





LAND SECURITIES INVEST- 
MENT TRUST. A decline in rent 
income and no news of the big capital 
profit levied from his Savoy Hotel deal is 
not what investors expect from the 
dynamic Mr Samuel, chairman of Land 
Securities Investment Trust. The 
accounts gave the “bulls” of the fos. 
ordinary stock units a tumble. These 
shares have been bought not so much in 
the belief that the dividend would be 
raised this year (for even the most 
optimistic could not ignore the chair- 
man’s warning a year ago that profits in 
1953-54 would show a fall) but on the 
prospect for Mr Samuel and his big 
property deals. 

The gross rents received in the year to 
March 31st were {£1,122,492, compared 
with 1,247,861; net rentals also 
declined, from £737,042 to £655,858. The 
latest dividend of 124 per cent, which is 
not covered by the year’s earnings and is 
partly paid out of a draft on the carry 
forward, is within a fraction of the divi- 
dend of 45 per cent paid on: the capital 
of £275,000, before the free scrip issue 
raised it to £1 million. 

Mr Samuel explains that it is the com- 
pany’s policy to let its properties on full 
repairing leases to tenants of high stand- 
ing ; these tenants include some of the 
giants of British industry. The company 
has had to bear heavy costs of conversion 
of its eld and newly purchased proper- 
ties. Ultimately, these conversions 


enhance the value of the properties but 
they often entail a loss of rent until the 
properties are re-let. 

There is another side to this policy. 
The acquisition of much new property 
has involved the company in borrowing 
more on mortgage. In the last financial 
year, the company’s mortgage and deben- 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings :— £ f 
Gross rentals.......... 1,247,861 1,122,492 
Net rentals: . ka ece 737,042 655,858 
Total income ......... 750,307 674,855 
Loan interest .....3... 352,291 458,255 
POR 0 SEN a 184,295 94,387 
NS PION 5 oe ov 108,408 30,429 
Ordinary dividends .... 66,825 68,750 
Ordinary dividends (per 
RES bocca ws a eis 45 12 
Added to carry forward. 59,851 Dr.35,42 
Cons. balance sheet:— 
Freehold properties ... 3,731,171 5,131,181 
Leasehold properties .. 6,982,788 8,436,956 
CN goo kas cee 387,847 841,021 
Mortgages, etc. ....... 8,526,697 11,883,153 
Reser 555 ee ee 1,524,207 878,308 


ies 275,000 1,000,000 
ture loans increased from £8,526,697 to 
£11,883,153. This increase, together 
with an increase in interest rates on the 
mortgages, brought interest charges up 
from £352,291 to £458,255—a major 
element in the reduction of net profits 
from £108,408 to £30,429. 

A year ago when he foresaw this reduc- 
tion Mr Samuel remarked that profits in 
1954-55 “should show a considerable 


domestic demand for silver is, at the moment, exceptionally 
quiet, and that at the first hints of Russian metal being on 
the market the demand for exportable silver also dried up. 


increase” over the 19§2-$3 earnings. In 
his latest statement, after drawing atten- 
tion to losses on new properties awaiting 
re-letting, Mr Samuel has had to qualify 
this forecast. He now explains that 
profits in the current year wil! be of the 
order of those earned in the year to March 
31, 1953. He adds that over the next few 
years the company’s net income should 
improve considerably. Over these vears, 
naturally, the company will have to face 
competition from the new offices being 
built in London. After Mr Samuel's state- 
ment the ros. ordinary stock units were 
marked down 3s. 6d. to 44s. At that price, 
they offer a yield of £2 17s. per cent. Mr 
Samuel has: not told shareholders what 
profits were made on the Savoy Hotd 
deal nor what he has done with them 
Shareholders may wonder if there is any 
connection between this deal and the 
repayment of the preference capital of 
United City Property Trust, the sub- 


sidiary which had lent at the end of 
March, 1953, over £1} million to the 
holding company. The separate 2 counts 


of this. subsidiary have not been pub 
lished for the year to March 31st last. Mr 
Samuel should set all questions at ret 
at the annual general meeting. 


* 


BURBERRYS. The directors 
Burberrys, the weatherproof  <!othing 
manufacturers, have chosen surgery rather 
than medicine to bring the compay back 
to health. .They report 4 


in trading profits—from £159,377 © | 
£103,069. The ordinary dividend ls 
again been passed ; the last payment W255 


decline 4 
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ordinary 
from the 


interest 


ence cap 
will have to accept a higher rent roll on 
the leasehold property, higher mortgage 


st in 19s0-§1. The directors 
. the decline in profits to “ more 


trading conditions affecting the 


. establishments, the loss of ser- 
- and unforeseen difficulties which 
down the reorganisation of fac- 


irgeon’s scalpel the directors have 
, the familiar one of selling off 
olds of the company’s: properties 
taking them back on long leases. 


| value of the company’s freehold 


chold properties is much above 


ok value of £627,878. The scheme 
.c this “hidden reserve,” and to 


proceeds to pay off a substantial 


the preference capital of £1 million, 
vet been completed. But arrange- 


- in view, subject to the consent 


C ipital Issues Committee and the 


sell the freeholds on most of the 


.’s London properties to an insur- 


ipany and to take back 99 years 
these buildings. Further arrange- 


have been made for the “sale of 


properties mo longer required 


the raising of a mortgage primarily 
company’s factory premises in the 


Basingstoke and Manchester 


(hese arrangements will produce 


million for capital purposes ; 
sales and mortgages are com- 
e company’s bankers will “ensure 
sion of working capital.” The 


rs hope to produce the capital re- 
sation proposals in the early 


How do these arrangements affect the 


shareholder ? He may benefit 
repayment of most of the prefer- 
ital; but im return, it seems, he 


charges, and interest charges on 


any money lent by the banks to finance 
the company’s working capital require- 
ments, and unlike the preference divi- 
dends those are payments which haye to 
be made whether profits are earned or not. 
Until the capital reorganisation proposals 
are published, he will not be able to tell 
whether the value of his equity will be 
enhanced. After the announcement of 
these proposals and results, the company’s 
£1 “A” ordinary shares fell 1s. 3d. to 
12s. 9d. and the {£1 “B” ordinary shares 
gd. to 16s. 3d.; the £1 preference shares 
also lost 74d. to 19s. 6d. 


¥ 


W. H. SMITH AND SON 
(HOLDINGS). Sometimes a divi- 
dend increase is so well foreseen that the 
actual announcement, notwithstanding 
higher profits, has been followed by a drop 
in the shares. That has been the fate of 
the “A” ordinary shares of W. H. Smith 
and Son (Holdings), the booksellers and 
stationers. The dividend on the “ A” and 
“B” ordinary shares has been raised from 
12 to 14 per cent but the “ A” shares fell 
to 6os. od.; these shares offer a yield of 
£4 11s., about 5s. below the average 
“ blue-chip” yield. 

The increase in the dividend followed 
the slight advance in gross profits (from 
£1,792,575 to £1,811,629) in the year to 
March 28th, and in net profits (from 
£727,766 to £775,507). These increases 
suggest that the company has again been 
able to counterbalance the rise in costs 
(particularly of wages) by a further in- 
crease in sales. It is the stability of profits 
and the well established reputation of the 
company that has given its shares their 
high standing in the market. The latest 
year’s results have done nothing to damage 
that status. 
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THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 
(Dec, 29, 1950= 100) 


Group June | Mar. | Apri 
mee ies ae 
1953 | 1954 | 1954 
apceseseegans 85-2 | 90-8 94-1 
OCRS 
l. sc oe Steam 83-7 | 88-3 90-1 
t trons eee 82-7 | 89-9 91-5 
tocks : 
os eee see 87-8 | 91-3 93-6 
t trticceceu 85-3 | 88-5 90-5 
evades pea 88:1 | 96-5 | 99-1 {101-4 
insurance .... 1106-7 114-5 115-6 i116- 
nt trust.cy, sews 17-1 |147-9 (153-7 \162-3 
engineering 94-9 |109-1 (116-2 [120-3 
S.cees ee eee 04-5 |123-0 |135-7 (143-9 
1 aircraft;:... 04-0 1128-9 oe Ee 
00a cee 91-9 {102-8 |105-9 /111-0 
S. . We eee 33-1 (186-4 197-0 |200-4 | 
les . jcc ae cee 89-2 |118-2. 125-7 129-3 i 
goods .iies +. | 85-1 1125-5 (128-7 1136-0 | 
Pe rr ee 69-3 | 82- 86-2 | 89-8 | 
2 0 0 6m Race ae ‘81-6 * 80-5 
CS sctiseé @eeer 85-6 | 08-1 
» 2 eieiotn cae ++» Pil-] 49-6 
"st @@ ee ee eee eee 04-0 49-6 
‘eee eee eeeeevee 05-4 25-1 
ul goods) 62.00. 2 1120-6 |130-0 |136-4 
nplion goods)... *§ \114-7 |118-8 |123-8 
strial 





Average Yields 
(per cent) 


May | June } June Mar. 
25, | 29, | 30, | 30, 
| 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: July 2ist 
Next Contango Day: July 2lst 
Next Settlement Day: July 27th 


GILT-EDGED stocks, with buying concen- 
trated upon the undated and long dated 
issues, stole the limelight in the market 
this-week. Dominion and Colonial issues, 
particularly the high couponed stocks and 
those standing under par, joined in the 
rise while the recently issued Birming- 
ham loan advanced ¥ to 2} premium. 
Insurance shares also rose sharply, with 
Prudential “A” moving up j to 43}. In 
the foreign market German issues were 
depressed at first but regained their earlier 
losses when buyers came into a thin 
market. Rymanian bonds were marked 
down on Monday on suggestions that a 
year may elapse before any payment is 
made, but these too began to improve 
later in the week. Bagdad Light and 
Power fell from 61s. 3d. to $5s. on the 
news that the Iraq Government had not 
given notice to the company that it in- 
tended to purchase the undertaking at 
the end of this year. 


Equity share prices followed in the 
wake of the advance in gilt-edged stocks, 
bringing the Financial Times ordinary 
share index up to a new peak of 160.6. 
Gains early in the week were most marked 
in the electrical equipment, building 
material and motor groups. Profit taking, 
on the other hand, led to losses in the 
stores group. Later in the week “hire 
purchase” stocks enjoyed a general rise. 
The new Gallaher preference issue went 
off to a good start, opening at 3d. pre- 
mium on the issue price of 21s. 9d. and 
closing on Wednesday at 44d. premium. 
The chief feature in the market for oils 
was the advance in Royal Dutch on 
Monday by 24 to 443, mainly on_ the 
strength of buying from Amsterdam. 
Later in the week oil shares remained 
little more than steady. . Rubber shares 
were dull on a warning from America 
that higher prices for natural rubber 
might lead to the increased use of syn- 
thetic. On Monday dealers in the Kaffir 
market reported a selective demand for 
a few of the OFS issues, but later in the 
week in a quiet market prices slipped 
back a little. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 














Total bargains 
1954 | 


1954, High} 160-6 | 116-06 ! 
(July 14)| (July 149 July 7)| 14,159 
» Low.4 131-1 | 111-78] ,,  8| 13,585 
(Jan. 1): (Jan. 5)} ,, 9} 13,576 
1953, High] 131-5 | 112-55] 7) 12) 15.286 
: (Nov. 4) (Nov. 27] > 13/ 13,576 
» Low. | 105-68 |; 14) 12,837 






113-9 
20 





* July 1, 1935=100. 


t 1928= 100. 
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BRITISH FUNDS gra Silieas s" 7 Prices, 1954 | Last Two ORDINARY | Price, | Price, Vie 
Jan.1 to July 14 AND | rae? ak 14 Y ed sie th Jan. 1 to July 14 Dividends STOCKS | July 7, 14, July ih 
~ GUARANTEED =| "1954" |" 1954 | J"iGsq" | °'1954° bance (a) (b) (c) | 1954 | 1954") "iy 
High | Low STOCKS eee Okie seis : Ee 
pin a7 %, i 24 ae an . 
5 art <4 °% 4 Wiha BE ie iss 2 6 ~¢ 
100} | 99% Exchequer 23% 1955....| 100}. | 100% 016 9 : a: 2 4 | a 10 slCaramel Laird 5/-....) 11/- | 10% 7 
105+ | 101} |Exchequer 3% 1960..... 105} | 105% 016 4/2 4 6 60/73 | 49/9 | 5al 10 biGuest Keen N’fold £1.) 58/3 | 60/- |5 is 
104 99% |Exchequer 3%, °62-63....) 10348 | 103% 1 4 21210 13 5/6" | 3a/6 | ".. Stewarts & Lloydsfi .| 35/3 : ) 
100% | 992 (Serial Funding 17% 1954.| 100% 100-0-10} 0 8 2 1 11 10 28/14 397. 740) 4 alUnited Steel {1...... 246 io 9 3 
SoH | S38 1S Fede. 18% 1508 Ase Exes S98 | ee lois ol lar 2 | 37/3, | 239 | el 1apVickers gh... 6; 34/6 1346 14 
1014 99 # Serial Funding 249% 1957. ior at. : 16 ; : : : 3 / en lb 
101g | 100}§ (Serial Funding 3% 1955. .! 101 L 33 5 ‘i Bradford Dyers £1...) 41/6 ! 
101 & | 100 | |War Bonds 24% °64-56...| 100% | 1007 | 019 10/2 1 41) 42/3, | $2/- 4a 1 as 12 pai. oe ee? at's tay 
201 & | Oy (handing Oo ar es *** 1008 | OH 4 3 2127S Sel 31/4b | 2478 | Sal 10 dCoats (J. &P.) £1....| 27/6 - 5} 
101 # | 100.4 |Nat. Def. 3% '54-58 -.... 100/4/44.100°4/0, 0 2 2,1 9 - 34/- | 25/2 | 6ha "apb\Courtaaids cians. 32/6 6 14 Gg 
102? | 1013 /War Loan 30 "65-59. .... 102% ,/1024 (1 6 6/2 14 «Ti 25 ry 44 | 90'c 10 a fence Catton fl... | 58/3 oft i 
100} 95% (Savings Bonds 3% 55-65.) 1005 994* |114 6,3 1 41 shes cies 5 al 15 batons & Baldwins iil 69/.° site ts 
101 & | 97f (Funding 24% 36-61... <P on : 3 : ; : + / EXBCTRICAL 
96 # 92% |Funding 3% '59-69...... 6} J ees a oale Siaak £4. 55/~ | 57/6 : 
98 | 934 (Funding 3% 66-68 ...... Q74* | 974%, 116 3) 3 3 5 oS 3 | aA ate a THOlB.LCC. ae’ pees laae | a5 su i 
nee OR ee eee 1058 | 104F | 110 FS SOs 49/3 | 38/6 | Bal GfdEnglish lect fi.....| 46/3 | 439 14s 
| go. [Funding 34% 1999-2008 |---| OTe | 2 ot Se ba] 48/13 | 37/9 | Tab] ShalGeneral Blect. (1...) 43/9 | 47/6 |4104 
95 | 90% (Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70.;. 95% | 95% 11911 3 8 63 | sneak &: Aucoae ‘| 
95 fs | 904, Savings Bonds 24% '64-61| | 9515 Ot eb de aaee i foe ge 34a\  6}0{Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 23/3 6 143] 
1054 | 101A [Victory 4% "20-76. -....| 105% | 1054 | 115 5) 3 1b Mtl oat | 6/34} 601 4 alBritish Motor 5/-.....| 9/9 | 10/13 (68 § 
93 | 87§ |Savings Bonds 3% '65-75.| 93 | 93° |2 11/3 9 1 30/3 | 23/44 | Thel Tae Havilland {1 ..... | a7/- | 279 15 3 
974 | 93} |Consols 4% aft. Feb.’57..| 964% | 979*|2 5 2/4 2 Of 0/5 | S/S) i eae ue me ieee 
91) | 84 |Conv. 34% aft. April 61.) 89% | Olt | 2 2 5/317 Gf My 47/14 | 9 8 4 Sasi Siddeley £1..| 78/3 | 77/- | 3111 
101 4 99% iConv. 34% 1969 ........| 101g |: 10L## | 116 7/35 81 98/9 80/6 25 c| 25 cLeyland Motors {1...| 95/—- | 96/3 (5 34 
106} 99 Conv. 2% "1958- Rs ws os | 100% 100} 1 010; 1 18 101 73/- ‘ar 3 al 1240 Res Réws tt... os | 68 y 33 u 
69 | 63%, |Treas. 24%, aft. April ’75.| 67 68; |2 0 2,313 4f 8/10 5/5} 12 ci 12 cStandard Motor 5/-...| 7/9 | 8/9 |611} 
80 | 7424 |Treas. 3% aft. April '66..| 78% | 80 |2 1 6/315 10f 4 5/ | Suors & STORES | | | i 
os aoe te ee wee oh | ote | 82 8 81 Se oi 27/13 | 22/9 | 10:e| 1940/Boots Pure Drug 6/-..| 27/- | 27/- 1434 
98} 92% (Treas. 34% ERR Si eee 5's] 98 *& 977° 12 0 51312 21 49 9° | 327. 15 }|  TialDebenhams 10/-...... \41/ 103*| 41/9 | 415 th 
Bok | Soa (Redemption 3% "696. See | oon a 2 91317 1185/9 | 53/3 | 3TH 15 @lGt. Universal S/-..:..| 84/- | 83/- [2 Ue 
90% | 844 War L'n 34% alt. Dec. "52, 88% | 90% |2 2 9| $11 11 109/- | 92/9 | “5 -al 17gblLyons (J.) ‘A’ £1.....|100/6 |100/6 |4 911 
of" | eat ee “45 68-73. Soh | ort 12 0b 3 18 Bi s9/— | 36711 | 200] 45 dMarks & Spen. A’ s/-. mae | ves le 
944 | 88 r. Elec, 3°% °68-73...... 1s | / . loan te / 6/38 1 
93% 87# (Br. Elec. 39, "14. 71. state | _ fs : - u : a = 80/6 64/ 40 O 20 ee aa | b 
107} | 103% (Br. Elec. 48% (14-79... | | Ot wan | in 13 
98% | 934 |Br. Elec. 34% °76-79..... 974 | 98% |2 0 3|312 5! 13 fs oot oa My Rae Dutch 100. = ait cat a 
ony 33 1 IBr, Trans 3% 813. ast ty 3 0 it 373 8 166/38. | Fino | Sta; 0tbShell Reg. £1........ 63/44 103/141 4 84 
94§ | r. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... | 2 ‘9 | : oP oas | 5 SRS 
104 | 100, (Br. Trans. 4% °72-77..... | 103% | 103 |119 1/314 66 = i oe 15tb) BtalTvnidad i holds nbs ieee | i 
893 844 | Br. Gas 3% °90- 35 SS eves ih a3 2 i 4 3 10 + / | ve sat TO) a | | 
101¢ | 96% (Br. Gas 34% WU cians i -. | 36772! 16 cd alCunard f1....... 39/6 | 41/6 rus 
1044 | 99§ (Br. Gas 4% '69-72....... 1033* | 1049 | 117 1/312 O¢e a 7 | a | ad panes a a ‘| we Se leit 
: : : ae 43/9 | 31/3 | 6a\ 16 OP. Ve De e386 | 43/6 |5 19 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (I) To latest date. (§) Net yields are} 35/3 | 24/104)( (p) 10c} 10 cRoyal Mail {1 .......| 27/- | 27/- |7 62 
calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in f. * Ex dividend. t Assumed MISCELLANEOUS - a cs 
average life 11} years approximately. 90/3 | 679 | 5 ~ 12}b!Assoc. Port. Cem £1..| 83/9 | 89/4 | 
70/- | 44/- | 15 ¢ 16 c\Bowater Paper £1....| 67/6 | 68/9 | 413! 
Prices, 1953 Prices, 1954 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, Yield, 40 /- 33/9 | 4 . 6 bIBrit. Aluminium £1 ..| 37/6 | 38 l} | $ af 
oe Jan.1-July14 STOCKS AND | July 7, ‘July 14,’ July 14, | 43/3 | 36/3 | 124¢cl 44talBrit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 39/- | 40/6 [Su 
REIGN BONDS: 1954 | 1954 1954 $493 | $38 b} 3 ajCanadian Pacific $25 | $474 | $483 [5b! 
— wrote Boren arl Se 2 ee ~| 42/3 | 32/ 35 c} 144a\Decca Record 4/-..... 40/6 | 41/6 | 4 4 
ee arias | £ sd. | 26/10) 18/5 | Ite} 14 Dunlop Rubber 10/---| 25/3 | 26/6 | 5 5! 
92 84} 95} 904 jAust. 34% '65-69 vee] 934 944 | 314 61)75/— | 53/- 6 a| 9 bimp. Chemical {1.... bs uy ° 70 
63 _ 98; | 971 (Ceylon 4% '73-15 ....| 97 98 | 4 2 111) 58/73 | 49/3 84a| 114d|[mp. Tobacco f1..... ee |b tae 
98%: | 98% | 1034 984 \N. Zealand 4% '76-78. 102 103 | 316 OJ} $77% $63} ($2: -60c'$2- 35ciInter. Nickel = pada > 7 : 1313 
13% 66} 77% 713? (L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 ..; 16 77 |3417 11 | 60/6 51/6 T#a\ 9 biLondon Brick £1..... | oaks 7 lat 
95} 90} 98% | 95 Liverpool 3% *54-64..) 97 Tt 3 6 Ol} 73/9 63/6 1246} 3hajTate & Lyle {1 Shae eT e as lan 
812 7 4 &5 i 80} M.Wtr.‘B’ 3% *34/2003 844 844 Ske ee 71 /— 60/6 735) T4aj Tube Investments £1 . tae | a j ¥ 
1043 101} 1044 | 101% (Agric. Mort. 5%, 59-89 102 1023 4 4 10e} 86/3 | 69/- lite, Sa Turner & Newall f1.. om + e 3h 
igs aa 958 Tl? 'German_7%.......+. 82 80. | ee 84/9 57/6 6 a, 9¢b\Unilever {1 ......... 82, cr F > e he 
142 102 iGerman 53%........] 119 1173 38/3 30/3 tina 147+ b\United Molasses 10/-. .| 32 . | 34/3 how! 
139 119 159} | 132§ |Japan 5% 1907...... 149 1494 34/10}, 28/- Nii c| 10tc\Cons, Tea & Lands £1.| 33 : 33 5 oH 
17é 136 186} 1684 Japan 54% Conv. 1930 178} | 180 2 4} 1/10 10 ¢| 10 ciLondon Asiatic Rbr. .2/-| 2/ | 3 ha 7 5 i 
38/6 | 25/2 5 a) 15 biUnited oa Betong £1) 37/6 | 36,6 
Prices, 1954 Last Two Price, | Price, Yield, a 10 1 7a 13194 
Jan. 1 to July 14 pividends ORDINARY tily 7, July 14, July 14, 7h | «58 20 40 biAnglo-Amer. 10/- . Beas 119 94 
; a af - (c) STOCKS ase 1954 1954 [1106/3 | 68/3 80 a! 120 biDe Beers 5/- Bearer ..| 99/103 10: Ml? a 
High 19 Heantere: . 101/103 56/6 | am fe Sits Gall . Wis o1/3 1. Gi 
8 3 Banks & DiscouNT ig s.d, | 76/3 | 54/9 | “Sic 10 Randfontein £1...7.. . a 
49 /- 42/3 16 ¢ 5 a, Barc: ws £1 sees 46/-* | 48/-* | 4 3 4m] 6 9 | 4/10} 22 c 24 oa hiya Shane 6/44 64 ar i 
64/9 58/9 14 ¢ 7 aLlovds ‘A’ £5, £1 pd...}| 62/6* 64 6* | 4 610 25% | 16% | 175 5} 50 aiRhokana f{1......... 
83/9 | 14/9 8 6b 88 a\Midland £1, fully pd...| 80/6 | 83/- {317 1 © Ex dividend. 
$1/- | 12/73 | 836, 83aN. Prov. *B’ £5, Io 78/-* | 19/6 | 4 5 & Pr 
91 /€ 79/6 18 c 10 a)Westminster £4, £1 px 5 
111 6 | 92/- 17}b,  T}ajAlexanders £2, {1 pd.. 108 g* 116 3* 4 é 1 New York Closing rice a 
9/3 40/10 5 b 5 aiNat. Disc. ‘B’ £1..... - - v = - uly | Jal 
al 6 | 44/6 5 b| 5 @Union Disc. {1....... 49/-* | 49/-* 14 1 8 {Juyy| July] July Jy’ 4 {a 
43/6 | 31/6 4b 4 aBare. (D.C.&0.) ‘A’ i 42/6 43/- | 314 5 a a. a4 
F i /; 7 bChart. Bk. of India os i ; 
45/T4 | 40/3 7 7 j INSURANCE alt. & Ohio. a) 28 Am. Smelting. 364 = en iH 
14%; 50 a) 8 beg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd.) at 14} 12 4.29 an, POG ne aa Am. Viscose ..| 36 a Sb . 65h 
224 | 20 ta} 40+b)Pearl £1, fully _ 22 22 | 419 2 Y. Cent el. of Amer..| 22 nae 
43 | 354) | 105tc\1124tc\Prudential ‘A’ f1..... ++] 42 | 428 | 415 8 JPennsyl...... of | brysler ..... 63 Bhell .-.. 1% 
BREWERIES, ETC. Amer. Tei. . 169 -Elee..-+:] 416 | 45 Btd. Oil of NJ. 8 
131/3 1125 /- 33 10 a Bass {1....... idcane 1126 / ‘104 126/104) 615 7 Btand. Gas...| 128 | 1 n. Motor...| 7 79 reel 734 | 
23/3 | 17/44 | 15 0  ‘TalDistillers 4/-...... 21/6 | 23/- | 318 3 [United Corp. 5$ |Goodyear ....| 67 estinghouse. | 
5/- | 3- | -2 8 a|Guinness oss: | 25/- |8 8 T JW. Union Tel} 41g | 43° finter, Nickel . .-+| 8) 
84/3 4 60/- 8 a} 15%5|Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. fil a1/3° 78/9* 9d » mere 
oe 
+ Free of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend. . Final dividend. (Whole years dividend 'd) Yield basis ti) Wield basis 13¥% 
date. (f) Flat yield. -(g) Yield basis 433%. (h) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50%, tax free ; yield 23% 3 Yield b = 14% 
after capital bonus. {j) Yield basis 11#%. (k) Yield basis 8%. (I) To latest an a's Yield 10% after capital us. () In ad 
(0), Yiel basis 9%. (p) Also 5% net capital distribution. (g) Yield basis 22% Yield basis 


24%, not subject to tax, front —— profits. Yield basis 10%. 
(vy) Yield basis il %, 


gross. 


(u) Yield basis 
after capital bonus. (s) Yield basis 113%. 


* Yield 


324%. 
Bes a ie base TA. (w) Yield basis 20% 


() Yield basis 22- 1% 


Fela b basis 1 
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8: “as 
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THE “= 
Industrial Profit d Asset 
Tue tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced ir 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed in this issue on page 213. 
Comparative analysis of 1,007 profit and loss accounts published April-June, 1954 
(£000) 
cess Clothing Food 
and and and Tobacco Building Engineering Iron and Steel 
Footwear Confectionery Stores 
(39 (54) (8) } (53) (90 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. Wear | Yeo Prev. | Latest; Prev. | Latest Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest 
Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year 
—| — oS! fremenmectnarann lion enema cemetcenentfaccenifnina 
‘ g prolit \..iiiganasvones 7,672; 8433 8, 157| 10,501) 855 571 112,832} 17,313: 20,133) 50,161; 49,652, 29,182) 32,929 66,439) 64,661) 14,390} 15,711 
investments .....s.++: | . 178 160) to 145, 1,649 1.89 639s 1734 2.632 6 i 570| 1,470; 1,223; 1,254 290 
( ent {CONN «aes ceied ecu FS eae cee 4 FS 2 14 ae a ye 2 31) Ms as 17 
r ng Credit®.:5scuassaseee i 279; 174| 61 5535 7,62! 1,476 193} 452) 103 83; 430 918; 1,624 2,622 587 1,467 
—} nef = ee = eens Janse — Se 
Total IncOMe. ....ssccccsscves 8,430) 8,767 8878 11,199 94,851, 116,203, 18,059 21,182 51,998 S1,772 30, 133) 419 69, 264 68,524 17,231 | 18,185 
Re maintesitnthcc uisteces 256, 249488 759| _ 1,098! * eae: wats eC IRigg: RINE gtk “* SRaeae ns 
Depreciation .....-devdapeeeewntins x15 823; 1,229 1,362) 22 1,279 1,337) 2,596, 3,251) 5,634, 6,644 9,792, 10,107 2.348 2,670 
] excl. profits tax). ike we 2,73 3,017, 3,109 3,785 3: 6,131; 6,660; 19,408, 18,376) 11,267; 11,209 26,408) 24,461) 6,122 5,337 
Profits tax ....scacseseuseemene ben Ped 760} 674) ay 2,109 2,524 3,099| 2,404 5,649) 3,666; 8,009) . 1,292, 1,646 1,322 
i } | i ' 
i ONS ii a.ckiats steve 323; 329; 735 809 671 692) aa 458! 1,140; 1,233) 2,497; 2,634 543 564 
A harges, @te.......+ &2| 84 139) 104 1,633; 1,842) 199, 194 198) 178) 360) 340, 2 30 
( wrovisions, etc. ...... §21) 493 240) 22 436} 855 3,248; 1,969 1,047) 2,147 4,198) _2, g18 1,014 1,499 
Pensions... ...+sssehieane ceee eee 50 55: 80} 1 145) ma 7 1,008 214 263) 288 283; 35 158 
' | | | ' 
M e in profits .......ee0e 132) 138) 19 61 113) 104) 2.897 3,090 343 336} 1,018 926 178 197 
! ed by subsidiaries ..... 61) 181) 554 774 631) 732| 13,566) 14,748; 1,887; 2,227, 3,485 4,352) 1,152 1,488 
De terest... cisskaweanes ou 731) 738 135 145) 419; 430 21) 595) 188} 229) 634 748) §2 53 
} dends .v vas. vetase 201 212) 210) ae 248) 25) aT a 580; 395; G38 978 15 | 431 
i ' i | | ' 
Or lends . so nciuenaenoke 1,070 =1,251 1,096 1,431 2, 306} 2,954) 4451, 5 113) 2,369 2,793 5,100; 5,892) 1772 | 1,895 
hk VES, C8. ns vonniasewee 397 409 362) 746 1,7 31} 3,012) ‘s 2. 163, 1,386| 2,889) 5,216; 6,312 525 4,294 
I arent company)....... 2,091| 2,154 1,475; 1,723 ; 6, 556, 6,004; 5,159} 5,521) 4,348 4.778 14,406, 15,469 4,953 | 6,354 
( 1 (parent companmy).. | 2,154 2,182 1,723; 2,197) 13, 951, 18,739 6,004 4,556, 5,521) 3,510) 4,778| 4,988 15,469 16,665 6,354 | 4,601 
Chemicals | oie j Motors, | Newspapers, a j 
i : os 43 | Electrical i Miscellaneous : 
Industry | Shipbuilding and | - | Cycles and | Paper and | ; Shipping Cotton 
Paint Manufacturing | Aisccatt Printing | Manufacturing | 
No. of Companies | (4) i (42) (33) {27) (37) t an (20) (22) 
Prev. Latest | Prev. Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | ratest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest 
Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year { Year A Year {| Year | Year Year Year 
igen !——-——} ii atlases oes i i te aa ler lias escersiepietiieaitbianiatiidetleaat 
( prot... caccaneunte 5,204) 6,084) 72,094) 88,818) 33,338! 32, 201} 28,401) 38,850 26,344) 33,807} 55,847| 55,057| 60,128 48,167; 12,994 15,107 
investments . 2. sess 654, 622, 8,670) 3, sly 753, 873, «626, «= 863, 2,321] 2.367; 1,837; 1,941; 2,849 2,881 187 239 
Ot NOOR. Gi ins ncaa eee e Naat | 6 BS By yd 46) 62 328 310) Be . 1 
Ni OUI ic inkes s Ona RS 237) 674, 2,7 62) 4, 596) 891; 2,084 1,756 1,521) 2,802; 1,169 2,403} 4,095) 364 816 1,539 L689 
Total Income ...cecccsccevers | 6,095 7,380 78,532 % 726 34,999, 35,158 30,783 41,234 31,513), 37,405 60,415, 61,403 63,342 51,864 14,720 17,036 
Re maintenanC@ .....s.e. 300) 300 763 814) 10; We es Bo Ae 613) 779) 11} 32 212 163 - 
Depreciation ..... -0. ctaaeeeeeweaeee 718, 815! 21,682} 26,049 4,014 4,346 5,374 6,577] 3,146) 3, 755; 11,156) 11,899: 19,865 19,573 2,526 | 3,078 
] excl. profits tax). ...... 2,186, 2,389; 22,950) 26,946) 13,363| 11,272) 10,614, 14,893} 9,620) 12, 441) 21,373; 21,023; 18,600: 12,307 3.630 | 6,864 
Profits tax ... 0% sip ewe. ase 479 S19) 4, oe 6, me 3, nn 2,82 9 3, 269) 6, a 2,494 4, 028] oa 4,517) 38M 2,310 1,113 | 1,109 
; ' 
I luments, «sak ss chs0 161 203 1,671; — 1,916 1,045) 1,038) 730\ 795} 1,359) ad 2,611; 2,607) 580 589 621 | 674 
A ve charges, et......... 18 16 258) 311) 555) 530) 125 41 270 268) 861 979) 2st 245 74 60 
Cor 3, provisions, ete. ...... 290 710 = 1,573) 8,551, 3,760| 3,324 4,643, 2,026 570, 2,191 1,915 5,608 5,028 808 | 903 
Pensions... ..52; s¢ebeaawnrenans 66 131, 4,247) 5,060) 478) 687) 1,504 877} 1,335; i] 684) 685; 1,193 357 27 59 
| | | i 
Mi are in profits 5.4 f25e55< 85 72,1 1,544) 433) 405) 29 21 249) 267) 721) 711 837 986 452 580 
J ed by subsidiaries ..... 662 461 3,593 4,136 871) 1,278 «1,173; 1,393 1474 1835 3,491, 2,486) 5,495) 4.985 2,358 ‘Dr. 1,148 
Det terest . cavancescdisote 35 35 2,319 2,766 242) 359) 17) a 507) 540: 692; 692 240 242 227 | 204 
Pre ividends sc xi<edeeewen’ 86 9 1,490) 1,561) 387, 408: 230) 869, 919 1,127, 1,168 303) 316 390 | 395 
| 
tends, «sk scape 781; 865. 8,203| 9,701 27991 3,151, 2,209 3,106 3,281) 4.2381 6,091| 6,561 3,090 3,093 1,899 | 2,377 
Re eT ves, C86. Sse iad eee 165 735 3,337) °8,395 2,810; 4,545 1,836 2,206) 4.295) 4,907) 3,802) 5,045) 3,015; 1,958 639 | 1,392 
I parent company)....... 664 727, 10,755, 11,027; . 6,363; 7,198) 5,782; 6,137) 4,265) 4,540, 12,394| 13,324) 5,234, 5,477 2,049 | 2,005 
ward (parent company) .. 727; 766 11,027; 11,463) 7,198) 7,846 6,137 6 1027) 4,540, 4,545, 13,324) 14,402) 5,477| 5,189 2,005 | 2,494 
i | ' i 
: j i i i i TOTALS 
Sik and | Other Other 
Industry | Rayon Wool Textiles | on Rubber | Tea | Companies* | ALL-GR ouPs 
rie No. of Companies (8 (20) (157) | 1,667 Companies 
| | 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest; Prev Latest 
Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year j Year Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year 
motel } eel thibticeiiinesasiee taal icin sania ined naenei ae a ot arent postmen imate 
¢ g PTOGR «dann canine 3.626 7,167) 4,341 5, 116} 4,495) 5,992! 113,640 125,625, 7,676, 4,380, 2,158) 7, 644] 24,991) 26,809 735,062 | 805,676 
: nvestments ....5...4. 209) 256) 65 68) 279 297; 5,680 11,526) 453) 412 452 262) 18.710 20.239 45,888} 53,962 
. ent iNCOME......eeeueevs gee I 1 ee 77 7 59s 98 88 = 309 291 997 | _ 1,061 
} g crediie..c.. 3k |. 1055) ‘14% «813, s«i63;) 72,374) = 881} = 425} GIG; «1,318; = 469374, 2,335) 1,831, 90, 105 | 28,821 
Total Income....+se ‘enact | 4,890 7,566 4,720 5,358 5,495 6,663 119,778 127,649, 8,004 6,289 3,177 8,368 46,245 49,170 812,052 889,520 
+ eer ee ee ee _ eC Some —) a — 
~ intenanc® .......k5. ee Sa ae Eo wa | 492 GPR See is pre Sa 24 126, 656 731 4,444 | i 5,137 
Siete 1.00! 1,303 466 530) 791 885) 14,500, 20,462) 722! 682; 359; 933, 4,361; 4,979 136,403 | 153,042 
: excl. profits tax}....... a 2,654, 1,677; 1,953; 1,562) 1,853, 60.239 660,625, 2,691) 1,706, 1,248, 2,718 15295, 15,597 294,568 | 315,472 
EES re pee Fs 400 _ ast 421, 483 529) 3.944 4,249 835) 508) 279; rt 2,666 2,955 56,418 60,053 
Nire ; ; ; ; ; | j 
. mente 0 cisco ss ae 235 427) 486) 433) 472) 554 586) 164) 153) 121) 150; 1,479 1,523) 20,077 21,214 
C harges, ete, ......44 9 12) 58 52) 244 212! 635. 547) 460, 303, 1,425 1,497 8,202 8,371 
Py provisions, ete. ...... 423 37) 143) 563 155| 3,371\ 2,763 i a5e 1,461) 182 737, 1,815, 1,580; 39,593 37,841 
vhs packed eens 42, 22) 22) a "I 143) 333) “ | 62) 58 «= 493, 660, «12,443 | «13 638 
Mir . 
Pr, re ta proGits ws... shad ‘ 1 I 24) 169 20a! ; SBS oe ae 626 712 «41,57@ 12,536 
Del ed by subsidiaries ..... 481\Dr. 180, — 682,Dr. 379,.Dr. 524 56) Sa 15 3005 2,673 55,689 | 58,910 
- Crest. 5 Hees eee ReeES 14 O° 14 St aC 12; 2,688; 2.855 12,698) 14,578 
bends. sive ees 41 6A 126 197, -_ 1, _ 1,757) a -" * ated 2,022) 16,513 17,102 
Or: ‘ : : ; 
a vidends ....s.ckess o<ee 522 6 17,587 19,582; 2,1 903, 492) 1,179) 6,969 8174 80,163 93,967 
Beit eserves, Wie se sceataiadgs 351) 17473, 16.007; © ‘585 288 «= 293) 842,854 2.290 «54,996 | 72,062 
cn (parent company)... L 1, 6 6,369 Bil 2,183, 1,701) 1,248) | Bu 14,165 125,986 134,321 
tward (parent cowpany) . 1 1,462) 6. 6,586 2) 1 248) 1 es 14, as 15,087) 134,321 139,926 
t ; : 
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(£7000) 
| Clothing oe E ; 
Industry | Breweries and j and and Building Engineering Iron and Steal 
Footwear | Confectionery Stores 
No. of Companies | (17) 53) 17) 

| Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest! Prey Latest 

| Year Year Year Year Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year Year Year Year Ve if Year 
a a a on ka ase | 62,385) 64,414 27,496, 30,045 299,191 333,754 47.163 48,127) 58,338) 64,820; 700, 907) 113, 704 138: 301) 153, 331) 46 j 504 2 
Trade investments .................] ¢72 486 763 873. 20.541) 16,845 2,967) 5,754 9461 11,310) 2,829 2,987 5,172; 5,236) 2.8 949 
Stel: ss eiivse bbs wcdeses is $973: 8,788: 19,437) 21,614 254,424) 262,952 18,842) 20,228) 184,408) 184,237 36.723, 37,503 151,561) 154,073} 87,64 74) 
Deb tors ..... -tereeee | £458) 4,629; 6,332) 6 579 123,433) 151,219, 8, 577, 9,409; 38,907; 43,592) 28,847) 31,021 87,415) 95,692) 20,54 5 306 
*t balances due to pa arent co. ..... : £5 x0) 589 396; 2,005) 1,981) 21 24 391) 774 ~=-2,.113' 1,506 44 

Gite ik isi ce teense: i 3,208 2,984 118 643, 2,391| 2,325 4,087| 4,270) 11 11; 4,397; 4,258 16,165} 11,829) 13, 56. 
ash . intn ese 5.306 5.711) 7,189 7.076, 57,800) 64,765| 14,093, 13,433) 28,673) 31,438 15,621) 19,895 30,420) 42,024) 12,98 15.159 
Other marke ot: able investments...... i 410) 387 613 628 9570) 18,115 201 247) 1,561 1,704} 2,541) 2, 857! 4,989 4,268 14 5 293 

lntanpitie assets. ic 5c sks veces 1,326 1343| 1,404 1,471) 74,841\ 13,598! 3,959) 4,175, 2,611; 2 633) 981 853) 1561 1,114 } : 
OCR PE a ios pce wee) eds 86,538 88,742 63, 397 aay 842, 710 843, 970 100, 494 107, 624 323, 991 339, 769, 193, 237, 213, 852, 437,637 469, 073, “186,587 203,129 
Bank overdrafts and loans ......... 1,205 963) 1, 84 ) 2,036 36 919 "37,827 F 7 6: 1,337 6, 808 q 841) 4,918) 4, 940} 17,476 18 241 ; 1.221 
Reserve for future income tax...... 2,611 2,928 3518 4,000 23.889 30,247 5,540; 6,024 8,689 8,167) 11,049 11, 947] 27 202) 25,450 6S! 6.114 
Depreciation and obsolescen om 3,656 4,424 9°589 10.567: 191,725 102,775; 12,144; 12,182) 17,690) 20,214; 49,600; 56 1640) 65,532, 60,826; 18,502 3 461 
Capit 1 reserves and EPT refut ois 5,370; 4,389, 4,252 5.375) 83,905 34,460) 4,868 6,870) 39,870) 40,096) 17,955; 12,840) 33,706; 37,278 11,03! 962] 
Other provisions Sgeaae) [tae ieee 624 606 2.422 2,640; 1,192) 2,512) 5,660) 6,158 1% 933| 2,098} 23321 3, 051) 1,94 L713 
Current liabilities and creditors ..... | 11,306 11,925) 10,095 10,717 163.650 174,649' 16,277; 16,768! 64,451) 63,593) 35; 164, 38,110) 98. 876) 101 765 71,17¢ 78.047 
Revenue res. and carried forward ... | 16891) 17,657| 10,076, 11,924) 150,172 180,710, 22,277} 24,759 98,003| 98,634 27,098) 30,202, 90,730) 98, 596] 42.022) 46,375 
Net balances due to subsidiaries .... | 3 il 1) 8 3911' 1,758 75} 1,408) 269) 112) 21) 39) 434) 184) 621 
Minority interests. . ee pe ORS ee } 3.627) 3.638 601 649 3? 79] 33,803) 2,006) 1,160) 22,1521 23, 090) 6, 172) 6, 932) 11, 676) 12, 380! 1,89 5 2,359 
Debenture capital......... ..-++ | 18,466) 18,575} 3,004 3,027\ 68,814 65,936) 10,037; 9,863; 16,931, 16, 143) 5,573) 6,570) 12 315) 16,194) 1,26 1312 
Preference capital. .........0.c.40: | 7,473 7,473, 6,355 6,396) 99,538 100,007, 7,684 9,007, 13,110; 13, 110) 11,382 11,596 28,307 28,659) = 11,515 11,515 
Oe dlindsy CHE os ook once deveenks | 14,365 15,426) 13,433) 13 be 73,674, 79,158) 17,118) 15, 134) 30,358) 42, 611) 22,372) $1,938) 59,051; 66,449 20,097 20,704 
Total Liabilities .............. | 86, 538 88, 742 63,397 69, 015] 842, 710 843, 970 100, 494 107, 624 323, a 339, 7 193,237, 213, 852 437, par 469, 673, 186,587 | 203,129 


























Electrical | 





| Chemicals | Motors, Newspapers, Miscell 
Industry | Shipbuilding and i : | Cycles and Paper and SCP RR Cotton 
Paint Manufacturing | Aircraft Printing Manufacturing 
i i ~— 
No. of Companies (42 (33) (27) 


















j ! { j i | 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest | Prev. | tatest Prev. | Latest; Prev. Latest 
Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year Year | Year Year Year Year 






































































































Fixedl-asbet®... occ cicvev deste ice 24, 202| 26,052| 395,097 449,033, 69,097 80,5661 68,711} 88,846] 67,002| 71,936| 185,707] 201,954) 22: 2,844, 229,353, 60,701 | 64,783 
lrade investments ..... Sips hae a 1,405| 1,439 23,638; 22.428) 7,471; 10, 271) 1,543 1,805 14.742) 15,214 15, 032) 16 ,399) 6.551 7,658 5,054 5,289 
Stocks res Sas oe bes ; <a ose eS 763 32,562) 158,379 144,040] 94,188) 87,634! 64,374) 75,483 32,011) 30,123} 132, 633) 128,035) 8,718 8,270, 64,105 56,192 
Debt ine 8.143| 10,685, 73,823) 82,511) 63,599 60,507 41,054) 42,522] 28,794) 31,958) 83,419} 85,250! 27.307) 25,733; 17,306 19,283 
Net ba lances dug to p: arent co....... eae ea 435 434 419 658, "9911 26 203) 16 1] Weel cise gens 4 1,268 1,495 
Gilt-cueel 2546 5 ess Shwe cotaadvad | 10,161; 9,996) 2,332) 2,906 173; 1,313) 6,572) 21,910 5,146) 7,388; 10,120| 11,543) 47,804 46,168 461 440 
Calle Ss Oi ee eae ek ees | 8,759 6,698) 27-781; 36,590 15,047 22,624 23,969) 25,910} 30,298) 36, 092) 43,352 44. 257; 76.855 68,11 14,988 14,429 
Other marketable investments. ..... 1 978) 930, 4,090) 4,811) 2157) 1,403) 66! 2/914) 3, 088) 72, 4, = 18,870; 25,170 1,686 1,499 
Intangible assets... ......sseec0e0. |} .. | .. | 20.763} 20,590; 2444 2, 514 724! 6 24, 783) 24, 834) 24s 6 1,904 1, 767) 4,062 4,109 

Total: ROBO. i cs vo cuvnccnsess 88, 362 706, 338 763,343, 254,595 267, 490 207,304 257, 500 205,893) 220,802! 483,993 993, 500,004 410,353 412,232 169 631 161, oll 
Bank overdrafts and loans ......... 60) 21,046, 17,501; 20,167, 14,598, 6,652| 8, 260) 1,343) 837] 27,241! 21,603) 2, 790) 2,225) 6,471 3 368 
Reserve for future income tax ...... 2,452) 33,148 37,837) 13,436) 11,576 10, 358. 15,990} 10,108 13,345) 19,589 18 ,787) 4,302 4,895 3,131 4,387 
Depreciation and obsolescence ...... 12,172) 73,618} 90,489; 27,241) 31,277| 30,013) 37, 832) 22,386; 25,498 79,357; 88,861) 5,411) 6,288) 24,368 26,842 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... 6 268) 161. Po 169,213) 17,726) 19,416) 30,195! 27,136 9,399| 7,538) 34,520) 35, 815) 117,855) 121, 972) 14.707 15,514 
Other prowibams «6 25 Bef saa oee oe 922) 2571| 2,468 3,480) 4,272 2,794) 3.414) 4,396 4, 773) 9,402) 9, 051) 902) 76 5,241 5,837 
Current liabilities and-creditors ..... 54,496) 10], 245 111,213) 59,377; 56,864 63,875 80,357) 34,391) 35,327) 91 854, 91,736) 126,381\ 113,81 22.764 18,304 
Revenue res. and carried forward... | 146; 035) 17,306) 91,981) 104,186; 50,129; 56,318) 25,802) 26,276} 47,733) 51, ‘O71 88, ase 96,831) 73,137| 77, 44,985 45,589 
Net balances due to subsidiaries .... | 60 122 358 150; 3} 3 7. 63) 199) waa 493 516 
Minority interests..........+.++..- 1,082 i089) 21,474 23,289, 3,855 4,688 770 «88g 904} 3,600 14, ny 15,692; 23,063). 23,950, 3,155 3,200 
Debenture capital... ........0..005 413) 400} 44.810) 50,462) 2.425) 5,694) 827 832} 12,535) 12,505) 18,355) 18, "156! 6,091 6, 082) 5,562 4,683 
Preference capital. ..............4. | 8,390; 3,390) 44,820) 45,019 13, a 14,794 8,372| 10,664! 23,316) 23,701; 33,857; 34,774) 10,326) 10 326) 12,772 12,850 
Ordinary capital oo. Ssdvciscsseesa’s Ex 9,807, 9, 807} 110,210) 111,544; 43,079 47 843, 27, 634 45, 947| 36,308 42,544) 66, 613; 68, 589) 40,095 44, 658) 25,982 26,479 

Total Liabilities .............. “BI 411 end 706,338 763, 343 | oe 267,490 (207,304 \287, 500 |205,893 _ 802 |483,993 500,094 410, 383 412232 169, 631 161 
























| Silk and nets TOTALS 
Industry Rayon Wool Textiles | ou Rubber Companies* _ ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies | (8) | (17) | (20) 157 4,087 ‘Companies 









| Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. 


Prev. | 









































































































1 | 4a 1 I | Latest . | Latest} Prev. Latest 

Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year Year Year 
awh NE ass ios cass eckugn ees 26,706 28,613) 9,007| 9,992, 21,774, 23,199] 297,536) 363.527| 36,056 37,1191 23,020) 25,537\ 155,099| 171,251.2,443,307 2734, 8 

Trade investments ................ 201, 344) 545) 582, 1.571} 2,284] 166,317) 169,676 1,617) 1. 567, 1,16 1,113) 52,373| 54,735) 343,469 57,244 
GOGO Soka hee oab seed scuie | 9,810' 9,453; 11,763, 15,424) 12,037; 11,505) 68,339) 66,621) 4,716 3, 5,318 12,731| 13,304; 38,778} 41,865) 1,502,359 I, 500, 644 
Piahhite oo feat css oki cn ceoek | 3,281) 5,278, 3,703, 3,891| 6,442, 6,498) 65,409| 67,982 1,609) 1,279, 3,202|  2,613| 26,786) 28,542, 772,391 | 818,008 
Net balances due to parent co. ..... | By SET Chie aa 298 289, 9,354| 9,710) 349) na ss 1,305, 1,690, 19,196 20,827 
CR MABEE sss os ce case Fagan 6, 116 8,414, 69 67, +547, «4526, 25,803; 21,039 3,955 4,688, 906, | 837 3.786] 4,013| 167,860 | 173,204 
Ca itis cadsens sn aNe ea teeeet es 4,209 4,135 3,434) 4,006, 3,933, 4,216) 7,415) 56,726) 11,497| 8,599 4,254 6,442} 26,310, 27,144, $44,242 | 565,401 
Other marketable investments... ... i Beg ie 150, 157; 1,419 1.965) 11,727) 11, 875) 774) T14 2971 2, i 167. 017) 178,5 240,739 | 169,005 
Intangible assets ...........0..... j 2.029) 1,982) 8) 23 187) 88 1,233; 1 221) 821) 97) 6,819) 7 an 160,793 98, is 

sical colacaetehepalinaubalicies tallied ee ae 

Total Assets.........essses00. | 52, 955 56,217) 28, 729 32,142, 48,208 $0,570, 723,133 768,377 61,394, 58,170) 47.555 aa 478,273 515, 488 6, 6,194,356 6,545, sm 
Bank overdrafts and loans ......... 434 587; «172,887, «1,850 «880; «1,824 655} 19) 23 5,460 2,625 4,365 6,691, 169,261 55, 206 
Reserve for future income tax ...... 3,053, 4,206, 1,668; 2,029 1,587; 1,858) 25,096) 22,548) 2384) 1 402! 922' 2,7 6,883) 6,9: 226,757 745,862 
Depreciation and obsolescence... ... 11,648, 12,430, 3,580, 4,151) 7,345 8,120) 180.407) 196. 724) 4,561; 5 208) 7,471 > 201} 33,725; 38,281, 790,993 683,463 
Capital res. and EPT refunds....... 6,073, 6,406, 2,539 1,400: 1,752) 1,420) 48,900) 49,233) 4013; 4,197| 2,873| 3,876) 51 481) 59,461| 711,446 679,794 
Other provisions ......... ror oer 107" 106 184 524 396; 421 59, 007) 59, 090! 1,523 1,620 235 "24 6,365, 6 ‘17 415,273 | 20,250 
Current liabilities and creditors ..... 5,903 5,621; 4,495, 4,959 6,694 6,721) 137,071) 133,351| 10,124 6 973) 8,75 9,77 46,280) 47 ‘001 1,218, 825 1,252,086 
Revenue res. and carried forward ... 5,913 7,041 7,018 6,964 10,066) 10, 987 131,331; 147,105; 11,363) 11,3 9,547| 65, - 68, a 1,134,165 1,244, 515 
Net balances due to subsidiaries .... 4 Pi eed aig ee él be 6,301 5,442 
Minority interests..........-...-66 ae ae 43) 956) " 239) 290 2 1 : 7 1951 12, = 163,783 173,951 
Debenture capital...............+ 3,688 3,612} 726 «126, «4.270, 4,252; 5,439] 24,67 21 78.075, 314,180 | 348,174 
Preference capital... .........40+++ 8875, 8,900 4,142) 4,190 5 612 7,362, 31,396 31,611] 31 68.190, 458,297 | 467,621 
Ordinary capitals)... 2.60 6.5 sees 7,25 v7 7,308; 4,205, 6,469 7,781) 8,310)-102, 707) 103, 26,75 i 246 113.292 122 849, 885,075 | 967, ee 
Total Liabilities .............. 52,955 56,217; 28, ra 32,142 42,208 50, sre 723,1 52,193 478,27 515,408 6,194,356, = 545, sm 


* This group includes entertainment, hotels and restaurants, canals and docks, electricity supply, gas. telegraphs and telephones, trams afid buses, warehousing, ° 
works, coal, finance and land and investment trusts. “© se 
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gu - cover general trade as far as 
hn the followin 
(") Excludes 


P million in exports and $31 million in imports. 
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4,020 
3,102 
918 


767 
le, 


4,035 


Prices and Wages..........0.0.0. July 3rd Western Europe : 
Production and nn uly 10th Production and Trade...... yay 3rd 
Manpower........s.sccseseseseeee June 19th British Commonwealth ...... July 10th 
External Trade... cescadicsens - NO Sean Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ ‘This week Prices and Money Supply June 19th 
Industrial Profits ............... This week United States ............... «es June 26th 


1952 


74,157 


18,772 
7,638 


4,389 
510 
1,280 
565 
216 
337 


6,745 
1,690 
315 
1,296 
532 


288 
284 
672 
231 


19,956 
15,196 
4,760 


7,081 


677 
581 
1,552 


3,046 
709 
1,409 


6,357 
417 
916 
152 

1,273 


BriITIsH 


World Trade 


(Million US Dollars) 


Exports (f.0.b.) 


Annual Rate 


1953 | ‘October to J anuary tc 
December | March 
| | 1953 | 1954 
| 
| 74,900 78,953 73,855 
18,555 19,277 18,390 
7,524 8,042 7,854 
4,103 3,950 Mie 
480 435 408 
987 916 916 
650 690 655 
225 207 oes 
351 349 
6,928 7,285 6,554 
1,980 2,245 1,810 
329 340 560 
1,116 1,250 1,084 
439 379 419 
407 432 407 
319 337 289 
659 619 802 
266 285 
20 21 327 
165 143 
962 1,032 901 
19,427 21,933 19,826 
2,251 2,384 2,128 
883 981 896 
3,788 4,183 3,990 
4,389 5,174 4,696 
1,488 1,700 1, 574 
2,152 2,372 2,309 
509 544 546 
1,477 1,689 1,294 
1,204 1,326 1,131 
396 488 368 
2,915 3,165 aie 
bis 770* 
20,389 20,107 17,490 
15,773 15,404 13,584 
4,616 4,703 3,906 
7,568 7,935 8,740 
3,949 3,917 4,320° 
654 428 ri 
536 624 618 
1,448 1,624 1,688 
3,619 4,018 4,420 
1,148 1,108 “as 
1,539 2,108 
6,046 6,536 6,402 
394 460 528 
820 846 759 
sity 98 123¢ 
1,275 1,416 1,370 


1938 


23,616 


7,844 
4,499 


963 
188 
315 


— 
56 


2,382 
571 
86 


} 5154 


46 
203 


2,391 
185 
275 

79 
759 


World Trade........ssccsce.. 1 nis 


1952 


21,924 
9,736 


4,185 
663 
1,265 
145 
186 
317 


8,003 
1,979 
358 
1,686 
611 


4,334 
95 


16,116 
11,637 
4,479 


7,595 


3,451 
667 
808 
810 


4,144 
1,196 
2,010 


The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 
OVERSEAS 


imports (c.i.f.) 


1953 


76,261 


19,973 
9,366 


16,679 
11,837 
4,842 


6,430 


3,384 
529 
821 
830 


3,046 
862 
1,320 


7,922 
501 
753 


2 410 





g June. 
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~ Annual Rate 
October to | January to 
December March 
1953 1954 
77,960 75,150 
20,215 19,960 
9,336 9,214 
4,065 ae 
610 549 
1,039 959 
. 236 eee 
334 
6,814 6,746 
1,648 1,779 
345 282 
1,040 1,084 
398 334 
199 191* 
879 638 
571 634 
167 
22 3ll 
242 
1,289 1,397 
22,685 22,182 
2,512 2,456 
1,071 1,034 
3,873 4,199 
4, 215 3,875 
2,444 2,561 
2,618 2,648 
997 963 
1,741 1,658 
304 1,210 
607 457 
4,041 ann 
sie 944* 
15,817 15,016 
11,157 10,864 
4,660 4,152 
6,930 6,125 
3,465 3,252 
518 aie 
809 732 
880 780 
3,465 2,873 
1,063 had 
1,470 
8,272 8,232 
561 334 
727 712 
178 225¢ 
2,631 2,894 


Area totals include estimates for countries for ee data are not available. Data refer to calendar years 
exceptions in 1938 :—Australia, year ending June; India and Pakistan, ye 
hina (mainland) USSR, and non 


ar begin: ginning 
countries of Eastern Europe ¥) ) Including the Arnie of tethoasdiand in 1938 amounting to 
é) Excluding trade with Taiwan in 1 1938. () Based on two months’ data. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the ten days ended July 10th there 
was an “ above-line ’’ surplus (after allowing for | 
Sinking Funds) of {5,701,000 compared with 
a deficit of £21,143,000 in the previous eleven 
days and a surplus of {1,208,000 in the corres- 
ponding period of last year. This brought the } 
cumulative deficit to £142,680, 000 (£155,214,000 | 
in 1953-54). Net expenditure “ below-line " ab- 

£23,423,000 bringing the total cumuv-| 
deficit to £248,500,000 (£280,771,000 in 


»} 


= : 
sorped 


lative 


1953. 54). 





Esti- 1, i i, Days Days 
£°000 mate, 1953. | 1954 fended | | ended 
1954-55 te i oe July | July 
July 11,} July 10,} 11, 10, 
1953 1954 1953 | 1954 





(a eee nee 



















Ord. Revenue 














| 


Income Tax .11800 000 278,512 258,155; 59,626, 39,401 | 
Sur-tax ut i 23.000 22 600! 1,990 1.70% 
Death Duties 164 7 »| 50,200 50,500] 5,000) 5,700 | 
Stam; a in's'a ace] SOO 14,900; 18,500; 1,500; 2,100 
Profits Tax & EPT.| 172,000 50,800 34.800, 7,700: 5,300 
Excess Profits Levy; 60,000 14.450 21,100) 4,600 6,400 
Sp Contribu 

t and othe: 1,000 330 400 

Inland Revenue. .| } | 
Total Inland Rev, .'2384,375 432.) 192 406 055 160.32 26 60, 65 

peers sidpeepnigieaghldpinisananigins odamesise ihettoons 

Customs. ......... 1062, 296,978 309,000) 37,957! 33,610 
BSCS ot dds vow | 719 000 183,275 184,43¢ 6,588 17,285 
Total Customs and\ 

Excise 1781,500} 480,253; 493,425) 44,565 50,895 
Motor Duties ..... 77,000 9,149 9,570; 1,803 1,503 
sroadcast Licences} 21,000 3,000) 3,850)... ae, 
Sundry Loams..... 24,000 6,198 844 4,183 ,003 
Miscelianeous ..... 245,000 28,043 5,502 2,637 "526 
FOUR. isin aa 4532,875 958 834 064, 243113404 116578 






























Ord. Expenditure : 
Debt Interest ..... 570,000] 148,284 149,542) 4,075, 8,895 
Payments to N. Ire- { 
land Exchequer..| 51,000 12,884 13,057] 1,712 1,747 
Other Cons. Fund..| 10,000 3,673) 3,157] 2,355 2,346 
Supply Services .../3855,399] 941,786! 923,1351103200. 96,750 
FOUR. acs cseaces 4486,399 106,626, 1,088 11342 108738 
i | 
inking Funds | 36,000 eae 8,03. $44) 1,13¢ 
“Above-tine” Sarplus or} — | — | hs + 
OTIS a ov bcc bi eee s 155,214 142, 1,208 6,701 
* Below4ine ™ Net Expendi i 
ONG Wwe nan cuck ka evinen i 125,557, 105,820) 15,708) 23,423 
ts oes 
Total Surplus or Deficit..... 280,771 248,500 12,50¢| 17,722 
Net Receipts from : 63,267) 141, 5,802: 19,610 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 9,700 4,900 900 500 
Savings Certificates ....... ~ i _ _ _ 
Defence Bonds ........... 21,119) 7,8 1,722} 430 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Ways and Means | 


Treasury Bills 


HE | 
soe ae oe Advances cE ated 
Date i 3 loating 
i Public | Bank of| Debt 
Tender | Tap Depts. |B tngland 
{ 















July 2B... 3,190-0 | 1,430-0] 255-3] 2-3 | 4,877-5 
1954 | 
April 10.. 3,250-0 | 1,387-8 4,836-0 
a» Se Rae f280-0) 1.58 2-7 4,881-0 
s Mceae | 3,210- — 9-3 4,884-3 
May 1.. | 3230-0 | 1350-2 | 4867-4 
Mees 3240-0 | 1,272-2 15,1342 
> 56S 3,260-0 | 1,627-9 5,164-7 
es 3,290-0 | 1595-7 5,190-6 
ok 3,320-0 | 1,579-8 5,170-4 
June 5...,. 3,340-0 | 1,274-1 4,893-1 
Secu 3,320-0 | 1,332-8 4,927-3 
5 eee 3,300-0 | 1372-1 4,968-2 
4. wc 4,700- 4,971-8 
July 10....: 5,280°0 4,972:7 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Tue Treasury bill rate fell by 3/64 per 
cent at last Friday’s tender, when the 
market raised its bid for the [270 million 
of bills on offer by 3d. to £99 12s. 2d. per 
cent in an attempt to replenish its bill 
portfolio. But as applications rosé by over 
£12 million to £396.2 million and the offer 
was under-allotted by £20 million, the 
proportion of the market’s bid to be 
allotted rose only from 60 to 6§ per cent. 
The average rate of discount fell by nearly 
1s. to £1 IIs. 3.9d. At yesterday’s tender 
the offer was reduced to £240 million. 


Credit conditions have been varied. 
On Thursday before the week-end funds 
were short, and -the authorities made sub- 
stantial special purchases. On Friday 
conditions were more comfortable; no 
special aid was needed, and after the 
Treasury bill tender the banks bought bills 


at 1}3 per cent. Small official purchases 
were again necessary on Saturday and 


Monday, but credit then became 


plentiful. 

Turnover in the gold market was con- 
siderable on Thursday before the week- 
end, and the price at the fixing rose by 
14d. to 249s. 1d. per ounce. Subsequently, 
however, business became quieter, and the 











j 
price fell steadily until Tuesday. 7 
The fiduciary issue was raised by £50 
million, to £1,725 million during the | April 9} 270-0 42 05 
week. The Bank return shows a «2S | oe a1 13 
further outflow of notes of £14.3 million » | 230-0 40 11-36 | 
in the week to Wednesday last. May 7} 240-0 40 10-84 
: > 270+ 343-24 
LONDON MONEY RATES » 28| 270-0 4 3-33 
June 4) 270-0 32 1 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates Y » 11} 260-0 32 6 
34%. 13/5/54) 3 Bank bills: 60 days 1 » 18) 260-0 Sl 151 
Oeposit rates (max) : ———— ; » 2} 260-0 321-48 
anks ..... ° ‘ . 
Discount ‘houses . . ee 6months 1 July : eg = t 2 
- 4 
Money— Day-to-day. Wa Fine trade bills : 
Short periods..:.. ~ 3months 2}-3 ° ' r 
‘i + On july 9th tenders for ay day bill 3 
Treas. bills 2 monttis if oe 7 secured about 65 per cent of the sum 4) for ; 
Smonths 1 tenders were allotted in full. The offerin: day 
nnn | 4 Maximum amount of £240 million. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Official 
Rates Market Rates: Spot 
July 14 July 8 July 9 July 10 July 12 July 15 
United States $...|  2-78-2-82 | 2-819-2-817 | 2. 819-2-81; | 2- 812-2-81g | 2-81g-2-815 | 2-812-2 
Canadian $ ...... si 2: TS dy~-2- 75 2°74 -2- 748 2- “ 44-2 
French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 983%. “ge4} * | 965-9834 "| 7 "ibe a # 3 Sean] 2 
swvies FY... 5.5.53. 12-15 fy ~12-33%] 12-21~-12- 21})12-209-12- 4, las. 203-12- . 12+ 203|12- 20-12 
Belgian Fr. .....° 158: 95-141-05 [140 -45-140-50|140-45-140- 50 140- 35-140. 50/140.47 140.524'140-40-140.4> 140 
ae O... 10-56-10-72 | 10-624-10-624)10-625-20- 628 10-624-10-62§110- 62h-10-629/10- 624-1 10-¢ 
W. Ger. D-Mk. . . ./11-67 11-84 91°11-73-11-73}/11-728-11-73 (11.72 ie ‘3 11-724-11-72}/11-71}-11 
Portuguese Esc... 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79: Jt eeer oe, Te 9-20 9 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-37§-14-598 fi4-53§-14- S344: 524-14-523'14- of “it “st 524 14-524~14 14-52 
Danish Kr........| 19-19}-19-48} fig- “a- -19: ‘3H 19-4 1se43 ie. “iat 24 19 4 Is . 19-413-19-42: 19-40}-9 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 1985-20-15 | 20-01-20-01}| 20-01- Ort 20-O8-29-01f| 2001-200.) 20-0l- 


United States $........... sabaned $c. pm-par dc. pm 
Canadian $ tec. ae 
French Fr. 2-4 

ad ty eon pm- 
ONO FS i occ iN cen bcedcetiine ‘ Le 


eee eer erat eee 





Price (s. d. per fine oz.) ........... 


249/1 


249/- 


| Banking department reserve. . 


Issue Department* : 


Banking Department : 
De 


** Proportion ” 
* Government debt is {£11,015,100, 


Fiduciary issue increased from £1,675 mi 
on July 13, 1954. 


One Month Forward — 


Se 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNs 
(£ million) 













Notes in circulation sae o 
Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities, ......... 
Gold. coin and bulilion.... 


sits : 
ublic accountses........ 
Treasury special account. . 
DOGG, Vicks Fcc wed ade 


ee eee eee we mete eee 


Government 64.5. cicsseee 
Discounts and advances . 

ORE i cetaed ide weensd 
Total 


ee 


( 
5 | 
we iy 
f 
, 
°o 
i 


TREASURY BILLS 






























Amount iE —_ 


Offered | 44 Applied Allotted 










te pooper | 2. pen-per te pnt a 
#78 Gs e | eee dis Bs |S 
> pm . 
i ie part ds ot dis | 4 
dial kpt et, ! 


BE: 


Gold Price at Fixing 


248/115 me | lw 
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2 BANKERS 


ST AS A A A A AY AS AS ST A OS A a Ae GN Ke ee Sm SEE 


MARTINS 
BANK 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3, 
HEAD OFFICE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 
Total Assets (as at 30th June 1954) £343,754,026 











THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand Kas kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 325 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 





Bick 


- 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


——. 






: ee ae ante 
se F HE nek as 


—_-~2—-—~— 


a 
— (/ncorporated with limited lability in New Zealand) 
pa 
Je London Office : Head Office : 
jot 1, Queen Victoria Street, _ Wellington, 
| > E.CA, New Zealand. 
‘ Branches also in 
Melbourne and (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 


TB 


Sydney 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 


os 
— 
ae 
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STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA 


mal Mr 8 SE 


ee ieee 


$a 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: NITTON 


TELEX: 1100. STOCK EXCHANGE DEPT: 1301. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPT: 1302 


TELEPHONES: 22194. MANAGEMENT: 22 1960 


POSTAL ADDRESS: STOCKHOLM 16 


Intelligence 


eens 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with the 
principal trading centres of the East and 
will be pleased-to supply to all interested 
exporters and merchants on-the-spot inform- 
ation relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and |. currency 
exchange problems. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Heed Officer 18 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


* 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 


Application has been made to the Council of the Stock Exchange, 


| London, for permission to deal in and for quotation for all the issued 
| Preference and Ordinary Shares in the Capital of the Company. 


WOOD & SONS (HoLoines) 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1948.) 
EARTHENWARE MANUFACTURERS 








Brane 
Rinqwood Bera 
Soe re 
cums EROLAN® ENGLAND 
| Authorised : SHARE CAPITAL Issued and Fully Paid : 


| £300,000 


£100,000 in 100,000 74 per cent. Cumulative Redeemable 
Preference Shares of £1 each ..: —. 
£200,000 in 4,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 1/- each 


. £100,000 


£300,000 


(Neither the Company nor any of its Subsidiaries has any Mortgages, Debentures 





A RC 


ro 


or Loan Capital outstanding.) 


The full particulars show (inter alia) that: 


| 1. Business: The business of Wood & Sons Limited was founded 
| in 1865 by Mr. Absalom Wood and his son Mr. Thomas Francis 
| Wood, the father of the present Chairman, and was aquired by 
| that company on its incorporation in 1910. Wood & Sons Limited 


is one of the leading manufacturers of domestic earthenware in 
this country. Its name is well known in the Pottery Trade in 
most of the world markets. Its products include plain and decor- 
ated table ware, artware and vitrified hotel ware. Wood & Sons 
Limited has five subsidiaries which carry on business as earthen- 
ware, teapot and glazed tile manufacturers, processors of stone 
and flint and manufacturers of export casks and other packaging 
for the pottery industry. 


2. Assets: The net tangible assets of the Group amount to 
£489,080 which is sufficient to cover the nominal amount of the 
issued Preference Shares and the premium payable on their 
redemption more than four times. 


3. Dividend : On the realisation of the profit estimate of £86,000 
{subject to tax) and in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, 
the Directors will feel justified in recommending a dividend on 
the Ordinary Shares at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum (less tax) 
for the period 15th July, 1954, to the 31st December, 1954. 


4. Profits: The following are the combined profits (before tax) of 
the Operating Companies and of Bursley Manufacturing Company 
for the periods stated. 


Col..(4) 


Col. (1) Col. (2) Col. (3) Profits before 
Directors’ 
Years ended Profits (as Depreciation of a and 


3ist December, defined below). Fixed Assets. 


xat 
(Col. Ges Cc ol ® 





en — |—-———- 


£ £ £ 


1944 38,683 7,203 31,480 
194$ 30.432 7,947 22,535 
1946 73.908 9,864 64,044 
1947 106,109 11,359 94.750 
1948 s 108,841 12,997 95.844 
1949 113,250 13,026 100,224 
1950 114,759 14 508 100,251 
1951 131,506 19.601 111,905 
1952 119,655 21,249 98 406 
1953 127,855 22,320 105,535 


| 
RS AA TS NE ee A SH Oy RE ED A RE I HN A GY CR GE GEN BE MSE We ote 


WOOD & SONS (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 
A copy of the full particulars can be obtained from your Stockbroker or 
HODGSON & BAKER, 6, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C.2, and 
The Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2, 
or from 
Whitehead Industrial Trust Limited, 
Mitre House, 177, Regent Street, London, W.1 
Licensed Dealers in Securities. Directors: A. J. Whitehead, J. D. Kyle, C.A. 


by filling in and posting this form to either of the above. 
SURNAME ... 


CHRISTIAN NAME(S) 


NT OO I aii dacs merincieoeaiasttes dinates epticibaginnspeaasceaipesalgt laa il 





seceserreenncatinosinoancatiaeaiansainsttees: atten a NN tt ATE Tas titania Nie 
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.-» £200,000 | 
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THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 

Ke | 





(Incorporated in India. The Liability of the 
Members is limited) 


Established 1911 


HEAD OFFICE: 
CENTRAL BANK BUILDING, 
MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, BOMBA) 


LONDON OFFICE : 
159 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


| 
Chairman - - - on Sir Homi Mody, K.B.! | 





Banking business of every description transacted 


London Adviser 





Sir Cecil Trevor, C.1.E. 


Managing Director « - - - H. C. Captain | 

eee | 

Paid up Capital........0.0000000008 RS. 3,14,54,250 |} 

Reserve Fund and | 
Other Reserves ......cccsecccessvese RS. 3,99,79,642 

Deposits...... sidhceakusibcolac seosee RS. 1,17,97,35,183 | 

290 branches and pay offices throughout India, Pakista | 

and Burma. 

j 


CROWN ZELLERBACH 
CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the State of Nevada, United States of America) 


Manufacturers of pulp, paper and allied products, 
lumber, plywood and other forest products 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED RESULTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1954 


1953 
$252,765,000 
$ 44,451,000 
x 21,890,000 
$ 10,090, i) 
$ 11,800,000 

5,831,494 


Income before taxes on income 

Net income 

Dividends paid 

Earnings retained in the business 

Shares of common stock outstanding April 30 


Per share of common stock outstanding (1): 
Income before taxes on income 
Net income 
Dividends paid 
Retained in the business 
Federal, state and other taxes (e ting social 
( xcepting A $ 26,168,000 
Properties : 
Acquired with new subsidiaries $ 43,818,000 
iti i $ 17,808,000 
$ 99,201,000 
4-57 tol 


$ 57,984,500 


1,058,809 894,384 
a ae on the average number of shares outsianding during year. 


$ 13,196,000 

$ 80,634,000 

Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 5-01 to! 

Consolidated long term debt (including 
current portion) 


eo of paper and paperboard for sale 


$ 38,800,000 


Copies of the Senet Repent Be De ended April 30, 1954, may be 
obtained from the London aon The British ” Empire Trust 


Company, Limited, 5 52-60 Bishopsgate, E.C2, Ss Ceaaen, 
naa Aitaate i She Behl bien, stone Manone not registered in their ow? 


other interested parties who who wish their names placed on the 
sunlit Mot for’ fates chomaletetioan ahoead should notify the London Transfer 
Agents accordingly. 
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LONDON AND MANCHESTER ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROGRESS RECORDED IN ALL BRANCHES 


RISING INTEREST INCOME 


TREASURY CONTROLLS RESTRICTING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


LORD GRANTCHESTER REVIEWS THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The following is the speech of the chair- 
man, Lor« Grantchester, OBE, at the eighty- 
fifth annua! general meeting, held on July 15, 
1954, at the Chief Office, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.2, 

ACCOUNTS 


The accounts for the year ended March 24, 
1954, and the directors’ report have been in 
vour hands for some weeks, and I assume 
you would wish me to take them as read. I 
will not weary you with a repetition of 
figures which you will have studied, but 
confine my comment to the more significant 
or interesting features of the year’s results. 


Progress was made in all branches, and the 
company’s income was up by £320,000. The 
total assets increased by £2} million. 


Claims by death were normal during the 
year. 


INVESTMENTS 


The most notable change in the accounts 
is in the distribution of the assets shown in 
the balance sheet. There is no material 
change in our aggregate holding of Govern- 
ment and Government Guaranteed Stocks. 
It may interest you to know that over 80 per 
cent of this total holding is in securities 
having definite redemption dates which, hav- 
ing regard to the nature of the company’s 
liabilities, is considered appropriate. Accept- 
ing the view that changes in the bank rate 
are likely to be more frequent in the next few 
years than in the last twenty years, your 
directors also feel that this type of security 
is likely to fluctuate within narrower limits 
than those without definite redemption dates. 


Holdings in equities have been increased 
by £23 million. Needless to say, these pur- 
chases have been selected with great care and 
the stocks will be watched with the same 
care. If, as we all hope, British industry 
continues to flourish we can look forward.to a 


modest increase in investment income in the 
luture. 


In making these investments we have had 
the advice and unrivalled experience of, our 
new directors, Mr Lewis Whyte and Mr H. 
L. Rouse, whose assistance the other members 
of the board gratefully acknowledge. 


We have benefited from the greater confi- 
dence prevailing in the country and the 
greater freedom now being allowed to private 
industry for initiative. I am happy to be able 
‘0 report that at March 24th last the balance 
sheet Values were in total less than the market 
Values. It was not necessary to call upon the 


Investments R 
S Reserve Fund to support the 
dalance sheet values. 


VALUATION AND BONUS 


= eine therefore felt able to 


aluat; * a a . en 
ation bases of the liabilities in both 





life branches. We have also made rever- 
sionary the 1952 bonuses which were that 
year declared only as interim bonuses. 


In addition, fortified by what we hope is a 
rising interest income, we have felt justified 
in increasing the bonus to ordinary branch 
policy holders. 


DIVIDEND 


Your directors have recommended an 
increase in dividend which they hope wili be 
regarded as a sign of faith and confidence in 
the continued progress of the company. 


PROPOSED CHANGE OF FINANCIAL YEAR 


There are two other matters of which I 
consider I should advise you. After very 
careful consideration and advice, it is the 
intention of the directors to change the date 
at which the company’s accounts are made up 
and conform to the practice of most insur- 
ance companies of making the accountancy 
period end on December 31st in each year. 
The next accounts will therefore be made up 
to December 31, 1954, and will cover a 
period of nine months only, Your directors 
also intend not later than the next annual 
general meeting to submit a proposal to 
subdivide the shares in order to facilitate a 
freer market and to encourage a wider circle 
of friends of the company including policy 
holders and members of our staff to acquire 
a measure of ownership in the enterprise in 
which they are interested. 


VISITS OF THE DIRECTORS TO 
PROVINCIAL CENTRES 


In order to meet as many of the staff as 
possible on their own ground, visits by the 
whole board have been made to various 
provincial centres at which during the year 
they have met personally the officials of eight 
divisions out of a total of 16. They plan to 
meet the remainder within the current year. 
In addition, Mr Mann, Mr Reed and 
I have visited the two divisions leading 
in progress and met every member of 
the staff including the agents in_ those 
divisions. 

These visits of the directors have created 
a lot of interest and I believe have helped to 
foster a family spirit among all who serve 
the company. 


TECHNICAL TRADING AND INCENTIVES 


More and more attention is being given 
today in industry. to two subjects: first, 
improved technical training ; secondly (faced 
with the disincentive of a scale of progressive 
taxation too steeply graded) the institution of 
incentives to employees to introduce new 
ideas and methods which directly contribute 
to expansion and which are linked in some 


way with the proprietary interests of share- 
holders. Both these matters deserve, in my 
opinion, most earnest consideration in rela- 
tion to our business. 


SELLING INSURANCE 


It is prudent and necessary for all business 
enterprises to adapt their methods and wares 
to current conditions and demand. This is 
equally true of the insurance business ; but 
upon us who have an organisation that 
literally operates on the doorstep of the 
home, is laid an additional duty, a responsi- 
bility—I will not say to educate—but to 
familiarise those upon whom we call with 
the choices they can make. To be able to sell 
life or endowment insurances we must first 
convince those upon whom we call of the 
merit of restraint — of abstaining from 
immediate expenditure upon some tempting 
indulgence. We have to fight against the 
prevalent fatalism engendered by ever 
increasing preoccupation with more and 
more deadly weapons of destruction. Then 
we have to fit the particular circumstances— 
not only to the right type of policy but to the 
most convenient method of payment. The 
right type of policy will be the policy where 
the benefits are payable to meet a need which 
it is anticipated will arise at a future date ; 
first—provision against the death of the 
breadwinner ; then to build up for the needs 
of old age ; then to add to the joy of a whole 
host of anticipated happy occasions, the 
coming-of-age, marriage, the starting up on 
their own of members of the family. The 
most convenient method of payment will be 
that which fits in with the habits of the 
policy owner. Today there is no distinction 
in character among the policies available to 
those who find it. most convenient to pay 
weekly, monthly, or at longer intervals. It is 
true that the cost of collection must neces- 
sarily be higher the greater the frequency of 
collection. We accept the obligation to 
inculcate and encourage an increasing sense 
of thrift to make it practicable to collect less 
frequently. But it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the weekly collections we 
make bring to every citizen the opportunity 
of investing (albeit indirectly) each week in 
British industriab enterprises and in British 
Government securities, for that is, in simple 
terms, exactly what they are doing. What is 
more, the success or otherwise of British 
industry has become a ‘matter of significant 
importance to all these thrifty people. A sub- 
stantial part of the profits distributed by 
industry today finds its’ way through 
profit-sharing insurances and pension funds 
into the pockets of the many who by 
their thrift are building capital by instal- 
ments. 


PROFIT-SHARING ADDITIONS 


This year the bonus distributions made by 
the London and Manchester are costing no 
less than £1,370,000. That such additions 
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should continue to be possible, of course, 
calls for skilful management and wise invest- 
ment, but every worker in the great indus- 
tries of the country should know that the 
more successful they can help to make the 
great industries in which they work the 
greater the benefit that will accrue to them 
and their colleagues as profit-sharing policy 
holders in a company like ours. They should 
also realise that the great drain upon industry 
today is the excessive level of taxation which 
has been absorbing as much as two-thirds of 
the profits of many companies, just as it is 
also the great drain upon personal earnings. 
This drain of taxation affects not only those 
in the middle and higher income groups 
through direct taxation but also those in 
the lower income group through indirect 
taxation. Everyone has; therefore, the most 
direct interest to press for economy in gov- 
ernment expenditure, which alone can make 
possible a reduction of taxation. Lower taxa- 
tion means more money in every pocket with 
greater opportunities for private investment. 
Provided an increased percentage of a rising 
net income is saved we should not deplore a 
modest increase in personal expenditure upon 
consumable goods, for, if this Were not pos- 
sible, one of the most powerful incentives 
to higher productivity is removed. 


In my view a more widespread understand- 
ing and appreciation of the damage to confi- 
dence by threats of predatory raids upon 
property and personal savings, and a reduc- 
tion of taxation affecting incomes to a level 
comparable with that prevailing in alternative 
fields of investment in other countries are 
necessary prerequisites to the restoration of 
full convertibility. Otherwise there is bound 
to be a drift toward areas where there is 
greater security or greater profitability for 
investment. 


I make no apology for mentioning converti- 
bility and its implications here, because a 
pound which is not convertible in the hands 
of a British subject is not a sound pound— 
the only sort of pound of which we can be 
proud. It is only a sound pound that will 
sustain purchasing power and so protect the 
savings of the people over a period of years, 
an objective with which we are so vitally 
concerned in our business. 


Before I leave this subject, I suggest that 
what is needed today is not only the expan- 
sion of existing industries, but a widening of 
the field of investment. The continuance of 
Treasury controls in various forms hampers 
and restricts development and in some cases 
cramps a desirable spreading of the invest- 
ment risk. 


STAFF 


It remains for me once again to express our 
appreciation of the assistance and courtesy of 
the directors, officials and staff of the County 
Fire Office, who have continued to place their 
experience of fire and accident business at the 
disposal of our staff and policy holders ; and 
to express our thanks to the officials and 
stait of the London and Manchester, who 
have laboured to secure the results before 
you. 


In doing this, I wonder whether I may 
depart from the conventional expression of 
the appreciation of the board to the staff for 
their work. I should like to include in my 
remarks a personal message to every member 
of the staff. Going about the country, I have. 
been gratified that what I said last year was 
noted. Then I referred to the desire of the 
board that every member of the staff should 
work with dignity and a sense of responsi- 
bility as a person of importance in our 
organisation which is rendering a vital service 
to the public. I also expressed the hope 
that all members of the staff would enjoy 
their work as weil as earn a fair reward. I 
want to thank those who have responded to 
that appeal by extra effort. But some may 


think that good intentions in a chairman’s 
speech do not always materialise in action. I 
want to say that I am not fully satisfied with 
achievement—we never should be anyway— 
but that does not make us any less sincere 
in our aim. Achievement often falls short 
of purpose. Achievement is dependent 
upon an inter-play of effort between 
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management and staff and an exchange of 
ideas at all levels which results in ver 


. genuine 
co-operation. 

Let us go forward together this yea; ; 
which the funds with which wo 1.” 
bees. entrusted have reached the (‘\) 
mark. 


The report and accounts were adooted. 


million 





C. C. WAKEFIELD 


AND COMPANY 


LIMITED 


NEW RECORDS ESTABLISHED 


MORE FAVOURABLE TRADING CONDITIONS OVERSEAS 


MR L. W. FARROW ON THE YEAR’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


The thirty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of C. C. Wakefield and Company, 
Limited was held on July 9th at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, 
Mr L. W. Farrow, CBE (the chairman) 
presiding. 


The secretary read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


Since our last annual general meeting, Mr 
H. Y. Blades, who was a joint managing 


»director of the company from 1938 to 1949, 


has resigned from the board. He was one 
of the original staff who started with the late 
Viscount Wakefield when this organisation 
was founded in 1899. We are deeply grateful 
to Mr Blades for his outstanding contribu- 
tion to the interests and development of the 
company over a long period of years and all 
his friends and members of the Wakefield 
group affectionately wish him many years of 
health and happiness in his retirement. 


Sir Cullum Welch, who has been the com- 
pany’s legal adviser for more than twenty 
years, has been appointed to the board and 
we are fortunate in securing his services as a 
director. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


It gives me much pleasure to be able to 
announce to stockholders that the year 1953 
established new records both in sales and 
profits for our group of companies, and. the 
forecast which I made in my statement last 
year has been more than fulfilled. The 
group trading profit amounted to £3,274,450, 
as compared with £1,321,448 for the year 
1952 and £1,667,931, our previous record, 
in 1950. 


During 1953 increased sales were recorded 
throughout the group, both at home and 
overseas, and I am happy to say that the 
group sales of “ Castrol” were a record in 
the history of the company. 


W. B. Dick and Company, Limited, our 
principal subsidiary in the United Kingdom, 
continues to uphold its. long established 
reputation in the particular spheres-of electri- 
cal oils and marine. lubricants and has made 
a substantial contribution towards the group 
profits for the year. 


OVERSEAS 


Our overseas branches, subsidiary com- 
panies and agents enjoyed, in varying 
more favourable trading conditions. I have 
referred in recent years to the sustained pro- 
gress made by our French company which, 
owing to Government regulations, was not 
able to reintroduce “Castrol” until the 
middle of 1951. I am pleased to report that 


in 1953 both sales and profits were 
than ever before. 


1, 
Ligher 


In referring to the volume of overseas 
trade, I would mention that in certain terri- 
tories our oils are manufactured and blended 
under licence in accordance with our patents 
and trade marks and the sales of oils so pro- 


‘ duced by our agents have increased consider- 


ably. We are obtaining the bene!i: from 
royalty and licence fees proportionate to these 
higher sales. We are also proceedin: with 
the expansion of our overseas trading by 
establishing subsidiary companies in certain 
territories. formerly operated by agents and 
we shall ensure that we retain their co-opera- 
tion and goodwill. This policy of {further 
development of overseas trade should prove 
of benefit to group trading in future years. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHI! 1 


The consolidated balance sheet of the com- 
pany and its subsidiary companies appeurs on 
pages 6 and 7, the principal changes being an 
increase of £720,172 in total shareholders’ 
interests to £6,404,138 and the substantial 
improvement in group liquid resources 


The balance sheet of the parent company 
oh pages 8 and 9 follows a similar pattern 
and: both confirm the. sound foundation of 
our company. 


The consolidated profit and loss account of 
the group appears on pages 4 and 5 nd, as 
I have already mentioned, the increased earn- 
ings have come from all sections of the eroup. 
It will be seen that the sum of £183,027 has 
been provided for pensions in addition to the 
normal charges for staff superannuation 
schemes. This provision represents the 
approximate liability, on an actuarial b.s1s, of 
allowances granted supplementary to the pen- 
sions of those directors, executives and other 
members of the staff whose pensions were not 
commensurate with their salary or lenzth of 
service at the date of retirement. Aftcr the 
usual provision for taxation and adjustments 
in respect of outside shareholders, the con- 
solidated net profit of C. C. Wakefield and 
Company, Limited and’ its subsidiary com- 
panies amounts to £1,011,163, as compared 
with £341,557 for the year 1952. 


DIVIDENDS 


Your directors have recommended the 
appropriations set out in the conso! dated 
profit and loss account including the payment 
of a final dividend of 30 per cent, together 
with a cash bonus-of 2} per cent, both less 


tax, as compared with a final dividend of 
274 per cent, for the ious year. After 


provision for divi and transfers 
reserves, the balance of group profits carried 
forward is increased from £648,363 
£692,700. 

I think it is appropriate that I shou!d ck: 


this opportunity of commenting upon ‘h 
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jncreasing number of statements suggesting 
that our company is negotiating or consider- 
ing an amalgamation with or absorption by 
one of the petrol companies. None of these 
reports has any foundation in fact. 


PIONEERS OF CHEMICAL ADDITIVES 


I believe that we are now the largest inde- 
pendent organisation in the world specialising 
in the production and distribution of lubri- 
“We are also manufacturing large 


cants ‘ od 
| of chemical additives, the develop- 


quantities 


ment and use of which we pioneered. 
Research continues to enable us to maintain 
a leading position in the specialised field of 
lubrication and you will be interested to learn 
that our scientists have now perfected a load- 
carrying additive which is such an advance 
in its sphere that it will enable designers to 
improve marine reduction gearing to an 
extent which was previously impossible owing 
to the absence of suitable lubricants. 

The group statistics so far available for the 
current year indicate a continuance of increas- 
ing sales and satisfactory trading results. 

The accomplishments of the year are due 
in no small measure to the continued loyalty 
and hard work of the directors, executives 
and all members of the staff throughout the 
world and I am happy to have the oppor- 
tunity, once again, of paying this tribute to 
them 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 30 per cent and cash 
bonus of 24 per cent, making 424 per cent 
for the year on the ordinary stock, were 
approved 


The retiring directors, Mr W. H. Senneck, 
Captain G. E. T. Eyston, OBE, MC, and Sir 
G. J. Cullum Welch, OBE, MC, were 
re-elected and the other formal business 
having been duly transacted, the proceedings 
terminated. 


FLLAMS DUPLICATOR 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


The annual general meeting of Ellams 
Duplicator Company, Limited, was held on 
July 14th in London, Mr Frederick Ellam 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1953: 


The period under review has been a year 
of very keen competition, and whilst turn- 
Over was not unduly affected, generally 
speaking, selling prices were lower. 


While your directors feel that, all things 
considered, the results are satisfactory, it is 
clear that every effort should be made 
to reduce production costs. Additional 
machinery of special design and improved 
Productive capacity has been installed in the 
main factory and further plant of the latest 
design is on order at the present time. 


The demand for your company’s Dupli- 
Cators continues to increase and we are 
finding it necessary to build an extension to 
the engineering factory to meet this increased 
demand. 

Trade d 
shows 5 
tendency 
Cutrent y 


uring the first six months of 1954 
gos of improvement, and if this 

continues the prospect for the 
car is reassuring, 

Your cirectors are recommending that the 
sum of £12,500 should be capitalised from the 
— reserve account and should be applied 
veld ne ‘o the ordinary shareholders as fully 
be One ordinary share of ls. for every nine 
mane shares of Is. each held by them at 

Close of business on July 16, 1954, 
ae report was adopted, and at a subse- 
= nt extraordinary. general meeting the 

Pitalisation of reserves was approved. 





THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR ROBERT BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The thirty-third annual general mecting 
of The Metal Box Company Limited was 
held on July 16th at the May Fair Hotel, 
Berkeley Street, London, W. 


Sir Robert Barlow, the chairman, presided. 


The following are extracts from the direc- 
tors’ report and chairman’s review: 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Group sales exceeded £43 million and 
constituted a record. Group trading profits 
before tax of £3,838,243 were £538,065 
higher than a year ago, notwithstanding a 
reduction in the profits of the overseas group. 


Profits, after providing for taxation, were 
£1,730,892 against £1,302,905. 


THE YEAR 


The year has been one of exceptional 
activity, both in demand for the company’s 
production and also in the development work 
which the company has undertaken. The 
demand from the many industries which we 
serve has resulted in our working at practi- 
cally full capacity on containers made from 
metal or from board. 


A factory has been bought at Leicester and 
is being equipped for printing tinplate and the 
production of general line containers. 


An opportunity also occurred to acquire on 
a share exchange basis the business of Brown, 
Bibby and Gregory, Limited, of Speke. This 
company produces labels, folding boxes and 
packages made from paper, plastics, and film. 


Since March 31, 1954, the company has 
completed the purchase of Flexible Packag- 
ing, Limited, of Portsmouth. This company 
is engaged in the extrusion, printing, con- 
version, and lamination of polyethelene. By 
this acquisition we also obtain rights to tech- 
nical information from the United States. 


TINPLATE 


In my review last year I stated that the 
demand for tinplate was, at that time, less 
than the supply, but I recorded my appre- 
hension that “demand would soon again 
exceed supply, and that a further period of 
shortage would ensue until the new cold re- 
duction mills at Ebbw Vale and Velindre came 
into production towards the end of 1955 and 
1956.” 


The new mills of The Steel Company of 
Wales at Margam and Trostre have come into 
production with remarkable efficiency, and 
have set up what we believe to be world 
records of production. Despite this most 
commendable achievement, the fact remains 
that demand now again exceeds supply, and 
I must repeat what I said last year, “ the out- 
look is a source of anxiety for all concerned.” 


EXPORTS 


In the year under review we exported direct 
to over 40 countries, including North and 
South America, more than {2,200,000 of 
empty metal containers, nearly £500,000 of 
machinery, and over £2 million of ancillary 
materials. 


Additionally, we supplied more than 
£4 million worth of containers to our home 
customers, who exported them filled with 
various commodities to a value of at: least 
£35 million. In total, therefore, of our own 
home production at least 20 per cent was, 
in fact, exported. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THOMAS BROWN & 
SONS 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Thomas Brown & Sens, Limited, was 
held on July 8th in Lendon, Mr John M. 
Lawrence (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The turnover for the year under review 
constituted a record in the history of the 
company. The expansion is due to the 
mcreasing population of the State of 
Queensland, where the company’s branches 
are chiefly situated; the development of 
secondary industries ; the easing of import 
restrictions ; the improvement in the dairying 
industry following the dry year of 1952 ; the 
firm price of wool ; and the pursuance by our 
staff of an active sales policy. 


The final results for the year under review 
show a net profit, after taxation, of £78,202. 
In furtherance of the policy hitherto 
adopted, without which the company would 
not today be in its present enviable position, 
substantial funds have been placed to reserve. 


It will be appreciated that Queensland’s 
prosperity depends largely on the price of 
wool, which is at present satisfactory, and on 
other factors, such as the export prices 
obtained for copper, lead, sugar, dairy pro- 
ducts and wheat. Drought conditions pre- 
vailed over most of the Central Queensland 
area during the latter part of 1953, but 
abundant rains were experienced early in the 
new year. Seasonal conditions are now, how- 
ever, good. Sales for the first few months 
of the current year show a further expansion 
and the prospects would appear to be satis- 
factory. 


The report was adopted. 


WORTHINGTON- 
SIMPSON, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY ORDER BOOK 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
Worthington-Simpson Limited was held on 
July 8th in London, Sir Samuel R. Beale, 
KBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


It is my pleasure to again submit a satis- 
factory report and statement of accounts in 
respect of our operations for 1953. The 
trading profit, at £642,689, although lower 
than the preceding year, must be considered 
satisfactory in the light of reduced profits 
from our Indian business. In April, 1953, the 
Indian Government prohibited the import of 
most pumps up to 6 inches suction, which 
sizes represented a large portion of our trade 
there. In consequence, we decided to close 
our Indian branch. The net profit for the 
year is £224,996, compared with £239,603 
for 1952. 


Our order book still stands at about the 
same high level as last year, and we are 
assured of a steady load on the heavy 
engineering side for the next year or two. 
Incoming business for the first quarter of this 
year in our trade lines of pumps is better 
than for the first quarter of last year. 


In addition to the usual dividend distribu- 
tion, it is proposed to distribute a share bonus 
of one new 10s. ordinary share for every 
twelve ordinary shares held. 


The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, less tax, making 20 per 
cent, less tax, for the year was declared. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the bonus issue was approved. 
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The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries, 
Limited, was held on July 15th in London, 
Mr J. L. McConnell, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : 


It is with pleasure that I am able to 
report that the group profits before taxation 
at the satisfactory figure of £2,472,786 show 
an improvement of £991,500 over those for 
the preceding year. Provision has been made 
for taxation on the year’s profits and, 
although there is no EPL hiability, this 
absorbs, as will be seen, rather more than 
50 per cent of the profits. After making 
this provision and the usual adjustments for 
initial allowances and base stocks, and after 
deducting minority interests, the nét con- 
solidated profit becomes £1,060,514. The 
group balance sheet again discloses a posi- 
tion of great strength, and the improvement 
in the liquid position to which I referred in 
my last statement continued steadily until 
the end of the year. 


I should like, however, to draw your atten- 
tion to the company’s own balance sheet, 
which shows considerable changes compared 
with the previous year. A few years ago 
the activities of the principal United King- 
dom subsidiaries trading in lead, antimony 
and tin products were, as you know, amalga- 
mated under the name of Associated Lead 
Manufacturers, Limited, which is today our 
main subsidiary, and in the course of last 
year the Liverpool paint business was trans- 
ferred to Goodlass Wall and Company, 
Limited, which is now our main subsidiary 
on the paint side. This is a logical step 
as the result of which the company has now 
become purely a holding and management 
company. 


UNITED KINGDOM COMPANIES 


The trading of our subsidiary companies 
in the United Kingdom in the early part of 
1953 was at much the same level as in 1952. 
Indeed, in my review of our operations at 
this time last year I deemed it prudent to 
sound a warning as to the immediate future 
and to express the opinion that no great im- 
provement over the 1952 results could be 
looked for. However, in the early summer a 
somewhat unexpected all-round improve- 
ment in trading conditions developed. This 
was due in part to the relaxation of the steps 
which had been taken by the United King- 
dom and other Commonwealth Governments 
in the previous year to stop the decline in 
sterling balances. Im the case of Associated 
Lead Manufacturers, Limited, the result was 
a substantial improvement in demand from 
the battery, glass and paint trades, and 
deliveries in the second half of the year were 
at higher levels than in the first half and, I 
am glad to say, these higher levels have per- 
sisted so far in 1954. Improved profits were 
shown by all manufacturing departments ; 
on the other hand, severe and increasing 
competition was experienced by our smelt- 
ing and refining department, which neverthe- 
less was able to achieve satisfactory results. 


The profits of the Liverpool paint business 
were a record and followed a substantial 
increase in turnover generally: a remarkable 
develo t took place in the retail market- 
ing of the range of “Valspar” products, 
among which Valspar 2-4 hour lacquer is 
proving particularly popular—and deservedly 
so. Measures are being taken to increase 
plant capacity and storage accommodation at 
the works at Speke. 


OVERSEAS LEAD COMPANIES 


The volume of busines done by our Cal- 
cutta companies showed only a slight change 
upwards from 1952, but in the absense of 
market losses the profits were considerably 
higher. Associated Lead Manufacturers (Pty.) 
Limited, Durban, had a favourable year and 
the results must give great satisfaction to the 
local executives responsible for them. 


DEVELOPMENT 


I am glad to report continued and satisfac- 
tory development in our Zircon and Special 
Chemical Divisions. The former is establish- 
ing itself nicely and has made good progress 
during the year. The latter department serves 
mainly the plastics industry as a supplier of 
stabilisers and our close technical co-operation 
with this industry is having beneficial results. 
Our research laboratory at Perivale, which 
serves the lead side of the business, has again 
had a useful year and has been particularly 
successful in dealing with problems arising in 
the factories. Our paint laboratory at Kirkby 
has played its part in producing the satjsfac- 
tory trading results of Goodlass Wall and 
Company, Limited, Liverpool. 


TRADE INVESTMENTS 


Our holding in British Titan Products 
Company Limited is the most important of 
our trade investments. The company has 
had a most successful year and is planning a 
further increase in plant capacity. British 
Australian Lead Manufacturers Pty. Limited, 
which occupies a leading position in the 
Australian paint trade, is sharing in the 
improved trading conditions there and the 
results for the year to June, 1954, are expected 
to be excellent. ‘Satisfactory dividends have 
been received from the Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company Limited, in 
which we have a small holding, and from 
Basinghall Mining Syndicate Limited, the 
proprietors of the Greenside Lead Mine. The 
new factory at Port Elizabeth of our asso- 
ciated company, Enthoven Fry Limited, is 
already operating at a profit and it is hoped 
that this company will make a steady contri- 
bution to our profits in future years. 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLIES 


Except in one or two directions, no serious 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
adequate supplies of raw materials. Although 
the London Metal Exchange reopened in 
October, 1952, it is mot yet possible, for 
various reasons, for a manufacturer to carry 
out hedging operations with the same facility 
and economy as in prewar days. In the case 
of lead, our main metal, a substantial “ back- 
wardation ” has existed throughout the year 
and this has been accentuated by the existence 
of a premium for spot lead over the current 
month’s price. The disparity at times has been 
relatively substantial and the difficulty of con- 
ducting one’s business under such conditions 
can be readily understood. As important 
smelters we cannot refuse to buy when sup- 
plies are available, and it is not unnatural that 
sellers should choose a time favourable to 
them to liquidate stocks. Materials take time 
to smelt and refine and until they are in sale- 
able form, and can in fact be sold, have to 
be held at market risk, To minimise this risk, 
Landon: Metst Eechenge, ek 6s tar tee 
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selling forward in this way is imp 
except at a heavy loss owing to 
lower price of forward lead. 


cticable 
> much 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


The cash position has improved by 
£1,737,600 during the period. A deliberate 
policy of stock reduction has been pursued 
and accounts for just over £1 million, the 
balance representing the surplus of our profits, 
before depreciation, over the amounts dis- 
bursed in taxation, dividends, and capiul 
expenditure. There are several reasons why 
your board thinks it desirable to retain such 
considerable balances. In the first place, the 
possibility cannot be overlooked that prices 
may again rise as they did not so long ago, 
involving a large additional lock up in stocks, 
and secondly, apart from the ability freely 
to incur capital expenditure on our plant 
when required, an opportunity may occur to 
increase our investment in British Titan Pro- 
ducts Company Limited. This company, 
which is engaged in the manufacture of 
titanium dioxide, and not titanium metal as 


is sometimes thought, ts, as already stated, 
embarking upon a scheme of expansion in- 
volving substantial expenditure of capital and 


a call for finance may be made upon us. In 
this event we should respond, as we look for 
an increasing income from this source in 
future. Titanium dioxide has taken a leading 
place among modern pigments and our 
interest in the industry compensates us for 
the fact that expansion in the con- 
sumption of white lead, the oldest white pig- 
ment and one which for many purposes still 
retains a unique value, is hardly to be 
looked for. 


Your directors are of the opinion that the 
strength of the company, the adequacy of its 
reserves, and the satisfactory results {or the 
year justify an increase in dividend distribu- 
tion and are recommending a fina! dividend 
of 12} per cent, less tax, on the ordinary 
‘stock, making a total for the year of 16 per 


cent, less tax. For: the previous year 
a dividend of 12 per cent., less ta, 
was paid. 


It is also recommended that a transfer of 
£500,000 be made to general reserve and that 
the sum of £495,866 be carried forward t 
1954, 


The steady increase in the capital employed 
by the company since the date of the last issue 
of ca ital in ber, 1951, justifies your 

in thinking that a further capit.!isation 
of reserves should be carried out, and appli- 
cation has been made to the Capita! Issues 
Committee for permission to capitalise ff 
serves to the extent necessary to allo! to ouf 


stockholders one fully paid share of 
10s. for every two stock units held, 
bringing the issued ordinary capita’ up © 
£3,614,033. If permission is granted the 


necessary meeting of the stockholders will 
be convened. 


PROSPECTS 


We are reasonably busy in all sec'.ons of 
our business, but in some departmes's i 
terms of trade have become increasin: y a 

itive. Under these conditions, «hile 
i to forecast with any preci on the 
result of our operations in 1954, | find ft 
assurance, given a continuance of activ< (746, 
in the wide diversity of our product 
backed by the substantial resources at 0 
command, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY 


CREDITABLE INCREASE IN PROFIT 


THE Ef 


The sxty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Boots Pure Drug Company was held at Not- 
tingham on July 14th. Mr J. P. Savage, the 
chairn presided. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement : 

My frst reference must be to the retire- 
ment of Lord Trent, who was our chairman 

thirty years. 


for nea 

What 2 remarkable contribution he has 
made to the progress of our Company. Dur- 
ing the period he controlled and directed the 
policies of our organisation, the number of 
custon served has been quadrupled, the 
number of prescriptions dispensed has grown 
from 3 million to 35 million per annum and 


the profit has increased from £731,787 to 
{3,295,410. In addition the amount paid out 
in dividends to ordinary shareholders has 
risen from £244,799 to £1,152,000. During 
the same period, the staff has increased from 
15,000 to 36,000, while the wage bill has gone 
up from £2,200,000 to £12,900,000. Against 
this, of course, must be set the rise in the 
cost of living, but I am satisfied that the 
wage increases we have been able to make 
have taken care of that, and the staff have 
participated in the prosperity of the Com- 
pany. Finally, he retired at the end of a 
financial year which has broken all records 
for sal customers served and trading 
profits. In recognition of his inspiring 
leadership and to retain the link with a great 
family, we have endowed two chairs at the 
University of Nottingham in pharmaceutical 
chemistry and in chemical engineering. 
[RIBUTE TO LORD AND 
LADY TRENT 

These chairs will serve not only as an 
enduring tribute to Lord and Lady Trent, 
whose names they will: bear, but they will 
also be of great and permanent benefit to the 
compan‘ A business such as ours must 


have properly trained and qualified people 
whether they are pharmacists in the shops or 
technicians in the factories. There is in par- 
ticular a great shortage of chemical engineers. 
By endowing these two chairs we are ensur- 
ing that we have on our doorstep here in 
Nottingham a supply of the right kind of 
people who have had the right kind of train- 
ing. We are also stimulating research in two 
_ fields of vital importance to the company. 


I should like to thank Lord Trent for all 


he has done and hope he will enjoy 

improved health and much happiness in his 

retirement 

Mr Le ae Anderson has also retired, and 
am gia 


to have this opportunity of 
acknowledging his great work in the develop- 
ment of our fine chemicals and. antibiotics 
Production. Due largely to his efforts, we 
Can now boast we have one of the most effi- 


cient plants in the country. Mr S. Harker- 
Smith has joined the board. He has been 
with the Company thirty-three years and 
became general sales manager in 1945. 
PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
Our profit at £3,295,410 shows a v 
age increase of £354,066 over last 
$8 fh 


gure, This fr 


ects not onl 
higher turnover, cs 


but increased efficiency in 

- Operations, After making provision for 

and allowing for the endowment of the 

ee chai ‘> at Nottingham University, the net 

., © (he group is £1,413,584 compared 
Ww R5 i 

with £1,353,7 t year. Profits. retained 


75 las 
VY the subsidiary companies amount to 
£273,767 this year against £380,769 last year, 





MR J. P. SAVAGE’S STATEMENT 


leaving the net profit of Boots Pure Drug 
Company Limited at £1,074,083 compared 
with £911,455. The amount brought for- 
ward from last year is £%21,478 and this 
added to the net pfofit of Boots Pure Drug 
Company Limited gives a total of £1,395,560. 
Your directors propose that the final divi- 
dend should be increased from 10 per cent 
to 12} per cent, making 22} per cent for the 
year against 20 per cent last year. This is 
the first time the ordinary dividend has been 
increased since 1947, and the moderate in- 
crease we now propose is fully justified. 
Your directors also recommend appropri- 
ating an additional £100,000 for the pro- 
vision of pensions. This is over and above 
the normal appropriation which this year 
amounts to £77,432 and is earnest of our 
intention to ensure that the staff are properly 
provided for in retirement. After allocating 
£80,000 to general reserve, £120,000 to free- 
hold property reserve and providing for the 
dividends paid and proposed, the amount re- 
maining to be carried forward to next year 
is £331,315 against £321,478 last year. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


We have embarked on the extension of our 
warehouses and the improvement in research 
facilities to which Lord Trent referred in his 
report last year, and we are pressing ahead 
with the improvement and modernisation of 
our shops. We are now able to meet our 
capital expenditure on the present level out 
of the funds currently available in the busi- 
ness. 


STOCK INVESTMENT 


During the year our stocks have again 
shown a decrease, though obviously after the 
big reduction of the previous year, this is 
relatively small. This, combined with a sub- 
stantial increase in our volume of sales, has 
resulted in an all-time record rate of stock 
turnover in our retail shops, warehouses and 
factories, and this has played a part not only 
in increasing profits, but also in strengthen- 
ing our cash resources. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


During the past year the- Ministry of 
Health have made great efforts to reduce the 
cost of the National Health Service. Their 
efforts have been reflected in a significant fall 
in the value of each prescription dispensed 
and in part also in a fall in the number of 
prescriptions. I am quite satisfied, however, 
that the point has now been reached where 
the doctor is prescribing only what is proper 
and necessary for the treatment of the patient, 
and that the cost of the Service has been 
reduced to the lowest possible level consis- 
tent with the welfare of the patient and the 
efficiency of the Service. The Ministry are 
reasonably entitled to ask that where a stan- 
dard preparation is just as effective as an 
alternative remedy and a great deal cheaper, 
the standard preparation should be used. But 
they would surely be very unwise to dis- 
courage the use of new but effective 
re ies merely because they happen to be 
expensive as is so often the case because of 
the heavy charges for research they have to 
carry. For this and other reasons a new 
preparation, which represents a considerable 
advance in ical science, may be expen- 
sive when it is first put on the market. It is 
at the same time true that all pharmaceutical 
manufacturers make every attempt to reduce 
prices as sales increase. One of the most 


widely used of the newer preparations is 
penicillin and the price to the National 
Health Service has dropped from 4/4 to 1/9 
per mega unit during the last five years. It 
would be a pity if berieficial developments 
of this kind were retarded by any clamour 
for false economy. I am glad to observe, 
however, that the Minister of Health himself, 
during a recent Parliamentary Debate, 
showed that he was well aware of this danger. 
Nor is it true, and I speak here not only for 
my own company but for the pharmaceutical 
industry as a whole, that undue profits are 
being made by the manufacturers. As we 
have pointed out in our annual review, the 
overall rate of profit on our sales is only 6 per 
cent. In many instances we make the basic 
ingredients, compound the preparation and 
sell it in our shops, and a rate of profit 
of 6 per cent covering all these operations 
is an extremely modest one. The drug trade, 
moreover, is highly competitive, itsclf a 
guarantee of efficiency and fair prices. 


WHOLESALE SALES 


Our total wholesale business has shown a 
gratifying increase of 10.90 per cent. It must 
be remembered that our wholesale business 
is carrying its full share of our general over- 
head expenses and so is of benefit to all 
sections of the business. 


It is perhaps not always realised what an 
important part in the company’s growth and 
profits is a by the home wholesale 
department. For many years this business 
has been increasing, and in this year has 
broken all records. 


Unfortunately our export business, like 
that of the pharmaceutical industry as a 
whole and doubtless for much the same 
reasons, shows a decline in sales. It has been 
a difficult year for our overseas subsidiaries 
and we have found it necessary to make pro- 
vision for substantial losses. A large pro- 
portion of our export business has always 
been concentrated in India and the Far East. 
Trading conditions there have been much 
disturbed, and we have experienced a sharp 
recession in sales. 


STAFF 


Our staff have worked with enthusiasm and 
competence and their relationship with the 
management has continued to be excellent. 
Nothing can discourage Communism more 
effectively than to foster good relationships 
between management and staff, and where 
this is encouraged the results are shown in 
the prosperity of the Company and the happi- 
ness of the staff, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The results have been largely influenced 
by the increased efficiency of our production 
plants. We are now reaping~the benefit of 
the capital expenditure programme upon 
which we embarked at the end of the war, 
and I am quite certain this improvement in 
efficiency will continue throughout the com- 
ing year. On the other hand, retail distri- 
bution is becoming more difficult, because of 
rising costs. It is our policy that retail prices 
shall be kept down to the lowest economical 
level, but increases imposed in the cost of 
coal, gas, rates, electricity and transport will 
have the effect of making it harder to main- 
tain the net profit except by concentrating on 
increased During the year our retail 
sales have shown a steady rate of increase 
and we are determined that this progress 
shall continue, 
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THE SUNGEI KRIAN RUBBER ESTATE LIMITED 


SIR JOHN D. BARLOW’S STATEMENT 


Tue Forry-FirtH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the company will be held at Plantation House, Mincing Lane, London, 
E.C.3, on July 28, 1954. s 
The following is an extract from the circulated remarks of the CHAIRMAN, Sir John D. Barlow, Bart., M.P. 


U.S. Synthetic Rubber Policy 

The fluctuations in the price of rubber are well known. Since the war the price has been as low as 8d. per Ib. in 1947 and 
as high as 73d. per lb. in 1951 ; today the price is approximately 21d. per lb. The present price leaves small margin for profit, after 
providing for replanting and amortisation of buildings and machinery. 

The present depressed price of rubber is largely due to the U.S. Government’s synthetic rubber policy. The U.S. Govern- 
ment has for the last 12 years been producing synthetic rubber and selling it to American manufacturers at a price which has been 
admitted to be a non-commercial price, not only by leading congressmen and high government officials, but also by the American 
rubber manufacturers themselves. It is only within the last year that the U.S. Government has revoked the directive compelling 
the U.S. rubber manufacturers to use a large proportion of government synthetic rubber. 

Recently a number of U.S. commercial firms, including some manufacturing companies, have submitted bids for synthetic 
plants to the committee set up by the U.S. Government. It is to be hoped that in 1955 the Government synthetic facilities will be 


handed over to private manufacturers at fair prices. All we ask is to be allowed to compete with the synthetic product on equal 
terms. 





Comparison of Commodity Prices in U.S.A. 

The table set out below shows the effect of the U.S. Government’s synthetic rubber policy by a comparison of the price 
of rubber with the prices of various other commodities in January to September, 1939, and January to March, 1954. The figures 
are taken from the Survey of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

It is interesting to note the percentage increases in price of the following commodities between 1939 and 1954: 


Coffee by 1,013% Wheat by 217% Pig Iron by 172% Zinc by 118% 
Hogs , 275% Rice ,, 182% Wool » 144% Sugar ,, 116%, 
Cotton ,, 268% Copper ,, 180% Tea » 141% Petrol ,, 100%, 
Rosin ,, 256% Lead ,, 175% Cattle ,, 135% an se 692% 


In contrast to these rises rubber has only increased by 29 per cent. 

If the U.S. Government had not subsidised the production of synthetic rubber but had allowed the commodity to find 
its own price level, it seems clear that the price of natural and synthetic rubber would be higher today, because natural rubber is 
considerably undervalued in relation to the prices of leading commodities in 1954 compared with 1939. This point cgn be clearly 
seen from the table which illustrates the comparatively insignificant increase in the price of rubber. 

For a commodity which makes such an important contribution to the sterling area’s balance of payments position, it is 


indeed unfortunate that the price of rubber today has not risen to anything like the same extent as other commodity prices 
during the last 15 years. 


in 1939 and 1954 


(Based on Wholesale Price Table of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York) 
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GILL AND DUFFUS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 
ALL BRANCHES DO WELL 


THE 
MR 

The seventh annual general meeting of 
Gill and Duffus Limited, was held on 
july 8th at 23, St. Dunstan's Hill, London, 
EC. Mr J. 1. Murray, the chairman, 
presiding - 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulate h the report and accounts for 
the yeal December 31, 1953: 

Before ling with the figures for the 
past year there are two matters which I 
should | mention, Firstly you will have 
seen from directors’ report that for 
reasons of health Mr Bennink has, to our 
great regret, decided not to seek re-election 
as a dire Mr Bennink in his capacity 


r of British Cocoa Mills (Hull), 
more recently as a director on 
as been closely associated with 
for many years and we shall 
s a friend and as a wise and 
league. Mr Bennink has spent 
n business and his wide experi- 
creatly appreciated, Our best 
him for a speedy recovery in 
that he may enjoy the leisure 
s earned so well. 
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EARNING POWER NOT LINKED WITH 
: COCOA PRICE 


Secondly, recent references to the com- 
many in the Press appear to link the earning 
power of the ordinary capital and therefore 

of the ordinary stock, with the 
raw cocoa. Since we are not pro- 
raw cocoa, nor speculators, and do 

tocks or make forward purchases 
itch our contracted sales, it is 
i| to link the earning power of 
stock or its market value with 
f one of the commodities in which 
e deal. I stress this so that there should 
be no chance of stockholders or the imvest- 
g public being misled, 
The past year has not been am easy one, 
but you will, | think, agree that the problems 
hich have had to be faced as a result of 
¢ exceptional trading conditions have been 
et and that the results achieved are satis- 
hctory. In my statement last year, I 
tressed the necessity for building up the 
ength of the company. While we are by 
0 means complacent, ‘it is, I feel, a matter 
br satisiaction that im the course of a year 
¢ should have progressed as far in this 
rection as we have done. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 


BALANCE SHEET 


measure the progress, it might 

» examine in some detail the 
h have taken place in the com- 
and loss account and the 
In doing so I shall, as was 
year, refer only to the consoli- 
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30,605 


_profit before taxation for the 
906,415 as compared with 
in 1952—an increase of £175,810. 


“Was arrived at after making specific 
visions ©! £177,452 against debts due by 
stomers in Brazil and urkey. It was felt 
ra n ke these provisions in view of 
age of sterling at presen prevailing 
= Sountris and of the fact that no one 
whe 
iii n and at what rate payment may 


After these Provisions and in spite of the 
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J. I. MURRAY ON THE PROSPECTS 


very heavy burden of taxation, United King- 
dom, Dominion and foreign which we have 
had to bear, the net profit attributable to 
members was £427,318. Adding to this the 
balances brought forward by the group at 
the end of 1952, there is available £704,537, 
of which £238,917 has been retained by sub- 
sidiary companies. Out of the balance we 
have transferred £150,000 to forward con- 
tracts and stock replacement reserve, 
£150,000 to general reserve, and, after meet- 
ing the preference dividend and paying a 
final dividend on the ordinary stock of 25 
per cent which, with the interim of 15 per 
cent, makes a total distribution of 40 per 
cent for the year, requiring £110,000, there 
remains to be carried forward by Gill and 
Duffus. Limited, a balance of £52,320, to 
which must be added the amount retained 
by the subsidiary companies, giving a group 
balance to be carried forward to next year 
of £291,237. 


_ The effect of these allocations is revealed 
in the balance shect. Against an issued 
capital of £600,000, the capital and surplus 
now amounts to £1,731,10l—an increase of 
£315,077 on the year. Our commitments are, 
however, still heavy. Stock-in-trade is higher 
in value at £2,647,482, but this is not sur- 
prising when it is related to turnover which 
last year amounted to approximately 
£24 million and, although certain sub- 
sidiaries had £409,870 of cash, the parent 
company and the other subsidiary companies 
had overdrafts of £804,271. Nevertheless, 
current assets show at the close of the year 
a surplus over current liabilities of 
£1,894,487—an increase of £364,762. From 
these few figures it will be apparent that, 
although the position which we have set out 
to build up is by no means yet complete, it 
is beginning to take shape. 


PROGRESS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


All branches of the business at home and 
abroad did well. The produce department 
met successfully imcreased competition 
resulting from the freeing of imports; the 
Cocoa Mills at Hull worked to capacity 
throughout the year; the Canadian com- 
pany again expanded its business and the 
development of the American company con- 
tinued slowly, as we anticipated it would, 
but surely. West African Mills, Limited, 
worked successfully under difficulties, but 
since the close of the year the cocoa depart- 
ments of the mills at Takoradi have, I 
regret, been closed and placed on a care and 
maintenance basis. These mills have only 
one source of supply for their raw material, 
the Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing Company, 
Limited, and since the forward price for 
cocoa products has been for some months 
considerably lower than the spot price, there 
was no basis on which these mills could 
work at a profit, at any rate having regard 
to the very small concessions which the West 
African Government felt they could make 
to keep them in operation. The saw mill, 
which was originally established for making 
boxes for packing cocoa butter, is still oper- 
ating and it is hoped that the profit from 
its operations wil! mect some of the main- 
tenance charges. on the cocoa mills at 
Takoradi. There would, however, appear 
to be little chance of West African Mills, 
Limited, reopening their cocoa departments 
until there is a change of policy on the part 
of the Gold Coast Government. 


Southern Cocoa Mills Limited at Reading 


was, as I mentioned in my 1951 statement, a 
unit formed to manufacture cocoa butter 
during the emergency of the last war. With 
the complete acquisition of the mills at Hull 
which are much more modern, there could be 
no object im retaining the Reading mill and 
the company has now been placed in liquida- 
tion. This will result in a substantial surplus 
over and above the price at which the shares 
of Southern Cocoa Mills Limited stand in our 
books. While we should have liked to have 
distributed this surplus in the form of a tax- 
free dividend, we felt it unwise at the present 
time to let the cash go out of the business, so 
instead we have decided, subject to the 
passing of the necessary resolutions, to 
capitalise the greater part of the surplus in 
the form of £100,000 6 per cent cumulative 
preference shares of £1 each, which will be 
issued free as soon as possible to ordinary 
stockholders in the ratio of one preference 
share of {1 for every 20 stock units of 5s. 
each held, 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


To assess the result for the year to Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, is, of course, a difficult task, 
even though we have half a year’s trading 
behind us. In sent conditions, six months 
is a long time in which anything can happen. 
Subject, however, to some major change in 
the situation, not at present foreseen, I 
anticipate satisfactory results for the year 
1954. It is a fact, however, that the present 
price for cocoa poses enormous problems for 
our industry as a whole and there are sound 
reasons for suspecting that 1955 will be, from 
the financial angle, the most critical year in 
the whole history of cocoa. Should this be so, 
it will happily not find us unprepared. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank the 
staff, both at home and abroad, for their 
loyalty, co-operation and successful work 
during a difficult year. The results achieved 
are a genuine tribute to their efficiency. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting the chairman said: 
It has been suggested that, for the benefit of 
stockholders, I might amplify the second 
paragraph of my statement embodied in the 
annual report and accounts. 

As the press has pointed out, cocoa is, of 
course, only part of our business, but of 1953 
it is true to say that the company’s prosperity 
was not affected either favourably or 
unfavourably by the increase in the price of 
cocoa which, after all, only took place towards 
the end of that year. 

To what, then, do we attribute the higher 
profits earned in 1953? The simple answer 
is that the higher profits were due to the 
larger turnover which, in turn, was due to 
the general buoyancy of the confectionery 
and allied trades throughout the year both at 
home and abroad. 

It has already been explained that, since 
virtually all the stocks held are sold against 
contracts, it is most unlikely that we shall ever 
be in a position to make stock profits in the 
accepted sense, and therefore it is misleading 
to hnk the earning power and the market 
value of the ordinary stock with the price of 
one or any of the ities in which we 
deal. High prices such as today exist for 
cocoa are a hindrance rather than a help, in 
that they tend to limit the trading and mer- — 
chanting side of the business, because of the 
extra working capital required and because 
the greater risks involved render such busi- 
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ness at times unattractive. Furthermore, it 
will, I hope also be accepted that in the long 
run no commodity price level can be bene- 
ficial to us unless it is equally so to our 
customers, whose products, unlike ours, are 
sold to the public. 


While, as I have pointed out before, we 
do not speculate in cocoa or, indeed, in any 
other commodity, there must be, in a busi- 
ness such as this, a much greater element of 
risk than there is in the ordinary type of 
manufacturing business and fluctuating for- 
tunes must be anticipated. If, therefore, we 





LONDON & OVERSEAS FREIGHTERS, LIMITED a a 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


INTEGRAL PART OF EXPANDING INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


are to achieve something in the nature of 
stability, it can only be done by building 4 
very adequate reserves. In this respect 195 

favoured us well. 


Finally, since my statement was issued, 
authoritative references have been made to 
the desirability, and even necessity, of seck- 
ing satisfactory substitutes for cocoabutter if 
present price levels should persist. Stock- 
holders may like to know that this question 
has received exhaustive study by our group. 
We are now, in fact, producing substantial 
quantities of a high grade fat which offers, in 
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BRITISH SHIPOWNERS AT A DISADVANTAGE less. © 


MR BASIL M. MAVROLEON ON BOARD’S POLICY 


The sixth annual general meeting of 
London & Overseas Freighters, Limited, was 
held on July 12th at the Baltic Exchange, 
St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


Mr Basil M. Mavroleon (chairman .and 
managing director) presided. 
The following is his circulated statement: 


During the year under review the com- 
pany’s fleet of modern tankers continued to 
operate efficiently and, as is to be expected 
where new ships are concerned, with a 
minimum loss of earning time. 


EARNINGS 


The operating surplus for the year is a 
quarter of a million pounds higher at 
£1,196,449, which, except for some £50,000 
earned by the two dry-cargo ships, arose 
from the trading of eight tankers throughout 
the year and a ninth, the London Loyalty, 
as from January, 1954. 


Having regard to the fact that employment 
has been secured for your company’s ships 
for some time to come, it is not a matter of 
great difficulty to forecast the operating 
surpluses likely to arise in the next year/or 
two, subject, of course, to any losses which 
may result from unforeseeable marine acci- 
dents, and I confidently expect a further rise 
in profits during the current year. 


Our ships are engaged in the carriage of 
one of the world’s most valuable and indis- 
pensable raw materials and form an integral 
part of an expanding international industry. 
We shall have our ups and downs—as you 
know the tanker freight market is as low 
now as ever it has been since the war—but 
in the long run the prospects are excellent. 


TAXATION 


No income tax is payable in respect of 
the profits of the period under review, but 
approximately £1,075,000 would have been 
payable to date had it not been for the inci- 
dence of initial allowances in respect of 
expenditure on building new ships. The 
sum of £275,000 has, therefore, been added 
to the £800,000 already standing to the 
credit of taxation equalisation reserve. 


The investment allowance recently intro- 
duced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
goes only part of the way to assist the ship- 
ping industry in meeting the problem of 
replacement costs and one can only hope 


that this small gesture will not lose _§its 
significance hereafter. 


DIVIDEND 


The board, adhering to the dividend policy 
declared at the time the company secured a 
Stock Exchange Quofation, recommends the 
payment of a dividend of 5 per cent (less 
tax) for the year ended March 31, 1954. 
Doubtless you will be wondering whether 
or not I am now going to tell you what the 
dividend policy of the board is to be in 
future years. I cannot, of course, make any 
promises, and the board does not feel able 
to commit itself to any minimum or 
maximum figure in the future. Our capital 
commitments will continue to be financed 
out of earnings and the position will be 
reviewed at the close of each financial year. 


Nevertheless, I think you will be encour- 
aged to know that neither my colleagues nor 
I share the all-too-prevalent view that share- 
holders are an undeserving lot of slave- 
driving moneygrabbers. In this, as in all 
other matters, it is necessary to maintain a 
sense of proportion if the wellbeing of all 
concerned is to be ensured and there is a 
good deal of nonsense talked and written on 
the subject of profits and wages, mostly by 
well-meaning theorists who have little or no 
practical experience of business. Share- 
holders and wage-earners must walk hand- 
in-hand—they have the same interests basi- 
cally. Wage-earners are very important 
people, but so are shareholders who save up 
their money to invest in industry. Without 
such investment there would be no wages to 
earn, so let us do all we can to correct the 
misconception that shareholders are ogres to 
be penalised or destroyed. 


Surely there is nothing praiseworthy in 
making losses. I would consider it a crime 
to the people who work for us if we made 
losses as the disappearance of their livelihood 
would be the inevitable outcome. 


The heavy burden of taxation today pre- 
cludes the possibility of amassing vast profits, 
whether for re-investment in the business or 
for distribution to shareholders, but enter- 
prisers must be encouraged to prosper for 
the direct benefit of workers and shareholders 
and indirectly for the good of the country. 
It is our aim to operate the fleet to provide 
first-class working conditions and pay for 
our employees and, consistent with main- 
taining the financial stability of the company, 
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to reward you—the shareholders and pro 
prietors—for investing your money in the 
undertaking. 


FLEET 
















The two remaining dry-cargo ships, the 
London Artisan and London Banker, were 


sold during the year. The realised surplus The e 
aggregating £283,485 has been added to that you 
capital reserve and a ffurther sum problem. 
£104,124, representing provisions for depre- that the 
ciation and special surveys no _ longer ships as 
required, has been credited to profit and los rather alt 
account. whether | 

Thus, the entire fleet at March 31, 1954, = of 
was composed of motor tankers of which So fas r 
the average age per deadweight ton was les "4 ar re 
than two years. I do not know of any other cae * 


concern of comparable size which owns suc 
an up-to-date fleet. 


The London Loyalty, sister ship of th 
London Victory, was completed and west 
into service at the beginning of 1954. Th 
fleet has been further augmented since the 
close of the financial year by the Londo 
Prestige, sister ship of the London Splem 
dour, and now comprises ten ships with 
total carrying capacity in excess of 180, 
tons. 


I would like to say at this point that ts 
still your board’s intention to operate a fet 
comprising both dry-cargo tramp ships 
tankers, but any idea of ordering new dt 
cargo tonnage cannot be entertained um 
building prices come down or freights 1 
to a level which would make its exploitaua 
a worthwhile proposition. 
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You will recall that I made a' ailable if 
my review a year ago some very staf e 
facts and figures concerning the msing © 





of ships in this country and its effect on you aon 
company, the ship-building industry sea‘ oer 
ally and the nation’s position in th: maritime con i 
world. Far from improving, the situation : saa es 
gone from bad to worse, until today or re | 
would be optimistic indeed to forecast oe 
bright future for the British ship-bull nd mplo m 
industry.. I am, however, an optimist 4 “d em ym 
feel sure that eventually common sens’ a 
prevail; that workers and employers ine . 


¢o-operate to their. mutual long-term be 
and that ship building will thrive on 4 one crever 
petitive basis for many years to come. The re 
sooner shipbuilders are in a position to 4" 
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fixed prices the better for all concerned. 
Perhaps some figures may be helpful in 
underlining the difficulties facing the ship- 
owner. 

he London Loyalty was ordered at the 
end of 1950 and it was estimated then that 
the final cost of the vessel would be £775,000. 


You will see from the accounts that this 
ship actually cost £1,027,642, an increase of 
more than a quarter of a million pounds, or 
326 per cent. An order placed today for 


a similar ship would be based on an esti- 


® mated fina! cost of about £1,100,000. This 


figure is subject, of course, to any increases 
in the cost of labour and material which may 
come into effect before the ship is com- 
pleted. Nevertheless, some Continental 
yards are prepared to build a similar ship 
for a fixed price of £900,000. Thus, it is 


possible to build five ships on the Continent 


for the price of four in the United Kingdom. 
Consider the effect upon the shipowning 
community. Not only does a shipowner 
who is in a position te build on the Conti- 
nent obtain an extra ship to exploit in com- 
petition with the owner building in Britain, 
but the depreciation charges to be recovered 
annually from earnings are correspondingly 


Fiess. Owners of British-built ships find 


themselves, therefore, at a disadvantage for 
the life of the ships by reason of the high 
cost of building. 


It is difficult to see where all this is lead- 
ing to. The position, so far as your company 
is concerned, is that there are on order or in 
course of construction six tankers, totalling 
141,850 dw tons, due for delivery at intervals 
during the next four years and, although 
the contract prices of these vessels aggre- 
gated £5,715,000, it is mow reckoned that 
they will cost about £7,550,000. 

The ever-increasing cost of ships means 
that your board is faced with a two-fold 
problem. Firstly, it is mecessary to ensure 
that the money is available to pay for the 
ships as they are completed. Secondly—or 
rather alternatively—it is necessary to decide 
whether or not it is prudent to seek cancel- 
lation of one or more building - contracts, 
having regard to the facts outlined above. 


So far your board has not cancelled a single 
order, but the company’s commitments are 
always under review. We have thought it 
necessary to arrange for the postponement 
for 35 years of the building of one of the 


ompany’s turbine tankers, which was to 
have been completed in October this year. 


Up-to-date estimates are being obtained, in 
the light of the recent wage increases, of 
he probable cost of the vessels still to be 
uilt, and when these are to hand the course 
f action will be decided upon. 


MR H. W. MERCKEL 


| I am pleased to record that Mr H. W. 
Aerckel has become a director of your 
ompany at the invitation of the board. 


PERSONNEL 


There are now over 500 employees on the 
ompany’s pay-roll and I am pleased to 
cknowledge 
pPeration and service which has contributed 
f nO small measure to the satisfactory 
rading results. We have, in common with 
Hl businesses, experienced isolated cases of 
‘sinterest and inefficiency, but our efforts 
¢ directed towards ing and retaining 
Teewices of the best men available. In 
Modesty it gives-me the greatest possible 
easure to be able to inform you that reports 
hi Constantly reaching our London offices 

ch indicate that the first-class terms of 
mployment and the unrivalled standard of 
Commodation provided by your company 


ave become bywords across the world and 


nat the “To d ” 1: * 
ietevee i‘ — ships are admired 


€ report and accounts were adopted,” 


another year of efficient co- ~ 


SWEARS AND WELLS, 
i LIMITED - 


A RECORD YEAR 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Swears and Wells, Limited, was held on 
July 8th in London, Mr Cyril J. Ross, OBE, 
chairman and joint managing director, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


A year ago I looked forward to a mainten- 
ance of the good trading results then recorded, 
and it is gratifying that my optimism has been 
fully justified by the results of the year under 
review. The increased turnover and profit 
recorded is due to the application of pro- 
gressive ideas and to the sound foundation 
upon which the business is based, 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a profit of £534,400 and compares with 
last year’s figure of £421,034. The direc- 
tors recommend an ordinary dividend of 
124 per cent for the year and a bonus 
issue to ordinary and “A” ordinary 
stockholders of one new 5s. “B” ordinary 
share for each {£1 of ordinary stock held. 
Given a maintenance of the profit result 
shown for the past year, and having regard to 
the abolition of the excess profits levy, the 
directors have every confidence in their ability 
to maintain the same rate of dividend on the 
increased issued capital. 


Swears and Wells continues to hoki its 
leading position in retail fur trading in this 
country. In the absence of anything un- 
toward occurring nationally or internationally, 
I feel confident that your company will con- 
tinue to show improving trading results. 


The report was adopted and the board’s 
capital proposals were approved. 


RANGALILA - 
CONSOLIDATED 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Rangalf’ Consolidated Limited was held in 
London on July 12th, Mr Eric Davenport, 
ACA (chairman), presiding. 


In his circulated statement for 1953 the 
chairman records: 

The results for the year show a net profit 
of £30,831, which has to be compared with 
a loss of £1,746 last year. In view of the loss 
sustained in the previous year, the amount 
required to be set aside to meet taxation 
liabilities is somewhat smaller than might be 
expected at £10,500. The transfer of £7,000 
to general reserve will restore the cash capital 
lost in trading and expended on fixed assets 
during 1952. 


The year’s results in our opinion justified 
the payment of an interim dividend of 20 per 
cent, less tax, paid on May 26, 1954. It is 
not proposed to recommend any further 
dividend on account of 1953. 


Crop for the year at 1,442,687 lb was a 
record and this, coupled with an increase of 
3.15d. per Ib in the net average secured, and 
a drop of 2.45d. per Ib in costs, has enabled 
the very satisfactory results to be achieved. 


The estimated crop for 1954 has been 
placed at 1,475,000 Ib at a cost of production 
of approximately Rs.1.50 per Ib. This esti- 
mate is a little higher than the 1,442,687 Ib 
obtained in 1953. Whether the estimate will 
be reached is at the moment somewhat 
problematical. Crop for the first five months 
to the end of May is 53,377 lb down when 
compared with 1953, but given reasonable 
weather conditions the crop position should 
improve. So far, net average prices have 
been well maintained. The report was 


adopted. 
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E. K. COLE 


TURNOVER INCREASE CONSTITUTES 
NEW RECORD 


‘The annual general meeting of E. K. Cole, 
Limited, was held on July 15th at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


_Mr E. K. Cole (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 


We have had another very good year. The 
consolidated figures show that the trading 
profit amounts to £686,677 and the net profit, 
after providing for all expenses, including 
depreciation, but before deducting taxation, 
is £588,832, an increase of £54,030. 


The taxation liability, including Schedule 
D liability for 1954-55, has been provided for 
by the transfer of £407,500 to taxation 
reserve, leaving a net profit of £181,332. 

I am pleased to be able to report that the 
turnover achieved a new high record. The 
net liquid assets amount to £1,964,076. 


We consider it desirable to increase the - 


authorised capital by the creation of a further 
2,200,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each. As 
soon as the necessary consent of the Capital 
Issues Committee is obtained, your directors 
propose to offer a substantial proportion of 
the present unissued ordinary capital for cash 
on favourable terms to the ordinary stock- 
holders. 


DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Radio: The industry experienced good 
trading conditions during the year and we 
were able to maintain our normal share of 
the market. The public demand for our 
television and radio increased. ring the 
year our factories were able to produce 
sufficient quantities of our products to create 
a further record in turnover for the division. 
Even so, we were not in a position to supply 
all the demands made on us during the peak 
season period. 


Once again the industry continued to suffer 
from the uncertainty arising out of the im- 
position of purchase tax. Until some solu- 
tion of the problem is found and adopted 
there is bound to be uncertainty in the minds 
of our dealers and the public which is 
detrimental to the smooth running of the 
industry and could reflect seriously on its 
employment capacity. 


The Bill providing for a second television 
programme has now passed through the 
House of Commons, and the Assistant Post- 
master-General has stated that everything 
will be done to expedite the setting up of the 
necessary stations in order that programmes 
can commence during 1955. Your company 
is ready with outstanding models and designs 
to meet this new situation. 


Electronics: The production and sales for 
Government services and commercial use 
continued to expand, and an important 
volume of export business was achieved. 


We also continued to supply Government 
Departments in respect of direct contracts 
with nucleonic, radar and communications 
equipment. 


Plastics: Trading conditions in the plastics 
industry continued to improve and the 
division was able to take full advantage of the 
opportunities presented. 


Due to restrictions by overseas Govern- 
ments, together with increased competition 
from foreign manufacturers, it was not 
possible to obtain the record turnover 
achieved during the previous year. However, 
we were able to maintain a substantial figure. 


The report was adopted. 


A resolution sanctioning. an increase of the 
authorised capital was also passed. 
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SHEFFIELD TWIST DRILL 
AND STEEL 


DEMAND IMPROVING 


MR ALEXANDER DORMER’S 
STATEMENT 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
The Sheffield Twist Drill and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on July 15th at 
Sheffield, Mr Alexander Dormer, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 


secretary, Mr Lionel Barber, FCA, 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to December 31, 1953: 


As I forecast last year, the heavy stocking 
of engineers’ cutting tools by both manu- 
facturers and merchants led to a reduction 
in the demand for your company’s products 
during 1953. During the past twelve months 
the price of tungsten has fallen appreciabiy, 
which has correspondingly caused a sharp 
depreciation in the value of our steel stocks 
and has also enabled us to reduce the price 
of our products. All these factors have 
resulted in a reduction of profit for the year, 
which at £489,623 compares with £768,073 
for the previous year. It should be men- 
tioned that the net profit for 1953 compares 
favourably with that of years where the 
turnover was similar. 


DELIVERIES EXPEDITED 


Deliveries of your company’s products are 
now ex stock, and every erideavour has been 


made by the company to despatch all stan- 
dard tools to customers the same day as the 
orders are received. The company’s branch 
offices in London, Manchester and Glasgow 
are achieving this aim, Further to this, our 
Technical Advisory Service to customers 
has increased its scope with gratifying 
results. 


Orders for our traditional products 
dropped off during the first part of the year, 
but such is the flexibility of your company 
that we were able to obtain and undertake 
sub-contract work from our friends in the 
engineering trade. This enabled us to 
keep all out employees fully occupied, and 
here I should like to pay tribute, firstly to 
our office staff who have undertaken in a 
true spirit of teamwork a great deal more 
detail work without addition to their number, 
and secondly, to our workpeople who have 
shown their versatility by producing the 
short runs of special tools just as efficiently 
as the long runs of standard tools. 


READY TO MEET ALL CHALLENGES 


In the new competitive age we are ready 
to meet all challenges and your company’s 
aim will be to continue to produce the 
articles quoted for by the promised delivery 
date. 


Export sales continue to be difficult as 
most countries are concentrating on pro- 
ducing their own consumer goods, and 
excluding those of other countries by means 
of tariffs or import quotas. - More help could 
be given us by the Government in insisting 
that your company’s products are included 
in bi-lateral trade negotiations. In the 
meanwhile, we continue to export to the 
enlightened countries whose engineers and 
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governments realise that a quality 
be a true labour ‘saver. , _—— 
Your company has decided to jn 
the range of engineer’s small too|s, and hes 
C sed a m Cutter manufacryyj 
iness on which we shall be co: Centratin 
to increase this company’s efficiency al 
range, and we have no doubt that it wij 
prove to be a very important addition in oy 
organisation. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


So far this year, there have been signs of, 
slight increase in the demand fo: our Pro- 
ducts, and I see mo reason why this should 
not continue now that our customicrs’ stocks 
have been reduced. 

It will be observed that a provision fo 
excess profits levy again has to be made ip 
1953 and that the net profit after taxation 
shows only a slight decline from {205,740 in 
1952 to £202,004. This being the first oc. 
sion of the need to prepare a consolidated 
balance sheet there are no comparative 
figures. Net current assets at /£1,(03,494 
indicate your company’s strong financial 
position, and no effort is spared in maintain- 
ing the plant and machinery at a high 
modern standard of efficiency. 

In conclusion and on your beha!! I would 
record our to all our employees for 
the contribution they have made to achieve 
the results in 1953, 


The report amd accounts were adopted; 
the dividends paid and proposed wer 
approved ; the retiring director, Mr J. §, 
Webster, was re-elected ; the remuneration 
of the auditors, Messrs Franklin Wild and 
Company, was fixed. 





AMALGAMATED METAL 
CORPORATION 


METAL TRADE PROSPECTS 
MR WALTER GARDNER’S STATEMENT 


The annual genera! meeting of Amalgamated 
Metal Corporation Limited will be held on 
August 5th at 93 Gresham Street, London, 
E.C, 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr Walter Gardner, 
issued with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1953: 


Apart from the possible impact of the lack 
of sterling purchasing power in various 
countries on the national economy, our group 
is directly interested in exports: Henry 
Gardner and Company Limited, in addition 
to its metal, rubber and produce activities, 
has devoted much attention since the war to 
building up a trade in general merchandise 
with and through our overseas associates 
(notably the century-old firm of Sandilands 
Buttery and Company Limited, Malaya) ia 
addition to direct sales to customers. 


LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


Generally speaking, 1953 has been a year, 
for non-ferrous metals, of great progress 
towards a return to traditional and proved 
methods of trading, so drastically disturbed 
during the war-and subsequently. At the 
beginning of the year zinc was decontrolled ; 
this was followed in August by the freeing 
of copper. In August, therefore, the London 
Metal Exchange regained its complete prewar 
status and all the four non-ferrous metals 
have been dealt in daily since then. 

I need hardly say how greatly the reopening 
of the Exchange is welcomed by our organisa- 
tion as without a terminal market the business 
of the producer, the consumer and the mer- 
chant is more complicated and hazardous than 


need be. It is evident that the market, as the 
months go on, is regaining its former status 
as the indicator of international values and 
as controls and restrictions are abolished the 
importance of the Metal Exchange will grow. 


The demand for non-ferrous metals in the 
USA during 1953 was well maintained and 
with the lifting of controlled prices in this 
country, the margin between the two markets 
became somewhat wide. Generally speaking, 
the lowest point reached was in the early 
summer and-although by then signs of falling 
off in the USA were manifest and dire 
prophecies expressed, business in the UK and 
Europe remained, despite an atmosphere of 
apprehension, by no means unsatisfactory. 


Although it is outside the period of this 
review, at the time of writing prospects for 
metals for the time being appear to be sur- 
prisingly free of anxieties and burdensome 
surpluses for one reason and another have 
been removed from the immediate need of 
realisation. 


THE RUBBER POSITION 


The average price of spot rubber in 
London in 1953 was 20d, per Ib as against 
28d.-in 1952 and 51d. in 1951. During the 


current year it continued to fall, reaching - 


16d. early in March. Since then it has 
recovered under the influence of events in 
Indo-China and an improving world statis- 
tical position. 

The lower price of natural rubber has 
proved competitive with synthetic and has 
encouraged its use in the USA. Early in 


1953 the ratio of consumption was 61 per 


cent synthetic, 39 per cent natural. At the 
present moment the relationship is about 
t cent synthetic and 50 per cent 
{ this ratio is maintained it will result in 
an 2dditional consumption of natural in the 
USA of around 65,000 tons in 
though the total consumption of natural and 
synthetic is estimated at 100,000 tons less in 
1954 than in 1953. 


1: 


The surplus of natural rubber during 1953 
is now estimated to have been approximately 
110,000 tons all of which, with the exception 
of about 25,000 tons, went into Government 
stockpiles. The International Rubber Study 
Group estimates that in 1954 the surplus of 
natural will be about 25,000 tons. Allowing 
for further small Government stockpiling tt 
would appear that supplies for commercial 


purposes are about in balance. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


Shareholders may be interested in some 
items of information regarding our subsidiary 
company, the British Metal Corporauon 


Limited. In my statement last year | referred - 


to this subsidiary’s investment in a Canadian 
registered company called Rhodesia 
Asbestos Limited. It is expected that pre 
duction will start this autumn. 


During the course of last year Goodall and 
Company Pty. Limited, a subsidiary of the 
British Metal Corporation (Australia) Pry. 
Limited, acquired a business in Adelaide 
called Lapthornes (SA) Limited. a on 
pany engages in the same type of comes 
and import trade as its parent, Goodall ad 

, whose activities include engineering 
supplies, machine tools, machinery, ¢tc 

During the year the British Mctal Cor 

tion acquired a minor share interest 2 


pora | 
the Key Engineering Company Limited, whe 
are licensees for and distributors of 


form of pipe made of pitch 
: The British Metal Corporation's sub- 
sider, Richard H. Keeping io 
Engineering mpany 
Some of our over 


in their respective territories. wal 
_ During the year the British Meta! “or? 
Qiuseasioad hiker the British Metal Ox 
poration (Central Africa) has opencc 4 
Clackiacs Cen thom 
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VENNER 


HIGHER VOLUME OF OUTPUT 


LIMITED 


ENHANCED REPUTATION OF COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 


MR ARTHUR A. ROWSE ON PARKING METER SALES 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Venner Limited was held on July 13th at 
the registered office of _ the company, 
Beverley Way, Kingston By-Pass, New 
Malden, Surrey. 

Mr Arthur A. Rowse, CBE, MIMechE, 
MICE, MIEE (the chairman), who presided, 
said: As the directors’ report and statement 
of accounts for the year have been circu- 
lated I trust that in accordance with our 
custom they may be taken as read. I am 
glad to be able to state that during the year 
1953 both output from the works and 


| deliveries to customers. showed a further 


increase, which is reflected in the higher net 
profit for the year compared with the pre- 
ceding period of twelve months. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit for the year after depreciation 
amounted to £83,266. Of this taxation on 
the profits to date absorbed £55,892, leaving 
a balance of £27,374. To this has to be 
added the balance of £15,345 brought for- 
ward from the preceding year and the 
amount of £3,000 set aside for taxation on 
account of EPL for 1952, which is not now 
required. The amount available for distri- 
bution is therefore £45,719, which your 
directors recommend should be allocated 
as under 


To dividend on 8 per cent cumula- 

tive preference shares for year 

ended September 30, 1953 ...... £1,290 
To addition to general reserve ... £10,000 
Toa dividend of 15 per cent on the 

ordinary stock, absorbing, less 

iMepe (AX ss esi taeernsbaenc ee £17,820 
Leaving to be carried forward to 

MEME YORE oi dcvasskccasbicesepedaecites £16,609 


Increased availability of raw materials and 
the greater regularity of deliveries to us in 
1953 enabled the company to support a 
higher output on a somewhat smaller volume 
of stock and work in progress. The decrease 
in debtors is attributable to the company 
having received certain progress payments 
in respect of work in progress just before 
instead of just after the close of the financial 
year. 


The bank overdraft is substantially the 
same as at the end of 1952 but trade and 
other creditors show a slight reduction, 
whilst the increase in the provision for taxa- 
ton reflects almost entirely provisions neces- 
sary in respect of our liability under the 
excess profits levy. Since the close of the 
year substantial payments have been made 
iM respect of taxation. Current assets show 
a surplus over current liabilities of £214,959. 


ENHANCED REPUTATION IN 
ENGINEERING FIELD 


As mentioned in my address for the 
Previous year the building extensions started 
in 1952 were finished in 1953 and are prov- 
ng a valuable addition to the company’s 
manufacturing resources. The extensions 
are fully occupied with high precision work 
and there is every indication that this is likely 
A> Continue for a considerable period. The 
lee degree of accuracy called for in the 
nulshed product has necessitated advanced 
manufacturing nets. The successful 
esta ent the appropriate technique. 
8 8 source of considensbie ‘sasleinaten and 


he wes the standing of the com . 
engineering field. is 


Net additions to plant and machinery 
amounting to approximately £19,000 were 
made during the year to enable the company 
to cope with increased demands for its pro- 
ducts. The additional plant became produc- 
tive immediately it was installed. 


Both buildings and plant have been main- 
tained in a high state of efficiency and recent 
concessions to industry made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer are enabling the 
board to formulate plans for still further 
facilities and improvements. In this and 
other ways we are doing our utmost by con- 
tinuous attention to factory efficiency to 
offset such unfavourable factors as the recent 
wage award and the constant increase in the 
cost of services, for example, fuel, power 
and transport. In a modern works like ours, 
With up-to-date planning and facilities 
already in operation, the means of making 
major savings in cost are not readily found 
and unless the upward trend in wages and 
services is arrested price increases will be 
inevitable and our competitive position in 
the export market may become adversely 
affected. 


COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 


Since I have given year by year full state- 
ments regarding our products I will confine 
my present comment to parking meters now 
coming into production at our factory. 
Orders from the Commonwealth have been 
received in satisfactory volume and a number 
of enquiries from other parts of the world are 
engaging our attention. There is therefore 
every indication that a reasonably successful 
business in these instruments can be built up 
in overseas markets. At home it appears there 
are favourable prospects for sales of parking 
meters for privately owned parks. Should 
legislation be introduced authorising the use 
of parking meters in the public streets we 
should therefore be in a position to satisfy 
national requirements from the outset with 
meters of our own manufacture, fully tested 
operationally in various parts of the globe 
and types of climate. 


The battery developments continued 
throughout the year and although no contri- 
bution was made to profits the benefits of the 
development work are being strongly felt in 
the current year and the volume of business 
shows a marked increase. 


Our activities in the sphere of electronics 
have made good progress during the year, 
Satisfactory contracts have been received from 
the Admiralty. The electronic marker buoy 
has proved very successful in whaling opera- 
tions, There is steady progress with other 
designs, which are meeting with increasing 
acceptance. 


The board’s policy of development in this 
and other fields is the main reason for the 
proposed alterations to the objects clause of 
the Memorandum of Association which 
members will be asked to sanction at the 
separate meeting convened for the purpose: 
they will then also be asked to adopt new 
Articles of Association for the reasons fully 
explained in the circular letter accompanying 
the necessary resolution. 


SATISFACTORY CURRENT TRADING 


I have pleasure in informing members that 
since the close of our last financial year the 
value of orders received and of deliveries 
made continue to show a considerable expan- 
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sion. Indications are that current trading is 
satisfactory. 


I should like to conclude by thanking all 
members of the staff and works employees for 
loyal co-operation during the year 1953 and 
I feel sure members of the company will join 
me in this. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


The retiring director, Mr Arthur A. 
Rowse, was re-elected and the remuneration 
of the auditors, Messrs Price, Waterhouse 
and Company, having been fixed, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


At the subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting resolutions altering the memoran- 
dum of association and adopting new articles 
of association were approved. 





ARTHUR BALFOUR & 
COMPANY 


FACTORS AFFECTING TRADING 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Arthur Balfour & Company Limited was 
held on July 9th in Sheffield, The Hon R. Ay 
Balfour (the managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Lord River- 
dale: 


Whereas in certain former years there was 
an element of windfall profits and the year 
1952 was considered as a return to more 
normal conditions, the results for 1953 bear 
the brunt of abnormal and adverse factors. 


In a period in which trading conditions 
were difficult a turnover was obtained which, 
having regard to prices, was reasonable com- 
pared with the preceding year. Stocks at 
home, overseas, and in the pipeline, have 
been affected by a heavy fall in values, due 
primerily to the collapse of Tungsten prices 
throughout the year and this has had a sub- 
stantial and adverse effect on the results. 


The company also encountered a devalua- 
tion in Brazilian currency, and it has been 
considered prudent to apply the lower 
exchange rate to the stake involved by our 
operations in that country. We are, of course, 
not alone in this experience, which is a sad 
reward for the enterprise and effort devoted 
to opening up and developing our overseas 
markets in former years. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The profits of the group before taxation 
amount to £178,074 compared with £436,536 
in the preceding year. Reference has been 
made in former years to the high level of 
taxation, and this now absorbs nearly 55 per 
cent of such profits. 


Activity throughout the year varied and 
was not uniform in the production divisions, 
but in general was not at any time at maxi- 
mum outputs. 


The cash position is easier as a result of 
lower values but we have projects in hand 
and can foresee calls on our resources which 
are likely to make heavy calls on the avail- 
able funds. 


The board, after careful consideration of 
the factors outlined, feel they are able to 
recommend a final dividend of 5} per cent, 
making a total of 8 per cent for: the year, 
compared with an equivalent of 10 per cent 
for 1952. 


It is proposed to transfer £70,000 from 
stock and contingency reserve and to appro- 
priate £125,000 to general reserve, leaving a 
carry forward of £145,139 as compared with 
£140,722 in 1952. 


The results of the subsidiary companies at 
home and overseas are incorporated in the 
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group profits, but their comributions show 
a reduction as compared with 1952. 


It is with concern that I again record a 
further increase in wages—not effective in the 
figures before you—which, in the opinion of 
the board, is unlikely to be recovered by 
trading and therefore likely to affect the profit 
of the current period. There are also 
increases in fuel and power costs, both detri- 
mental at this time. 

Stability in values, particularly of alloys, 
is not in sight, but it is unlikely that the 
results for this period will be dislocated 
by this. factor to the extent they were 
for 1953. 


The outlook -is a continuance of present 
conditions, but we hope to regain some of 
the ground lost by last year’s abnormal 
features and if an improved trend of activity 
could be achieved and an increased value of 
orders obtained we might hope to see a 
marked improvement. 


The report was adopted. 


ee eee eee ee ere eee eeeeeee eee neers reer NSE? 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER IN 
GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. S 
The salary for a Lecturer is within the range of £A1,100-£A1,450 
per annum, with annual incremetits of £A50. The salary is subject 
to deductions under the State Superannuation Act. " 
salary will be fixed according to the qualifications and experience of 


the successful applicant. 


Finance available for home purchase under Staff Members’ Housing 


Scheme. 


Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and 


London, is August’ 14, 1954. 


AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


(University of New Zealand) 
Applications are invited for the position of LECTURESHIP IN 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The position calls for qualifications in cultural (including economic) 
geography, with the ability to conduct post-graduate courses in 


economic, historical or colonial geography. 


outside Europe, North America and the southwest Pacific would be 


an advantage. 


The salary scale for the position is from £800 to £950 per annum, 
plus a recent general wage increase of £92 8s. 


annual increments of £50 will be paid. 


The Lecturer will be expected to take up his duties on February 1, 
1955, or as soon thereafter as may be arranged. 

An allowance will be made towards the cost of travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be ebtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon uare, London, W.C.1. Act. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications in New Zealand 


and London, is August 31, 1954._ 


‘OLICITOR required as Legal Adviser to the Divisional Board of 
J the West Midlands Division of the Nationa] Coal Board whose 
office is near Dudley, Worcestershire. Experience of the coal industry, 
while an advantage, is not essential, but the applicant must be an. 


in the industry, and undertake responsibility for running a busy 
office concerned particularly with common law litigation, commercial 
work, and conveyancing. The starting salary will be according to 
experience, but will not be less than £2,000 per annum.—Applications, 
stating age, qualifications and experience, should be submitted not 


later than August i4th, to the Divisional 
National Coal 


oard, West Midlands Division, 


DENNISFOWN RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held on July 13th in 
London, Mr J. L. Milne, chairman, presiding. 


The following is ah extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


The year under review proved to be a 
difficult one for rubber producers as the 
market price of our product continued to 
decline. Although the average spot London 
price for first quality sheet for the previous 
twelve months was 2s. 44d. per Ib and as 
high as 4s. 3d. per Ib for the year 1951, it 
was only Is. 8d. per Ib for the year under 
review. 

Together with this fall in price there was 
a further factor contributing to our decreased 
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earnings, namely a reduction o; 
in our output. This disappoi), 
was caused by a continued dec!in 
and a changeover of certain are.; 
system of tapping which will he!; 
bark for more profitable times 

with £142,069 in 1952 the p: 

1953 brought in only £78,426. 


The profit for the year after ch, 
tion was £2,655 compared with 
the previous year. After creditir 
cess refunded in respect of 195. 
surplus on sale of equipment 
taxation over-provided in previ 
£7,113 and also appropriating 
replanting account and providing 


dend of 5 per cent paid on May 


we are carrying forward the sum 

at the credit of profit and loss acc: 

£14,243 brought in from the pr 
The crop obtained for the fiv: 

May 31, 1954, amounts to 376,100 
The report was adopted. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 


January 2, 1955, or earlier if possible. 
Further particulars and information as to the method of application re upol 
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EDIN 

Applications are invited for appointment to the post of LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING in the Department of Commerce. 

Applicants must be prvufessionally qualified, Extensive practical LONDS 
experience, teaching experience, a University degree and ability to : 18 
lecture in specialised accounting subjects will be considered additional 
recommendations, 

The substantive salary scale attaching to the post is £850 x fij- 
£1,150 per annum, together with a temporary cost of living allowance 
of £234 per annum in the case of a iiarriad snen, 

An allowance is made towards the cost of travelling expenses. 

The successful applicant will be expected to assume duty oa 





may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W C.1. aches 61 
The closing date for the receipt of applications, in South Africa ne 
and London, is August 16, 1954. . 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND, ARMIDALE, 
Regional specialisation NEW SOUTH WALES a 
Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER IN OTICE 
ECONOMICS. Inte 
The lecturer appointed will be required to prepare conduct buone; 
per annum. Three correspondence courses in the subject of economics f the BA » bot 
degree. He may be required to undertake some interna! teaching in 
addition to correspondence duties, and he will be encouraged to 
engage in research work. us F 
Commencing salary will be within the range £A1,100 to £A1,450 per , aa 
annum according to qualifications, with annual increments of £A5). July 1: 
The salary is subject to deductions under the State Supe: annuation 
The successful applicant will be expected to take up duties THI 
as soon as can be arranged after the date of appointme: 
sa wean Od als) pene CN ma Further particulars and information as to the method applica pplicat ior 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of versities Pin s¢ 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.L @ pest w 
The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Au-'ralia and the pri 
London, is August 16, 1954. ts of s 
experienced, able and energetic lawyer who will take a real interest A econ to the Secretary required by esiablish Londos 
4 Publishing Company. Se:retarial and accounting responsi diilie 
and general administrative work. Age 26-30. Commen y salary —_ 
£600.—Full applications (own handwriting), including pres: salary, 
when available and at least one business referee, to Box 622. This 
: vacancy has been notified in accordance with the Notification af large ar 
Establishment Officer, Vacancies Order, 1952. mg aw 
Himley Hall, near OUNG MEN with Public School Education or University ‘:aduatee MagpReting 3 


Dudley, Worcs. 


CCOUNTANT with experience of industrial management account- 
4% ing and preferably C.A. and C.W.A, for post of CONTROLLER. 
in rapidly expanding well-founded concern in country town in South. 


of accounting profession or from leading industrialist that you have 
sound judgment, capacity for clear exposition and ability to work 


qualities required by an ordinary good accountant.—Reply to Box 631. 
ECTURER, two hours weekly, for Course on Administration and 


4 Management. September. 
and when free.sBox 628, 


r7\HE Association of British Chambers of Commerce invites applica- 
tions for the post. of. Legal and Parliamentary Secretary, 


commencing September 1, 1954. 
essential. 
mercial experience desirable. 
salary £1,000 p.a. with prospects. 


Applications, marked on the envelope *‘ F.T.S. Confidential ’’ should 


be addressed 


14 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster; S.W.1, to reach him not later 


than August 7th. 


A FIRM of stockbrokers with a mainly institutional business has 
<% an opening for a graduate, aged around 25, with a good economics 


degree. Commencing salary £ 


a bonus scheme. Initially the work would be concerne 

tions of certain aspects of British industry, but the right man would 

have considérable freedom to work out his own contribution to the 
firm with corresponding rewards.—Replies to Box 634. 

SSS in subject, including semi-technical interest; 

flexible in being able to write longish, lucid pieces as naneey 

1 


as short, lively comments. . Ability to ‘ 


as in words an advantage. Small, friendly (but hard-working) office 
in London. Please write, giving precisely: age, experience, minimum 


Duties include complete service to a commitiee. 


who are seeking a good career in industry offering 4 *" sty of 


ell paid 


interests and progressive opportunities are required leading S *pplica 
industrial organisation.—Write fullest particulars stating he | 
Do not apply unless you can show by reference from leading member onion’ Cruere tins onan ete atihed in ordant ponents 
with the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. area” m 
with others of different outlook beyond the extent to which such | QENIOR FOREIGN SALES MANAGER, wide internatic: exper a 
ence commerce and industry, fluent French, German Spanish, LARGE 
seeks appointment.—Please reply Box 625. : tions, b 
Please state qualifications, experience, MERSEYSIDE GROUP OF COMPANIES of divers: tivities ing @ ny 
4 seeks the services of a relatively young man or man of meting ar 
ambition. Initially the task would be to review operatio'- bot Pitt 
the field of engineering and large scale office organisation w ! 4 Vi Manag: 
nowledge of law and accountancy to the introduction of speedier and more efficient methods A 50 action 
, : Com- knowledge of methods study, job analysis, incentive » ns, ° ork of | 
Age not exceeding 35. Commencing coupled with an aptitude for applied research in. these °°!ds at man Ww 
Contributory pension scheme,— fundamental to the success of the work. A good hono> des% ny OF ay 
on and/or professional qualification in engineering, accounting. '' ee ict conf 
to the Secretary-General of the Association, at tics, would be valuable though not essential qualifical) "*. | 7 » Send 
initial salary would be commensurate with the qualities re ured RUS. — 
satisfactory achievements would guarantee an éxcellent fu'''© '° et reseg 
holder of the position.—Apply Box 636. wl > Seeks 
tes EECHAM GROUP uty Accoun(ant 
per annum with a cits cameo B 30 to 40 years rs ae SP ener London are® 
Applicant must be fully qualified in financial and cost © pe 
Experience in budgetary control and standard costing | ss aurt etie 
Post is superannuated and offers excellent opportunity. / our BS 
salary dependent upon experience and qualifications.—Wri': ‘0. “5. t* $24 S¢ 
dence to Personnel Controller, Beecham Group Limited, 68 ia: £5 
think in pictures” as we Mall, London, S.W.1. ° : » aged * GS, 
CCOUNTANT with. top management qualities, prefers)!y “iy 
25-35, required by Northern | .. Salary £1.250 in G 


starting salary.—Box 635. 


prospects. 


e application essential.—Box 629. 
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over 400 Branches throughout Australia 
mation is collated relating to the above and 
ther subjects in the interests of- British 
You are imvited to make use of this 
natory service. 


lish, Seottish & Australian Bank, Limited 


Office: 5, Graeechurch Street, Leadon, E.C.3. 
t End Branch: 8-12, BROOK STREET, W.L. 


OF § 
my 


Branches throughout 
SCOTLAND 

i825 

Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 

), Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 










JRGH 


ESTD. 


deseription of Banking Service undertaken. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND NO. 268 
SREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 35 cents per 
d-up capital steck of this bank has been declared 
iarter and will be payable at the bank and its 
ifier September 1, 1954, to shareholders of record 
iess on July 31, 1964. 
By Order of the Board, ; 
T. H. ATKINSON, General Manager. 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
R CENT. REDEEMABLE STOCK 1959/62 
REBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
september 1, 1954, the Transfer Books of the above 
be closed from August 1, 1954, until August 8, 
iclusive, 
lays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
London Registrars of the above Stock) 
: . G. A. D, HARRISON, Manager. 
Wall, E.C.2. 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY COMMITTEE. 


nvited from persons with qualifications and experi- 

rr the problems of management or allied fields, 

Science and Industry Committee, which is study- 

of speeding up the industrial application of the 

research. The appointment will be for up to two 

ry up to £1,250, aceording to qualifications. Further 

be obtained from Professor B. R. Williams, Univer- 
Staffordshire, Final date August 16. 


MARKETING MANAGER 


inding company in North-West England manufac- 

ge of industrial components wishes to appoint a 
ivger. The post to be filled is an important one, will 
nd will carry good pro ts of advancement for the 
\ge between 30 and 35 preferred. A knowledge of 
desirable, while an Economics or Engineering 
some practical experience ef selling industrial 
tage.—Applicants should state, in 


etails of age, education, experience and salary 





anufacturing concern with international connee- 
‘f its continually expanding volume of business, i« 
top-management level. A man with first-ciass 
nistrative experience in a large organisation, pre- 
ery fleld, is required, who can creatively assist 


uci = DO reetor in formulating the company's over-all 
rork of nn, lorketing policy and in co-ordinating and directing 


hy of sean, os Within & reasonable trial- 


ft reSear 


Py S€@KS rx 


oe Sudan: £5.10s, 


$21.50 
ia: £5 
* 5s, 


ous departments. Hence the t suitable 

show that he is 

nent fo the board. All applications will be treated 
Our own staff have been notified of this advertize- 
s Of qualifications and career to Box 57%. 

ite, age 27, ex-R.A.F, Intelligence, experienee mar- 
gineering exports, languages, management retail 
“ible position and career in Near East.—Box 627. 


onl 


| 
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Canada 


Labour conditions 


If you plan to establish a factory anywhere in 
‘ Canada, and wish information in local labour, trans- 
portation, power, markets, etc., call on our Business 
Development Department. We welcome inquiries. 












London | 6 Lothbury, £.c.2 
Offices: | 2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Over 790 branches in Canada and abroad 
ASSETS EXCEED $2,800,000,000 





Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1bég 


\ ARKET INFORMATION SERVICES LTD. have a vacaney for a 


Research Executive. He must have had at least two years’ 
training in normal market research techniques and be capable of 
carrying out the executive processes of large-scale routine enquiries 
with the minimum of supervision. In addition he must be prepared 
to learn something of the techniques of statistical social psychology, 
though a formal training in either statistics or psychology is net 
essential.—Applicants are invited te write, im the fullest detail and 
stating their own views as to their salary level, to the Staff Manager, 
Market Information Services Ltd., 24 Brook’s Mews, W.1. 
eS LIMITED, manufacturers of cat and dog foods, require 

the services of a man or woman graduate to undertake field and 
office control of the National Consumer Research section.of their 
Market Research Department. An Econortics or Sociology degree 
and/or knowledge of Statistics would be an advantage. he work 
entails assisting in the selection of staff draughting of questionnaires 
organising the fleld staff, office routine, checking field work, an 
appreciation of findings. Salary will be in the range of £630 te 
£300 and the post also carries pension, life assurance and sickness 
benefits under-a non-contributory social security plan. This post 
offers an excellent opportunity for a man or woman seeking first- 
class market research experience. Half the time will be spent in: the 
office at Melton Mowbray, and the remainder in the field.—Applica- 
tions should be sent to the Personnel Officer, Chappie Limited, Melton 
Mowbray, Leicestershire. 

b Sdn pont GISBURNE HOUSE APPROVED SCHOOL, Watford.— 

London County Council invites applications from qualifieé 
women with residential experience for this post at a school reorga- 
nised to provide for 40 intelligent girls (15-17 on entry) a full mental 
and physical programme, including homemaking; some girls may 
study for public examinatious. Experience and trating in psychiatric 
social work, social science or educational psychology an advantage. 
Salary under review: probably £860 x £15—£4,040, less £150 for board, 
ledging and laundry. Pensionable.—Application form and details 
from Children's Officer (CH/A2/898), County Hal, London, §.E.1. 
SS ACCOUNTANT with considerable business know- 

ledge desires change of appointment. Age 40, wide experience 
of office and factory organisation, management accounting in industry, 
secretarial practice, etc.-—-Box 624. 

YXECUTIVE DIERECTOR, 43, chartered accountant, financial con- 

4 troller and export director large public company, seeks senior 
appointment at home or overseas. Considerable experience company 
administration also of marketing and distribution overseas. Present 
salary £3,500 p.a.—Box 630. 

FIRST-CLASS opportunity is off-red to a Chartered Accountant, 
f&% not over 35 years of age, by au industrial company of repute. 
The appointment is responsible and progressive, with a scale of 
renwneration up to £2,000 per annum, with prospects. An outstand- 
ing personality and administrative ability essential, a University 
Degree an advantage.—Candidates are invited to send in confidence 
full details of their qualifications and posts held to Box 620. 

MEMO TO THE MANAGING DIRECTOR. More business and 
+% better business awaits your executives if they have the use of a 
1954 self-drive car. Lowest possible rates. Contract hire 
arrangement. Free third party, fire and theft insurance. 
maintenance costs. Ask your secretary to write for our new brochure 
which gives full details—Autohall, Dept. 2-A, 302-306 King Street, 
London, W.6. Tel.: RiVerside 2381. 

















fhtus London Unrversity degree. open co all, ss 

valuable qualification for statistical research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. tt is necessary only to oo 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in f ’ 
cam prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments. 2 B.Sc. Econ, (Final) Successes, 1925-53. 
*rospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. Director 

of Studies, Dept. P15. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


es fee Europe : £4.15s. 
0 or £7.10, Gibraltar, at os. 
" indie & Ceylon: £6 
lran: £6 “. tag: £6 


im Great Kinsin 


Pertugal St., 


1 Sy. Couments Parss, Lyp. 
*t <2, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. 


Postage on 


Israel : £6 Pakistan: £6 

japan: £9 Rhodesia (N & S): £5.10s. 
Malaya: £6.15s. S. America and W. indies: £7.15s, 
New Zealand : £9 (sterling) Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 


US.A.: $21.50 or £7.14, 


weekly. by The 


Economist Lyp., 
2id.—Saturday, July 17, 1954. 
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In many plants, the astonishing ability of the fork ‘ 
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truck to penetrate to every corner of the’ floorspace has 
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achieved results far beyond those foreseen when they were 
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installed. The fork truck is the most versatile of all handling 
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tools...and Coventry Climax for preference. 
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Pioneers of the small Giesel)fork lift truck 
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COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT E) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


